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Art. I.—The Mystical Presence. A Vindication of the Re- 
Sormed or Calvinistic Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. By 
the Rev. Joun W. Nevin, D.D., Professor of Theology 
in the Seminary of the German Reformed Church. Phi- 
ladelphia: J. B. Lirpincott & Co. 1846. pp. 256. 


WE have had Dr Nevin’s work on the “ Mystical Presence” 
on our table since its publication, some two years ago, but have 
never really read it, until within a fortnight. We do not 
suppose other people are quite as bad, in this respect, as our- 
selves. Our experience, however, has been that it requires the 
stimulus of a special necessity to carry us through such a book. 
Being called upon to investigate the question, What was the 
real doctrine of the Reformed Church on the Lord’s Supper ? 
we naturally turned to Dr Nevin’s work, and we gratefully ac- 
knowledge the assistance derived from it. We differ from him 
indeed, essentially, as to the whole subject, not only as to the 
historical question, but as to what is the true doctrine. We 
are, however, on that account only the more disposed to give 
him credit for the diligence with which he has collected 
materials (though almost entirely on one side) for the proper 
decision of the question. So much has of late been said by 
Dr Nevin of the apostasy of the Reformed Church; his uniform 
tone is so disparaging, if not contemptuous, when speaking of 
all the branches of that church, except his own; the charge of 
Puritanism and Rationalism is so constantly flowing from his 
pen, that he has reason, we think, to be surprised that all this 
has been so long endured insilence. We, however, do not pur- 
pose on this occasion to travel out of the record, or do more 
than endeavour to answer the question, What is the true doc- 
trine of the Reformed Church on the Lord’s Supper? Having 
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done this, however, we shall give our reasons for thinking that 


fathers, than those whom he commiserates and condemns. ' 
It is confessedly a very difficult matter to obtain clear views 
of what was the real doctrine of the Reformed Church on the 
Lord’s Supper during the sixteenth century. This difficulty 
arises from various sources. The subject itself is mysterious. 
The Lord’s Supper is by all Christians regarded as exhibiting, 
and, in the case of believers, confirming their union with the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Whatever obscurity rests on that union 
must in a measure rest on this sacrament. That union, how- 
ever, is declared to be a great mystery. It has always on that 
account been called the mystical union. We are, therefore, 
demanding too much when we require all obscurity to be ban- 
ished from this subject. If the union between Christ and his 
people were merely moral, arising from agreement and sym- 
pathy, there would be no mystery about it; and the Lord’s 
Supper, as the symbol of that union, would be a perfectly in- 
telligible ordinance. But the Scriptures teach that our union 
with Christ is far more than this. It is a vital union: we are 
partakers of his life, for it is not we that live, but Christ that 
liveth in us. It is said to be analogous to our union with 
Adam, to the union between the head and members of the 
same body, and between the vine and its branches. There are 
some points in reference to this subject, with regard to which 
almost all Christians are agreed. They agree that this union 
includes a federal or representative relation, arising from a 
divine constitution; and on the part of Christ, a participation 
of our nature. “He that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified 
are all of one.” On this account he calls them brethren. “ For- 
asmuch as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he 
also himself likewise took part of the same.”—(Heb. ii. 11-14.) 
It is in virtue of his assumption of our nature that he stands 
to us in the intimate relation here spoken of. It is agreed, 
further, that this union includes on our part a participation 
of the Spirit of Christ. It is the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
who is the Spirit of Christ, and dwells without measure in him 
as our head, who dwells also in his people, so that they become 
one body in Christ Jesus. They are one in relation to each 
other, and one in relation to him. As the human body is one, 
by being animated and pervaded by one soul, so Christ and his 
people are one, in virtue of the indwelling of one and the same 
Spirit, the Holy Ghost. It is further agreed that this union 
relates to the bodies as well as the souls of believers. “ Know 
you not,” says the apostle, “ that your bodies are the members of 
Christ; know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, which is in you?” The Westminster Catechism, there- 
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fore, says of believers after death, that “their bodies being 
still united to Christ, do rest in their graves until the resur- 
rection.” This union was always represented as a real union, 
not merely imaginary nor simply moral, nor arising from the 
mere reception of the benefits which Christ has procured. We 
receive Christ himself, and are in Christ, united to him by the 
indwelling of his Spirit and by a living faith. So far all the 
Reformed at least agreed. 

Do the Seriptures teach, besides all this, that we are par- 
takers of the human nature, of the real flesh and blood of 
Christ? This question Romanists and Lutherans answer in 
the affirmative. They teach the actual reception and mandu- 
cation of the real body of Christ. This the whole Reformed 
Church denied in England, Belgium, and Germany, as well as 
in Switzerland. But as Christ speaks of eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood, and we are said to have communion in 
them, the question is in what way this is to be understood? 
All the Reformed answered, that by receiving the body and 
blood of Christ, is meant receiving their virtue or efficacy. 
Some of them said it was their virtue as broken and shed, i. ¢., 
their sacrificial virtue ; others said, it was a mysterious, super- 
natural. efficacy flowing from the glorified body of Christ in 
heaven; and that this last idea, therefore, is to be taken into 
the account, in determining the nature of the union between 
Christ and his people. Apart, therefore, from the mysterious- 
ness of the subject, the diversity of views among the Reformed 
themselves is one reason of the difficulty in determining the real 
doctrine of the church on this subject. In some of the Confes- 
sions we have the one and in some the other of these modes 
of representation brought to view. 

Another source of difficulty is found in the fact, that almost 
all the Reformed Confessions were framed for the express pur- 
pose of compromise. One great object of Calvin’s life was to 
prevent the schism between the two branches of the Protestant 
Church. He and the other authors of these symbols, therefore, 
were constantly endeavouring to frame a statement of this 
doctrine, which all parties, Lutheran, Zuinglian, and -Calvin- 
istic, could adopt. Union was at that time a matter of the 
last importance, not only on religious and ecclesiastical grounds, 
but for reasons connected with their political wellbeing and 
safety. The question about the Lord’s Supper was the only 
one which kept the parties separate. Here Luther was in- 
flexible and most unreasonably violent. The Lutherans were 
at this time far more numerous and powerful than the Reformed. 
To conciliate Luther was, therefore, a constant object of desire 
and effort. Conference after conference was held for this pur- 
pose. The Reformed on all these occasions, and in all their 
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Confessions, went as far as possible to meet the views of the 
Lutherans. It is not wonderful, therefore, that their language 
should at times be hard to reconcile with what was in fact the 
real doctrine of the Reformed Church. We find Bucer signing 
a formula which satisfied Luther, and Beza signing another 
which satisfied the Romish commissioners at Poissy. It is fair 
to infer from these historical circumstances, that while the Re- 
formed held a doctrine which admitted of expression in the 
language adopted, it might be much more simply and intel- 
ligibly expressed in other terms. And we find, in fact, that 
as soon as this pressure from without was removed, all ambi- 
guity as to the Reformed doctrine as to the Lord’s Supper 
ceased. No one pretends to misunderstand the language of 
Turrettin and Pictet, the contemporaries or immediate succes- 
sors of Beza. This suggests a third source of difficulty on this 
subject, the ambiguity of the terms employed in these Confes- 
sions. The words, presence, real, true, flesh and blood, sub- 
stance, &c., are all employed, in many cases, out of their 
ordinary sense. We are said to receive the true body and 
blood, but nothing material; the substance, but not the essence; 
the natural body, but only by faith. It is not easy to unravel 
these conflicting statements, and to determine what they really 
mean. Besides all this, it is hard to tell where to look for the 
authoritative exhibition of the Reformed doctrine. Shall we 
look to the private writings of the Reformers, or to the public 
Confessions? If to the latter, shall we rely on those of Switzer- 
land, or on those of the Palatinate, France, or Belgium? These, 
though they have a general coincidence, do not entirely agree. 
Some favour one interpretation, and some another. Dr Nevin 
chooses to make Calvin the great authority, and pronounces 
the Confessions of the Swiss Churches “ chaotic and contradic- 
tory.” The most satisfactory method of proceeding, as we 
conceive, will be to quote in the first instance, those authorities 
which represent the Swiss views ; secondly, those which present 
the views of Calvin ; and thirdly, those symbols in which both 
parties concurred. Having done this, we propose to analyse 
these statements, and endeavour to determine their meaning. 
First, then, 


§ 1. The Zuinglian view. 


Zuingle* says: “The Lord’s Supper is nothing else than 
the food of the soul, and Christ instituted the ordinance as a 
memorial of himself. When a man commits himself to the 
sufferings and redemption of Christ, he is saved. Of this he 


* We use the name of Zuingle to characterise the form of doctrine which he ac- 
tually taught, and which was adopted in the Church of Zurich, of which he was the 
pastor ; not in the sense in which the term Zuinglian is popularly used, to designate 
what was really the Socinian or Remonstrant doctrine on the sacraments. 
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4 has left us a certain visible sign of his flesh and blood, both 
which he has commanded us to eat and drink in remembrance 

of him.” This is said in a document presented to the Council 
} of Zurich in 1523. In his LX VII. Articles, published in 1523, 
/ he says briefly on this subject, in Art. 17, ‘“ Christ who offered 
himself once upon the cross is the eternally sufficient offering 
and sacrifice for the sins of all believers. Whence it follows 
that the mass is not a sacrifice, but the commemoration of the 
sacrifice made upon the cross, and, as it were, a seal of the 
redemption effected by Christ.” In the ‘‘ Expositio Chr. 
Fidei,” written just before his death, and published by Bullin- 
ger, 1536, he says, “The natural substantial body of Christ 
in which he suffered, and in which he is now seated in heaven, 
at the right hand of God, is not in the Lord’s Supper eaten 
corporeally, or as to its essence, but spiritually only...... 
Spiritually to eat the body of Christ is nothing else than with 
the spirit and mind to rely on the goodness and mercy of 
God through Christ... .. . Sacramentally to eat his body, 
is, the sacrament being added, with the mind and spirit to 
feed upon him.” * And afterwards, “ We assert, therefore, 
that the body of Christ is not eaten in the Supper in a gross 
carnal manner as the Papists pretend, but spiritually and 
sacramentally, with a devout, believing, and holy mind, as St 
Chrysostom says.” In his Epist. ad Princip. German. (Op. ii. 
p- 546), he uses this language: ‘“‘ When the bread and wine, 
consecrated by the very words of Christ, are distributed to the 
brethren, is not the whole Christ, as it were, sensibly (if words 
are required, I will say more than I am wont to do) presented 
to the senses? But how? Is the natural body handled and 
eaten? By no means; but offered to the mind to be contem- 
plated, for the senses we have the sacrament of this thing. 
2 6.6 ae We never have denied that Christ is sacramentally 
and in mysterio present in the Lord’s Supper, as well on 
account of believing contemplation as the whole symbolical 
service.” 

The Confessions which most nearly conform to this view are 
the Confessio Tetrapolitana, the First Basel, and the First 
Helvetic Confession. All these are apologetic. The last 
named protests against the representation that the Reformed 
regard the sacraments as mere badges of profession, asserting 
that they are also signs and means of grace. In Art. 22, the 
Lord’s Supper is called cana mystica, “in which Christ truly 
offers his body and blood, and hence himself, to his people; 
not as though the body and blood of Christ were naturally 
united with the bread and wine, or locally included in them, 
or sensibly there present, but in so far as the bread and wine 

* Niemeyer Col. Conf., pp. 44, 47. 
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are symbols, through which we have communion in his body 
and blood, not to the nourishment of the body, but of the 
spiritual or eternal life.” 

The most concise and perspicuous statement of this form of 
the doctrine is to be found in “ The Sincere Confession of the 
Ministers of the Church of Zurich,” dated 1545. Those minis- 
ters say, “ We teach that the great design and end of the 
Lord’s-Supper, that to which the whole service is directed, is 
the remembrance of the body of Christ devoted, and of his 
blood shed, for the remission of our sins. This remembrance, 
however, cannot take place without true faith. And although 
the things, of which the service is a memorial, are not visible 
or present after a corporal manner, nevertheless believing ap- 
prehension and the assurance of faith renders them present in 
one sense to the soul of the believer. He has truly eaten the 
bread of Christ . . . . who believes on Christ, very God and 
very man, crucified for us, on whom to believe is to eat, and 
to eat, to believe... .. Believers have in the Lord’s Supper 
no other lifegiving food than that which they receive elsewhere 
than in that ordinance. The believer, therefore, receives both, 
in and out of the Lord’s Supper, in one and the same way, and 
by the same means of faith, one and the same food, Christ, 
except that in the Supper the reception is connected with the 
actions and signs appointed by Christ, and accompanied with 
a testifying, thanksgiving, and binding service. ... . Christ’s 
flesh has done its work on earth, having been offered for our 
salvation; now it no longer benefits on earth, and is no longer 
here.”* This is a remarkably clear and precise statement, 
and should be remembered; for we shall find Calvin and 
others, whose language is often so different, avowing their con- 
currence with these ministers of Zurich, or at least uniting 
with them in the statement of this doctrine. 


§ 2. Views of Calvin and of the Confessions formed under his 
influence. 


Inst. iv. 17, 10: —“ We conclude that our souls are fed by the 
flesh and blood of Christ, just as our corporal life is preserved 
by bread and wine. For the analogy of the signs would not 
hold, if our souls did not find their aliment in Christ, which, 
however, cannot be the case, unless Christ truly coalesce into 
one with us, and support us through the use of his flesh and 
blood. It may seem incredible, indeed, that the flesh of Christ 
should reach us from such an immense local distance, so as to 
become our food. But we must remember how far the secret 
power of the Holy Spirit transcends all our senses, and what 
* Guerike: Symbolik. s. 452. 
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folly it must be even to think of reducing his immensity to our 
measure. Let faith embrace, then, what the understanding 
@}),cannot grasp, namely, that the Spirit unites things which are 
totally separated. Now, this sacred communication of his flesh 
/| and blood, by which Christ transfuses his life into us, just as 
if he penetrated our bones and marrow, he testifies and seals 
in the holy Supper; not by the exhibition of a vain and empty 
sign, but by putting forth such an energy of his Spirit as ful- 
fils what he promises. What is thus attested, he offers to all 
who — the spiritual banquet. It is, however, fruitfully 
received by believers only, who accept such vast grace with 
inward gratitude and trust.” : 

In 1561, Calvin wrote, in answer to the Lutheran Hesshuss, 
and with a view to unite the two parties, his Tract ‘‘ De vera 
participatione carnis et sanguinis Christi in Sacra Coena.” In 
an appendix to that Tract, he says, “ The same body, then, 
which the Son of God once offered in sacrifice to the Father, 
he daily offers to us in the Supper, that it may be our spiritual 
aliment. Only that must be held which was intimated as to 
the mode, that it is not necessary that the essence of the flesh 
should descend from heaven, in order that we may feed upon 
it; but that the power of the Spirit is sufficient to penetrate 
through all impediments, and to surmount all local distance. 
At the same time, we do not deny that the mode here is in- 
comprehensible to human thought; for flesh naturally could 

. neither be the life of the soul, nor exert its power upon us 
from heaven; and not without reason is the communication, 
which makes us flesh of his flesh, and bone of his bone, deno- 
minated by Paul a great mystery. In the sacred Supper we 
acknowledge it a miracle, transcending both nature and our 
own understanding, that Christ’s life is made common to us 
with himself, and his flesh given us as aliment.” 

Again, “These things being disposed of, a doubt still ap- 
pears with respect to the word substance, which is readily 
allayed, if we put away the gross imagination of a manduca- 
tion of the flesh, as though it were like corporal food, that 
being put into the mouth is received into the stomach. For 
if this absurdity be removed, there is no reason why we should 
deny that we are fed with Christ’s flesh substantially, since we 
truly coalesce with him into one body by faith, and are thus 
made one with him. Whence it follows we are joined with 
him in substantial connection, just as substantial vigour flows 
down from the head into the members. The definition must 
then stand, that we are made to partake of Christ’s flesh sub- 
stantially; not in the way of carnal mixture, or as if the flesh 
of Christ drawn down from heaven entered into us, or were 

swallowed by the mouth, but because the flesh of Christ, as 
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to its power and efficacy, vivifies our souls, not otherwise than 
the body is nourished by the substance of bread and wine.” 

We prefer giving these extreme passages as selected by Dr 
Nevin, instead of others of a different character, which could 
easily be gathered from Calvin’s works. Those of the latter 
class will turn up in their appropriate places. We proceed to 
quote some of the Confessions which most manifestly bear the 
impress of Calvin’s hand or spirit. 

The Gallican Confession was adopted by the Protestants of 
France in 1559. In the 36th Art. it is said: “ Quamvis 
(Christus) nunc sit in ccelis, ibidem etiam remansurus donec 
veniat mundum judicaturus: credimus tamen, eum arcana et 
incomprehensibili Spiritus sui virtute nos nutrire et vivificare 
sui corporis et sanguinis substantia per fidem apprehensa.* 
Dicimus autem hoc spiritualiter fieri, non ut efficaciz et veri- 
tatis loco imaginationem aut cogitationem supponamus, sed 
potius, quoniam hoc mysterium nostre cum Christo coalitionis 
tam sublime est, ut omnes nostros sensus totumque nature 
ordinem superet, denique quoniam sit divinum ac ceeleste, non 
nisi fide percipi at apprehendi potest. 

Art. 37. “ Credimus, sicut antea diqgjum est, tam in ccena 
quam in baptismo, Deum nobis reipsa, id est vere et efficaciter 
donare quicquid ibi sacramentaliter figurat, ac proinde cum 
signis conjungimus veram possessionem ac fruitionem ejus rei, 
quze ita nobis offertur. Itaque affirmamus eos qui ad sacram 


mensam Domini puram fidem tanquam vas quoddam afferunt, - 


vere recipere quod ibi signa testificantur, nempe corpus et 
sanguinem Jesu Christi, non minus esse cibum ac potum 
anime, quam panis et vinum sunt corporis cibus.” 

This is perhaps the proper place to state, though not in 
chronological order, that at a meeting of the National Synod 
of France in 1571, Beza being prerident, an application was 
made by certain deputies to have the clause in Article 37 
altered, which asserts that -we are nourished with the “sub- 
stance of Christ’s body and blood.” The Synod refused to 
make the alteration, and explained the expression by saying 
they did not understand by it “ any confusion, conmixture, or 
conjunction, ..... but this only, that by his virtue all that is 
in him that is needful for our salvation is hereby most freely 
given and communicated to us. Nor do we consent with them 
who say we do communicate in his merits and gifts and spirit, 


* Why Dr Nevin, in his translation of this passage, should refer apprehensa to vir- 
tute, instead of substantia, we cannot tell.—[Dr Nevin’s translation is borne out by 
the circumstance, that in some editions of the Confession, such as Niemeyer’s, publish- 
ed at Leipsic, 1840, the words of the last clause appear in the following order: “ Credi- 
mus tamen eum arcana et incomprehensibili Spiritus sui virtute per fidem apprehensa, 


nos nutrire et vivificare sui corporis et sanguinis substantia.”—Ep. B. and F. Ev. 
REvIEw. ] 
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without his being at all made ours; but with the apostle (Eph. 
v. 23), admiring this supernatural, and to our reason incom- 
prehensible mystery, we do believe we are partakers of his 
body delivered to death for us, and of his blood shed for us, 
so that we are flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone, and that 
we receive him together with his gifts, by faith wrought in us by 
the incomprehensible virtue and efficacy of the Holy Spirit.”* 
This decision was considered by the ministers of Zurich as in- 
volving a condemnation of their doctrine, and they complained 
of it accordingly. The following year, 1572, therefore, the 
Synod decided, that though they chose to retain the word sub- 
stance in the sense explained, they did so “ without prejudicing 
those foreign churches, which, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, do not use the word substance.” And instead of saying, 
as they had done the year before, “ that we must truly parti- 
cipate in the second Adam, thatwe may derive life from him,” 
they substitute for the last clause the words, “ that by mysti- 
cal and spiritual communication with him we may derive that 
true eternal life.” ‘And the Lord’s Supper,” they add, “is 
principally instituted for the communication of it, though the 
same Lord Jesus be offered to us both in his substance and 
gifts, in the ministry of the word and baptism, and received by 
faith.” t 

In the articles adopted by the Synod of London in 1552, 
and sanctioned by the authority of Edward VI., the article on 
the Lord’s Supper gives in the first clause the scriptural lan- 
guage, “ To those who receive it worthily and with faith, the 
bread which we break is the communion of the body of Christ,” 
&c. The second clause rejects transubstantiation. The third 
denies the Lutheran doctrine, and asserts that as Christ is 
in heaven, “ non'debet quisquam fidelium carnis ejus et sangui- 
nis Realem et Corporalem (ut loquuntur) preesentiam in Eu- 
charistia vel credere vel profiteri.” 

In the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
adopted in 1562, the article on the Lord’s Supper corresponds 
in purport exactly in the first three clauses with the article of 
Edward VI. Then follow these words: ‘“ Corpus Christi da- 
tur accipitur et manducatur in ccena, tantum ceelesti et spi- 
rituali ratione. Medium autem quo corpus Christi accipi- 
tur et manducatur in coena fides est.” It is a remarkable fact 
that the Anglican Confessions have decidedly a more Zuinglian 
tone than those of any other of the Reformed Churches. This 
may in part be accounted for by the consideration that they 
were not irenical, drawn up to conciliate Lutherans. 

In the Scotch Confession of 1560, the language of Calvin is 
in a great measure retained. The only sentence that need be 


* Quick’s Synodicon, i. p. 92. + Ibid., i. p. 104, 
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quoted is the following: ‘“‘ We confess that believers in the 
right use of the Lord’s Supper thus eat the body and drink the 
blood of Jesus Christ, and we firmly believe that he dwells in 
them, and they in him, nay, that they thus become flesh of 
his flesh and bone of his bone’; for, as the eternal Deity gives 
life and immortality to the flesh of Christ, so also his flesh and 
blood, when eaten and drunk by us, confer on us the same pre- 
rogatives.” 

In the Belgic Confession, adopted in 1563, the following words 
occur, Art. 35:—“ Christus testificatur, nos, quam vere hoc sac- 
ramentum manibus nostris accipimus et tenemus, illudque ore 
comedimus et bibimus (unde et postmodum vita nostra susten- 
tatur), tam vere etiam nos fide (que anime et manus et os est) 
in animis nostris recipere verum corpus et verum sanguinem 
Christi, unici servatoris nostri, ad vitam nostram spiritualem. 
Nequaquam erraverimus dicentes, id quod comeditur esse pro- 
prium et naturale corpus Christi, idque quod bibitur proprium 
esse sanguinem. At manducandi modus talis est, ut non fiat 
ore corporis, sed spiritu per fidem.” It is not necessary to 
quote from other Confessions language of the same import with 
that already quoted. All the symbols above cited contain 
more or less distinctly the impress of Calvin’s views, if we 
except perhaps those of the Church of England, which, as 


before remarked, are more of a Zuinglian cast. We come 
now to 


§ 3. Those symbols in which both Zuinglians and Calvinists agreed. 


Perhaps the most interesting and important document of 
this class is the Consensus Tigurinus. Switzerland had long 
been greatly distracted by the controversy on the sacraments. 
After much persuasion on the part of his friends, Calvin was 
induced to go to Zurich and hold a conference with Bullinger 
in 1549. The result of that conference was the adoption of 
the articles previously drawn up by Calvin himself, and after- 
wards published with the title, ‘“ Consentio mutua in re Sacra- 
mentaria Ministrorum Tigurinze Ecclesiz, et D. Joannis Cal- 
vini Ministri Genevensis Kcclesize, jam nunc ab ipsis authori- 
bus edita.”. We have, therefore, in this document the well 
considered and solemnly announced agreement of the Zuinglian 
and Calvinistie portions of the Reformed Church. This Con- 
sensus was soon made the object of vehement attack by the 
Lutherans. Four years after its date, Calvin felt himself called 
upon to publish an explanation and defence of it. In his letter 
prefixed to that defence, and addressed to the ministers of 
Zurich and other Swiss Churches, he says, “The Lutherans now 
see that those whom they denounce as Sacramentarians agree ;” 
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and then adds, “ Nec vero, si superstites hodie essent optimi 
et eximii Christi servi Zuinglius et CEcolampadius, verbulum 
in ea sententia mutarent.”* 

This Consensus embraces twenty-six articles, all relating to 
the sacraments, and especially to the Lord’s Supper. In these 
articles there is not a word which any of the evangelical 
churches of the present day would desire to alter. We should 
like to print them all as the confession of our own faith on 
this whole subject. The first four are introductory. The 
fifth declares the necessity of our union with Christ, in order 
that we should partake of his life. The sixth declares that 
union to be spiritual, arising from the indwelling of the Spirit. 
The seventh sets forth the design of the sacraments. They 
are declared to be badges of profession and Christian commu- 
nion, excitements to thanksgiving and to the exercise of faith, 
and to a holy life, and syngraphe binding us thereto. Their 
principal end, however, is said to be that God therein may 
testify his grace to us, represent and seal it; for though they 
signify nothing not announced in the word, still it is a great 
thing that they present, as it were, living images before our 
eyes, and which affect our senses and serve to lead us to the 
thing signified, while they recall to mind the death of Christ 
and all his benefits, that our faith may be called into exercise; 
and, besides this, what God had by his mouth declared is here 
confirmed and sealed. The eighth declares that God inwardly 
works or communicates by his Spirit the blessings signified by 
the sacraments. They are, therefore, as stated in the ninth 
article, not naked signs, but as it is there expressed, “ Though 
we distinguish, as is proper, between the sign and things sig- 
nified, we do not disjoin the truth (or reality) from the signs, 
since all who by faith embrace the promises there presented, 
receive Christ with his spiritual gifts.” In the tenth article it 
is therefore said, we should look at the promise rather than 
the signs. The signs without Christ are declared in the 
eleventh article to be inanes larva. The articles from the 
twelfth to the seventeenth, both included, relate to the efficacy 
of the sacraments. It is denied that they have any virtue in 
themselves, all their efficacy is referred to the attending power 
of God, which is exercised only in the elect, and therefore it is 
added, the doctrine that the sacraments confer grace on all 
who do not oppose the obstacle of mortal sin, falls to the 
ground. In the eighteenth it is stated that the reason why 
the sacraments fail to benefit unbelievers is to be referred to 

* Compare with this the language of Dr Nevin, who endeavours to represent the 
doctrine of Calvin and Zuingle on this subject to be as wide apart as the poles. He 
even says, “If Calvinism, the system of Geneva, necessarily runs here into Zuing- 


lianism, we may, indeed, well despair of the whole interest ; for most assuredly no 
church can stand that is found to be constitutionally unsacramental.”—(P. 74.) 
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their want of faith, and neither to the sacraments, which always 
retain their integrity, nor to God. The nineteenth teaches 
that the blessings received in the sacraments are by believers 
received on other occasions; and, moreover, as is said in the 
twentieth, the benefit received from the sacraments is not to be 
restricted to the time of administration, but may follow long 
afterwards. Those baptized in infancy are often regenerated in 
youth, or even old age. In the twenty-first article all local 
presence of Christ in the eucharist is denied. As a man he is 
in heaven, and is present only to the mind and faith. The 
twenty-second states that the words of institution, “ This is 
my body,” must be understood figuratively. In the twenty- 
third it is taught that manducation of Christ’s body implies no 
mixture or transfusion of substance, but the derivation of life 
from his body and blood as a sacrifice. The last three articles 
are directed against transubstantiation, the Lutheran doctrine 
of the local presence, and the adoration of the host. 

The force of this document as an exhibition of the true doc- 
trine of the Reformed Church on this whole subject is greatly 
impaired in this meagre outline. We shall, however, have oc- 
casion to refer to its more explicit statements in the progress 
of this investigation. The next witness to be cited is the 
Heidelberg Catechism. It was prepared at the command of 
Frederick III., elector of the Palatinate, by Caspar Olevian, a 
disciple of Calvin, and Ursinus; a friend of Melanchthon, and 
adopted by a general synod held at Heidelberg in 1563. This 
catechism having symbolical authority, both in the German and 
Dutch Reformed Churches, is entitled to peculiar respect as a 
witness to the faith of the Reformed Church. 

In answer to the 66th question, the sacraments are declared 
to be “ sacred visible signs and seals instituted by God, that 
through them he may more clearly present and seal the pro- 
mise of the gospel, viz., that he, for the sake of the one offer- 
ing of Christ accomplished on the cross, grants to us the for- 
giveness of sin and eternal life.”* 

In answer to the following question, it is stated that the de- 
sign both of the word and sacraments is to direct our faith to 
the sacrifice of Christ on the cross, as the only ground of our 
faith :— 

Ques. 75. “ How art thou reminded and assured, in the 
holy Supper, that thou art a partaker of the one offering of 
Christ on the cross, and of all his benefits ?—Ans. Thus, that 
Christ has commanded me to eat of this broken bread, and to 
drink of this cup, and has promised, First, That as surely as I 


* There is some slight variation as to phraseology between the German and Latin 
copies of this catechism. We unfortunately have not the authorised English version 
at hand, and therefore are obliged to translate, except where Dr Nevin has given the 
English version, from the originals. 
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see with my eyes the bread of the Lord broken for me, and the 
cup handed to me, so surely was his body broken and offered 
for me on the cross, and his blood shed for me; Second, That 
he himself as certainly feeds and nourishes my soul to eternal 
life with his crucified body and shed blood, as I receive from 
the hand of the minister, and after a corporal manner partake 
' of the bread and wine, which are given as the symbols of the 
body and blood of Christ.” 

Ques. 76. “ What is it then to eat the crucified body and drink 
the shed blood of Christ?—Ans. It is not only to embrace with 
a believing heart all the sufferings and death of Christ, and 
thereby to obtain the pardon of sin and eternal life, but also, 
besides that, to become more and more united to his sacred 
body by the Holy Ghost, who dwells both in Christ and in us; 
so that we, though Christ is in heaven and we on earth, are, 
notwithstanding, flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone; and 
that we live and are governed for ever by one Spirit, as the 
members of the same body are by one soul.” 

In the answer to the 78th, it is said that as in baptism the 
water is not changed into the blood of Christ, nor is itself the 
ablution of sin, but the symbol and pledge of those things, so 
in the Lord’s Supper the bread is not the body of Christ, though 
from the nature of a sacrament and usage of Scripture it is so 
called. 

In answer to Ques. 79th, it is said the bread is called Christ’s 
body, &c., “not only thereby to teach us that as bread and 
wine support this temporal life, so his crucified body and shed 
blood are the true meat and drink whereby our souls are fed 
unto eternal life, but more especially by these visible signs and 
pledges to assure us, that we are as really partakers of his true 
body and blood (by the operation of the Holy Ghost), as we 
receive by the mouths of our bodies these holy signs in remem- 
brance of him; and that all his sufferings and obedience are 
as certainly ours as if we had in our own persons suffered and 
made satisfaction for our sins to God.” 

In the following question, “ What is the difference between 
the Lord’s Supper and the Popish mass?” the first clause of the 
answer is: “‘ The Supper of the Lord testifies to us that we 
have perfect remission of all our sins, on account of the one 
sacrifice of Christ which he himself made once for all upon 
the cross; and also that we by the Holy Spirit are united to 
Christ, who according to his human nature is only in heaven 
at the right hand of the Father, and is there to be adored 
by us.” 

There is nothing in this account of the Lord’s Supper to which 
exception would even now be taken. There is something in the 
answer to the 75th question, which seems evidently intended 
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to cover Calvin’s peculiar opinion of a miraculous influence 
from the body of Christ in heaven, but it is also as evidently 
intended to cover Bullinger’s view on that subject. It is lan- 
guage to which Zuingle and (colampadius, as Calvin says on 
another occasion, would not object. This is the more remark- 
able when we consider the historical circumstances under which 
this catechism was drawn up, and its decidedly irenical object. , 
No part of Germany was more distracted by the sacramentarian | 
controversy than the Palatinate. Nowhere was greater exer- 
tion made to conciliate the Lutherans by framing expressions 
which they could adopt. Yet this catechism, framed under 
these circumstances, teaches nothing to which the ministers of 
Zurich. would be unwilling to subscribe. 

The only other public symbol which it is necessary to cite, is 
the Second Helvetic Confession. This on some accounts is the 
most authoritative of all the Confessions of the Reformed 
Church. It was drawn up by Bullinger in 1562. In 1565 the 
Elector Frederick, above mentioned, alarmed by the furious 
contentions in his dominions, and annoyed by the misrepre- 
sentations of the Lutherans, wrote to Bullinger to send him a 
Confession which would if possible unite the parties, or at least 
silence the clamours of the Lutherans, and which the Elector 
might present at the approaching diet of the empire to refute 
the calumnies directed against the Reformed. Bullinger sent 
this Confession, which he had prepared some years before. The 
Elector was perfectly well satisfied. To give it weight it was 
then sanctioned by the Helvetic Churches, and soon became 
one of the most generally recognised standards of the Reformed 
in all parts of Europe. What it teaches on the Lord’s Supper 
is entitled to be regarded as a fair exhibition of the real doc- 
trine of the church. The fact that it was written by Bullinger, 
the successor of Zuingle at Zurich, the great opponent of what 
was considered peculiar in Calvin’s views of this subject, would 
lead us to expect to find in it nothing but what the Zurich 
ministers could cordially adopt. 

In the 19th chapter it is taught concerning the sacraments 
in general: 1. That they are mystic symbols, or holy rites, or 
sacred actions, including ‘the word, signs, and the things sig- 
nified. 2. That there were sacraments under the old as well 
as under the new economy. 3. That God is their author, and 
still operates through them. 4. That Christ is the great object 
presented in them, the substance and matter of them, the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world, the rock of which all 
our fathers drank, &c. 5. Therefore as far as the substance is 
concerned, the sacraments of the two dispensations are equal, 
they have the same Author, the same significancy and effect. 

6. The old have been abolished, and baptism and the Lord’s 
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Supper introduced in their place. 7. Then follows an exposition 
of the constituent parts of a sacrament: First, The word, by 
which the elements are constituted sacred signs. Water, 
bread, and wine, are in themselves, apart from divine appoint- 
ment, no sacred symbols. It is the word of God added to 
them, consecrating or setting them apart, which gives them 
their sacramental character. Secondly, The signs being thus 
consecrated, receive the names of the things signified. Water 
is called regeneration, the bread and wine, the body and blood 
of Christ—i.¢., the symbols or sacraments of his body and 
blood. They are not changed in their own nature. They are 
called by the names of the things signified, because the two 
are sacramentally united; that is, united by mystical signifi- 
cance and divine appointment. 8. In the next paragraph, the 
Confession rejects, on the one hand, the Romish doctrine of 
consecration; and, on the other, the opinion of those who either 
make the sacraments mere common signs, or entirely useless. 
9. The benefits signified are not so included or bound to the 
sacraments, that all who receive the signs receive the things 
signified ; nor does the efficacy depend on the administrator, 
nor their integrity upon the receiver. As the Word of God 
continues his Word whether men believe or not, so it is with 
the sacraments. 

The 21st chapter is devoted to the Lord’s Supper. The fol- 
lowing passages, which we prefer giving in the original, will 
suffice to exhibit the doctrine here taught:— 

“Ut autem rectius et perspicacius intelligatur, quomodo caro 
et sanguis Christi sint cibus et potus fidelium, percipianturque 
a fidelibus ad vitam zternam, paucula hee adjiciemus. Man- 
ducatio non est unius generis. Est enim manducatio corporalis, 
qua cibus in os percipitur ab homine, dentibus atteritur, et in 
ventrem deglutitur ” Nothing of this kind, of course, 
is admitted with regard to the Lord’s Supper. 

“ Est et spiritualis manducatio corporis Christi, non ea 
quidem, qua existimemus cibum ipsum mutari in spiritum, sed 
qua, manente in sua essentia et proprietate corpore et san- 
guine Domini, ea nobis communicantur spiritualiter, utique 
non corporali modo, sed spirituali, per Spiritum Sanctum, qui 
videlicet ea, quee per carnem et sanguinem Domini pro nobis 
in mortem tradita, parata sunt, ipsam inquam remissionem 
peccatorum, liberationem, et vitam zternam, applicat et con- 
fert nobis, ita ut Christus in nobis vivat, et nos in ipso viva- 
mus, efficitque ut ipsum, quo talis sit, cibus et potus spiritualis 
noster, id est, vita nostra, vera fide percipiamus Et 
sicut opertet cibum in nosmetipsos edendo recipere, ut operetur 
in nobis, suamque efficaciam exerat, cum extra nos positus, 
nihil nobis prosit; ita necesse est nos fide Christum recipere, 
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ut noster fiat, vivatque in nobis, et nos in ipso. . . . . Ex qui- 
bus omnibus claret nos, per spiritualem cibum, minime intelli- 
gere imaginarium, nescio quem, cibum, sed ipsum Domini 
corpus pro nobis traditum, quod tamen percipiatur a fidelibus, 
non corporaliter, sed spiritualiter per fidem. ... . Fit autem 
hic esus et potus spiritualis, etiam extra Domini ccenam, et 
quoties, aut ubiqunque homo in Christum crediderit. Quo 
fortassis illud Augustini pertinet, Quid paras dentem et ven- 
trem? crede, et manducasti. 

“ Preeter superiorem manducationem spiritualem, est et sa- 
cramentalis manducatio corporis Domini, qua fidelis non tan- 
tum spiritualiter et interne participat vero corpore et sanguine 
Domini, sed foris etiam accedendo ad mensam Domini, accipit 
visibile corporis et sanguinis Domini sacramentum.” 

We have thus furnished, as it appears to us, adequate ma- 
terials for a clear and decided judgment as to what was the 
real doctrine of the Reformed Church as to the Lord’s Supper. 
We propose now to review these materials and apply them to 
the decision of the various questions agitated on this subject. 


§ 4. In what sense is Christ present in the Lord's Supper ? 


The authorities above cited, and the private writings of the 
Reformed theologians, are abundant in teaching that Christ 
is present in the Lord’s Supper. They represent it as a ca- 
lumny, when the Lutherans asserted that the Reformed re- 
garded the bread and wine as representing the body and blood 
of Christ in no other sense than a statue represents Hercules 
or Mercury. Zuingle says, “‘ We have never denied that the 
body of Christ is sacramentally and mystically present in the 
Lord’s Supper.” They admitted not only that he is present as 
God and by his Spirit, but in an important sense as to his 
body and blood. The whole controversy relates to this latter 
point, viz., to the mode in which the body and blood of Christ 
are present in the Lord’s Supper. In deciding this point, the 
Reformed theologians are very accurate in determining the 
different: senses in which a thing may be said to be present. 
The word presence, they say, is a relative term, and cannot be 
understood without reference to the object said to be present, 
and the subject to which it is present. For presence is no- 
thing but the application of an object to the faculty suited to 
the perception of it. Hence, there is a twofold presence, viz., 
of things sensible and of things spiritual. The former are 
present, as the word imports, when they are pra sensibus, so 
as to be perceived by the senses; the latter, when they are 
presented to the intelligence so as to be apprehended and 
enjoyed. Again, presence even as to sensible objects is not to 
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be confounded with nearness. It stands opposed, not to dis- 
tance, but to absence. The sun is as near to us when absent 
at night as when present by day. A thing, therefore, may be 
present as to efficacy and virtue which is at a great distance 
locally. In which of these senses are the body and blood of 
Christ present in the Lord’s Supper? All the Reformed, in 
answer to this question, say that it is not in the sense of local 
nearness. The bread is neither transmuted into the body of 
Christ, as Romanists say, nor is his body locally present in, 
with, and under the bread, according to the Lutheran doctrine. 
The presence is to the mind, the object is not presented to the 
senses, but apprehended by faith. It is a presence of virtue 
and efficacy, not of propinquity. All these statements, both 
negative and positive, are found in the authorities referred to 
in the preceding pages. The Helv. Conf., chap. xxi., says: 
“The body of Christ is in heaven at the right hand of God. 
. ..+ Yet the Lord is not absent from his church when cele- 
brating his Supper. The sun is absent from us in heaven, 
nevertheless it is efficaciously present with us ; how much more 
is Christ, the Sun of righteousness, though absent as to the 
body, present with us, not corporally indeed, but spiritually, 
by his vivifying influence.” Calvin, in the Consensus Tigurinus, 
art. xxi., says: “ Every imagination of local presence is to be 
entirely removed. For while the signs are here on earth seen 
by the eyes, and handled by the hands, Christ, so far as he is a 
man, is no where else than in heaven, and is to be sought only 
by the mind and by faith. It is, therefore, an irrational and 
impious superstition to include him in the earthly elements.” 
In the 10th art. it is taught that he is present in the promise, 
not in the signs. 

Ursinus, the principal author of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
in his exposition of that formulary, says: “ These two, the sign 
and the thing signified, are united together in this sacrament, 
not by any copulation, or corporal and local existence of one in 
the other, much less by transubstantiation, or changing the 
one into the other, but by signifying, sealing, and exhibiting 
the one by the other; that is, by a sacramental union, whose 
bond is the promise added to the bread, requiring the faith of 
the receivers. Whence it is clear, that these things in their 
lawful use are always jointly exhibited and received, but not 
without faith of the promise, viewing and apprehending the 
thing promised, now present in the sacrament, yet not present 
or included in the sign as in a vessel containing it; but present 
in the promise, which is the better part, the life and soul of 
the sacrament. For they want judgment who affirm that 
Christ’s body cannot be present in the sacrament except it be 
in or under the bread; as if forsooth the bread alone without 
NO. V. U 
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the promise were either the sacrament or the principal part 
of the sacrament.” * 

There is, therefore, a presence of Christ’s body in the Lord’s 
Supper, not local, but spiritual; not for the senses, but for the 
mind and to faith; not of nearness, but of efficacy. This pre- 
sence (as Zuingle said, “if they want words”), the Reformed 
were willing to call real; if by real was understood, not essen- 
tial or corporal, but true and efficacious, as opposed to ima- 
ginary or ineffective. So far as this point is concerned, there 
is no doubt as to the doctrine of the Reformed Church. 


§ 5. What is meant by feeding on the body and blood of Christ ? 


This question does not relate to the thing received, but 
simply to the mode of receiving. What is intended by sacra- 
mental manducation! In reference to this point, all the Re- 
formed agreed as to the following particulars: 1. This eating 
was not with the mouth, either after the manner of ordinary 
food, which the Lutherans themselves denied, or in any other 
manner. The mouth was not in this case the organ of recep- 
tion. 2. Itis only by the soul that the body and blood of 
Christ are received. 3. It is by faith, which is declared to be 
the hand and the mouth of the soul. 4. It is by or through 
the power of the Holy Ghost. As to all these points there is 
a perfect agreement among the symbols of the Reformed 
Church. Con. Tig., art. 23: “That Christ feeds our souls 
with his body and blood, here set forth, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, is not to be understood as involving any mixture 
or transfusion of substance, but that we derive life from his 
body once offered as a sacrifice, and from his blood shed as an 
expiation.” Belgic Con., art. 35: God, it is said, sent Christ, 
as the true bread from heaven, “ which nourishes and sustains 
the spiritual life of believers, if it be eaten; that is, if it be 
applied and received by the Spirit through faith.” Ursinus: 
“There is then in the Lord’s Supper a double meat and drink— 
one external, visible, and terrene, namely, bread and wine; and 
another internal. There is also a double eating and receiving: 
an external and signifying, which is the corporal receiving of 
the bread and wine; that is, that which is performed by the 
hands, mouth, and senses of the body; and an internal, invi- 
sible, and signified, which is the fruition of Christ’s death, and 
a spiritual ingrafting into Christ’s body ; that is, which is not 
performed by the hands and mouth, but by the spirit and 
faith.” 

As to the question whether there is any difference between 
eating and believing, the authorities differ. The Zurich Con- 
* Quoted by Dr Nevin, p. 91. 
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fession, and the Helvetic, quoted above, distinctly say there is 
not. The former says, ‘ Eating is believing, and believing is 
eating.” The latter says, “ This eating takes place as often as 
and whenever a man believes in Christ.” So the Belgie Con- 
fession just quoted. Calvin, however, makes a distinction be- 
tween the two; eating, he says, is not faith, but the effect of 
faith. ‘“ There are some,” he says, “who define, in a word, 
that to eat the flesh of Christ and to drink his blood is no 
other than to believe on Christ himself. But I conceive that 
in that remarkable discourse in which Christ recommends us 
to feed upon his body, he intended to teach us something more 
striking and sublime ; namely, that we are quickened by a real 
participation of him, which he designates by the terms eating 
and drinking, that no person might suppose the life which we 
receive from him to consist in simple knowledge. ... . . At 
the same time, we confess there is no eating but by faith, and 
it is impossible to imagine any other; but the difference between 
me and those whose opinion I now oppose, is this: ..... 
they consider eating to be faith itself, but I apprehend it to be 
rather a consequence of faith.” We do not see the force of 
this distinction. It all depends upon the latitude given to the 
idea of faith. If you restrict it to knowledge and assent, there 
is room for the distinction between eating and believing. But 
if faith includes the real appropriation of Christ, it includes 
all Calvin seems to mean by both terms, eating and believing. 
This question is of no historical importance. It created no 
diversity of opinion in the church. 

The question, whether eating the flesh of Christ, and drink- 
ing his blood, is confined to the Lord’s Supper—in other words, 
whether there is any special benefit or communion with Christ 
to be had there, and which cannot elsewhere be obtained—the 
Romanists and Lutherans answer in the affirmative ; the Re- 
formed unanimously in the negative. They make indeed a dis- 
tinction between spiritual and sacramental manducation. 
What is elsewhere received by faith, without the signs and 
significant actions, is in the sacraments received in connection 
with them. This is clearly taught in the Confession of Zurich, 
1545, quoted above; also in the second Helvetic Confession, as 
has already been shown. That Confessionvindicates this doctrine 
from the charge of rendering the sacrament useless.. For, as 
it says, though we receive Christ once, we need to receive him 
continually, and to have our faith strengthened from day to day. 
Calvin teaches the same doctrine in the Con. Tig., art.19 “The 
verity which is figured in the sacraments believers receive extra 
eorum usum. Thus in baptism, Paul’s sins were washed away, 
which had already been blotted out. Baptism was to Cornelius 
the laver of regeneration, though he had before received the 
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Spirit. And so in the Lord’s Supper, Christ communicates 
himself to us, though he had already imparted himself to us and 
dwells within us.” The office of the sacraments, he teaches, is to 

. confirm and increase our faith. In his defence of this Consen- 
sus, he expresses surprise that a doctrine so plainly proved by 
experience and Scripture, should be called into question.—(Nie- 
meyer’sCol. p. 212.) In the decree of the French National Synod 
of 1572, already quoted, it is said, ‘‘ The same Lord Jesus, both 
as to his substance and gifts, is offered to us in baptism and the 
ministry of the Word, and received by believers.” 

We find the same doctrine in the Book of Common Prayer 
of the Church of England. In the Office for the communion 
of the sick, the minister is directed to instruct a parishioner 
who is prevented receiving the sacrament, “that if he do truly 
repent him of his sins, and steadfastly believe that Jesus Christ 
hath suffered death upon the Cross for him, and shed his Blood 
for his redemption, earnestly remembering the benefits he hath 
thereby, and giving him hearty thanks therefor, he doth eat 
and drink the Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ profitably 
to his soul’s health, although he do not receive the Sacrament 
with his mouth.” On this point there was no diversity of 
opinion in any part of the Reformed Church. There was no 
communion of Christ, no participation of his body and blood, 
not offered to believers and received by them, elsewhere than 
at the Lord’s table and by other means. This is exalting the 
grace of God, without depreciating the value of the sacraments. 


§ 6. What is meant by the body and blood of Christ as received in 
the sacrament ? 


The language employed in answer to this question is very 
various. It is said, we received Christ and his benefits, his 
flesh and blood, his true body, his natural body, his substance, 
the substance of his flesh and blood. All these forms of expres- 
sion occur. Calvin says, we receive the substance of Christ. 
The Gallican Confession says, “‘ We are fed with the substance 
of his body and blood.” The Belgic Confession, that we re- 
ceived “his natural body.” The question is, What does this 
mean! There is one thing in which all parties agreed, viz., 
that our union with Christ was a real union, that we receive 
him and not his benefits merely ; that he dwells in his people 
by his Spirit, whose presence is the presence of Christ. Though 
all meant this, this is not all that is intended by the expres- 
sions above cited. What is meant by saying we receive his 
flesh and blood, or the substance of them? The negative 
answer to this question given by the Reformers uniformly is, 
they do not mean that we partake of the material particles of 
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Christ’s body, nor do they express any mixture or transfusion 
of substance. The affirmative statement is, in general terms, 
just as uniform, that these expressions indicate the virtue, 
efficacy, life-giving power of his body. But there are two ways 
in which this was understood. Some intended by it, not the 
virtue of Christ’s body and blood as flesh and blood, but their 
virtue as a body broken and of blood as shed, that is, their 
sacrificial, atoning efficacy. Others, however, insisted that 
besides this there was a vivifying efficacy imparted to the body 
of Christ by its union with the divine nature, and that by the 
power of the Holy Ghost the believer, in the Lord’s Supper 
and elsewhere, received into his soul and by faith this mysteri- 
ous and supernatural influence. This was clearly Calvin’s idea, 
though he often contented himself with the expression of the 
former of these views. His doctrine is fully expressed in the 
following passages:—“ We acknowledge, without any circum- 
locution, that the flesh of Christ is life-giving, not only because 
once in it our salvation was obtained; but because now, we 
being united to him in sacred union, it breathes life into us. 
Or, to use fewer words, because being by the power of the 
Spirit engrafted into the body of Christ, we have a common 
life with him; for from the hidden fountain of divinity life is, 
in a wonderful way, infused into the flesh of Christ, and thence 
flows out to us.” Again: “ Christ is absent from us as to the 
body; by his Spirit, however, dwelling in us, he so lifts us to 
himself in heaven, that he transfuses the life-giving vigour of 
his flesh into us, as we grow by the vital heat of the sun.” 
From these and many similar passages, it is plain, Calvin meant 
by receiving the substance of Christ’s body, receiving its virtue 
or vigour, not merely as a sacrifice, but also the power inherent 
in it from its union with the divine nature, and flowing from it 
as heat from the sun. 

The other explanation of this matter is, that by receiving the 
substance of Christ's body, or by receiving his flesh and blood, 
was intended receiving their life-giving efficacy as a sacrifice, 
once offered on the cross for us. This view is clearly expressed 
in the Zurich Confession of 1545. “To eat the bread of Christ is 
to believe on him as crucified... ... His flesh once benefited 
us on earth, now it benefits here no longer, and is no longer 
here.” The same view is expressed by Calvin himself in the 
Con. Tig. 1549. In the 19th article we are said to eat the 
flesh of Christ, ‘‘because we derive our life from that flesh once 
offered in sacrifice for us, and from his blood shed as an expia- 
tion.” With equal clearness the same idea is presented in the 
Heidelberg Catechism, 1563. In Question 79, it is his crucified 
body and shed blood which are declared to be the food of the 
soul. The same thing is still more plainly asserted in the 
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Helvetic Confession, 1556, c. 21. In the first paragraph it is 
said, “Christ as delivered unto death for us and as a Saviour is 
the sum of this sacrament.” In the third paragraph this eating 
is explained as the application, by the Spirit, of the benefits of 
Christ’s death. And lower down, the food of the soul is de- 
clared to be caro Christi tradita pro nobis, et sanguis ejus effusus 
pro nobis. Indeed, as this Confession was written by Bullinger, 
minister of Zurich, the great opponent of Calvin’s peculiar view, 
it could not be expected to teach any other doctrine. In what 
is called thé Anglican Confession, drawn up by Bishop Jewell, 
1562, the same view is presented. It is there said, “ We 
maintain that Christ exhibits himself truly present; . . . . that 
in the Supper we feed upon him by faith and in the spirit (fide 
et spiritu), and that we have eternal life from his cross and 
blood.” To draw life from the cross is here the same as to 
draw it from his blood, and of course must refer to the sacrifi- 
cial efficacy of his death. 

The question now arises, Which of the two views above stated 
is entitled to be regarded as the real doctrine of the Reformed? 
The whole church united in saying believers receive the body 
and blood of Christ. They agreed in explaining this to mean 
that they received the virtue, efficacy, or vigour of his body 
and blood. But some understood thereby the virtue of his 
body as broken and of his blood as shed, that is, their sacrifi- 
cial efficacy. Others said that besides this, there was a mys- 
terious virtue in the body of Christ due to its union with the 
divine nature, which virtue was by the Holy Spirit conveyed to 
the believer. Which of these views is truly symbolical! The 
fairest answer to this question probably is, neither to the ex- 
clusion of the other. Those who held the one, expressed their 
fellowship with those who held the other. Calvin and Bullinger 
united in the Consensus Tigurinus, from which the latter view 
is excluded. Both views are expressed in the public Con- 
fessions. Some have the one, some the other. 

But if a decision must be made between them, the higher 
authority is certainly due to the doctrine of sacrificial efficacy 
first mentioned. 1. It has high symbolical authority in its fa- 
vour. Its being clearly expressed in the Con. Tig., the common 
platform of the church on this whole subject, and in the second 
Helvetic Confession, the most authoritative of all the symbols of 
the Reformed Church, and even in the Heidelberg Catechism, 
outweighs the private authority of Calvin, or the dubious ex- 
pression of the Gallican, Belgic, and some minor Confessions. 
2. What is perhaps of more real consequence, the sacrificial 
view is the only one that harmonises with the other doctrines 
of the church. The other is an uncongenial foreign element, 
derived partly from the influence of previous modes of thought, 
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partly from the dominant influence of the Lutherans and the 
desire of getting as near to them as possible, and partly, no 
doubt, from a too literal interpretation of certain passages of 
Scripture, especially John vi. 54-58, and Eph. v. 30. It is 
difficult to reconcile the idea that a life-giving influence eman- 
ates from the glorified body of Christ, with the universally re- 
ceived doctrine of the Reformed Church that we receive Christ 
as fully through the ministry of the Word as in the Lord’s 
Supper. However strongly some of the Reformed asserted 
that we partake of the true or natural body of Christ, and are 
fed by the substance of his flesh and blood, they all maintained 
that this was done whenever faith in him was exercised. Not 
to urge this point, however: all the Reformed taught, Calvin 
perhaps more earnestly than most others, that our union with 
Christ since the incarnation is the same in nature as that en- 
joyed by the saints under the old dispensation. This is per- 
fectly intelligible if the virtue of his flesh and blood, which we 
receive in the Lord’s Supper, is its virtue as a sacrifice, be- 
eause he was the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. 
His sacrifice was as effectual for the salvation of Abraham as 
of Paul, and could be appropriated as fully by the faith of the 
one as by that of the other. But if the virtue in question is a 
mysterious power due to the hypostatical union, flowing from 
Christ’s body, in heaven, it must be a benefit peculiar to be- 
lievers living since the incarnation. It is impossible that those 
living before the advent could partake of Christ’s body in this 
sense, because it did not then exist; it had not as yet been 
assumed into union with the divine nature. We find, there- 
fore, that Romanists and nominal Protestants make the great- 
est distinction as to the relation of the ancient saints to God, 
and that of believers since the advent, between the sacraments 
of the one dispensation and those of the other. All this is 
consistent and necessary on their theory of the incarnation, of 
the church, and of the sacraments, but it is all in the plainest 
contradiction to the doctrine of the Reformed Church.* Here, 
then, is an element which does not accord with the other doc- 
trines of that church; and this incongruity is one good reason 
for not regarding it as a genuine portion of its faith. 

Another good reason for this conclusion is, that the doc- 
trine almost immediately died out of the church. It had no 
root in the system and could not live. We hear nothing from 
the immediate successors of Calvin and Beza of this mysteri- 
ous, or, as it was sometimes called, miraculous influence of 
Christ’s heavenly body. Turrettin, Beza’s contemporary, ex- 
pressly discards it. So does Pictet, who followed Turrettin, 


* If any one doubts this assertion, let him read Calvin's Institutes, b. iv. c. 14. §§ 20 
-25. This subject, however, will come up in another place. 
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and so do the Reformed theologians as a body.* As a single 

indication of this fact we refer to Craig’s Catechism, written 

under an order of the General Assembly of the Church of 

Scotland of 1590, and sanctioned by that body in 1592. It 

will be remembered that the Scotch Confession of 1560, before 

quoted, follows the very language of Calvin on this particular 

point. In Craig’s Catechism, however, we have the following ex- 

hibition of the subject :— 

“Ques. 71. What signifieth the action of the Supper ?—Ans. 
That our souls are fed spiritually by the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ.— (John vi. 54.) 

“Ques. 72. When is this done?—Ans. When we feel the effi- 
cacy of his death in our conscience by the spirit of faith.— 
(John vi. 33.) 

“Ques. 75. Is Christ’s body in the elements?—Ans. No, but it 
is in heaven.—(Acts i. 11.) 

“Ques. 76. Why, then, is the element called his body?—Ans. 
Because it is a sure seal of his body given to our souls.” 

In the “ Confession of Faith used in the English Congrega- 
tion of Geneva,” the very first in date of the symbols of the 
Scotch Church, it is said: ‘So the Supper declareth that God, 
a provident Father, doth not only feed our bodies, but also 
nourishes our souls with the graces and benefits of Jesus Christ, 
which the Scripture calleth eating of his flesh and drinking of 
his blood.” 

It is of course admitted that a particular doctrine’s dying 
out of the faith of a church, is, of itself, no sufficient evidence 
that it was not a genuine part of its original belief. This is 
too obvious to need remark. There is, however, a great differ- 
ence between a doctrine’s being lost by a process of decay and 
by the process of growth. It is very possible that a particular 
opinion may be engrafted into a system, without having any 
logical or vital union with it, and is the more certain to be 
ejected, the more vigorous the growth and healthful the life of 
that system. The fundamental principles of Protestantism 
are the exclusive normal authority of Scripture, and justifica- 
tion by faith alone. If that system lives and grows, it must 
throw off every thing incompatible with those principles. It 
is the fact of this peculiar view of a mysterious influence of the 
glorified body of Christ, having ceased to live, taken in con- 
nection with its obvious incompatibility with other articles of 
the Reformed faith, that we urge as a collateral argument 
against its being a genuine portion of that system of doctrine. 

* We had tranecribed various authorities as to this point, but are obliged to exclude 
them for the want of space. We refer the reader only to Turrettin’s statement of the 
question as between the Reformed and Lutherans, where he will see this whole matter 


ventilated with that masterly discrimination for which Turrettin is unrivalled. Theol. 
Elenct. iii. p. 567. 
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According to the most authoritative standards of the Reformed 
Church, we receive the body and blood of Christ, as a sacrifice, 
just as Abraham and David received them, who ate of the same 
spiritual meat and drank of the same spiritual drink. The 
church is one, its life is one, its food is one, from Adam to the 
last of the redeemed. 


§ 7. What is the effect of receiving the body and blood of Christ ? 


This question is nearly allied to the preceding. In general 
terms it is answered by saying, that union with Christ, and the 
consequent reception of his benefits, is the effect of the believ- 
ing reception of the Lord’s Supper. In the Basel Confession 
it is said, “So that we, as members of his body, as our true 
head, live in him and he in us.” The Geneva Catechism says, 
the effect is “that we coalesce with him in the same life.” 
The Scotch Confession says, “ We surely believe that he abides 
in them (believers) and they in him, so that they become flesh 
of his flesh and bone of his bone.” The Heidelberg Catechism 
has much the same words, adding, “and ever live and are 
governed by one Spirit, as the members of our body by one 
soul.” The second Helvetic Confession says, the effect of the 
Lord's Supper is such an application of the purchase of Christ's 
death, by the Holy Spirit, ‘‘ that he lives in us and we in him.” 
So the Ang. Confession and others. 

In explaining the nature of this union between Christ and 
his people, the Reformed standards reject entirely, as we have 
already seen, every thing like corporeal contact, or the mix- 
ture or transfusion of substance. The proof of this point has 
already been sufficiently presented. We add only the lan- 
guage of Calvin. He says, in opposition to the Lutherans: 
“If they insist that the substance of Christ’s flesh is mingled 
with the soul of man, in how many absurdities do they involve 
themselves?”* See also his Inst. iv. 17, 32. In this negative 
statement, as to the nature of this union, all the Reformed 
agreed. They agreed also in the affirmative statement, that 
we receive Christ himself and not merely his benefits. The 
union with Christ is a real, and not an imaginary or merely 
moral one. This is often expressed by saying we receive the 
substance of Christ, i. ¢., as they explain it, Christ himself, or 
the Holy Spirit, by whom he dwells in his people.t Their 


* See his defence of the Consensus Tigurinus. 

+ All these forms of expressions, illustrated and interchanged as they are in the 
Confessions, occur also in the early Reformed theologians. Thus Turrettin says: 
“The union between Christ and us is never in Scripture spoken of as bodily, but 
spiritual and mystical, which can only be by the Spirit and faith.’’—(Tom. iii. p. 576.) 
“The bond of our union..... is, on the part of Christ, the efficacious operation of 
his Spirit; on our part, faith, and thence love."'—(P. 578.) This union, he adds, is called 
substantial and essential in reference to its verity. He asserts that we receive “ the 
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common mode of representation is that contained in the Con. 
Tig.: “ Hee spiritualis est communicatio quam habemus cum 
filio Dei, dum Spiritu suo in nobis habitans faciat credentes 
omnes, omnium, que in se resident, bonorum compotes.” The 
mode in which this subject is represented in Scripture, and in 
the Reformed standards, is, that when the Holy Spirit comes 
to one of God’s chosen with saving power, the soul is regene- 
rated; the first exercise of its new life is faith; Christ is 
thereby received; the union with him is thus consummated ; 
and on this follows the imputation of righteousness and all 
saving benefits. 

The only question is, Whether, besides this union effected 
by the Holy Spirit, there is on our part any participation of 
Christ’s human body, or of his human nature as such. This 
takes us back to the question already considered, relating to 
the mode of reception and the thing received, when it is said 
in Scripture, that we eat the flesh and drink the blood of the 
Son of Man. As to these questions, it will be remembered 
the Reformed agreed as to the following points:—1. That this 
reception is by the soul. 2. Through faith, not through the 
mouth. 3. By the power of the Holy Ghost. 4. That this 
receiving Christ’s body is not confined to the Lord’s Supper, 
but takes place whenever faith in him is exercised. 5. That 
it was common to believers before and after the coming of the 
Son of God in the flesh. We have here a complete estoppel 
of the claim of the authority of the Reformed Church in be- 
half of the doctrine that our union with Christ involves a par- 
ticipation of his human body, nature, or life. If it be asked, 
however, in what sense that church teaches that we are flesh 
of Christ’s flesh, and bone of his bone? the answer is, in the 
same sense in which Paul says the same thing. And his 
meaning is very plain. He tells us that a husband should love 
his wife as his own body. He that loveth his wife loveth him- 
self. His wife is himself, for the Scriptures say they are one 
flesh. All this, he adds, is true of Christ and his people. He 
loves the church as himself. She is his bride; flesh of his 
flesh and bone of his bone. If the intimate relationship, the 
identification of feelings, affections, and interests, between a 
man and his wife, if their spiritual union, justifies the asser- 
tion that they are one flesh, far more may the same thing be 
said of the spiritual relation between Christ and his people, 
which is much more intimate, sublime, and mysterious, arising, 
as it does, from the inhabitation of one and the same Spirit, 
and producing not only a union of feeling and affection, but of 


substance of Christ.” ‘‘ Because Christ is inseparable from his benefits. The believers 
under the Old Testament are correctly said to have been made partakers of Christ 
himself, and so of his body and blood, which were present to their faith; hence they 
are said to have drunk of that rock, which was Christ.’’—(P. 580.) 
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life. The same apostle tells us, that believers are one body, 
and members one of another, not in virtue of their common 
human nature, nor because they all partake of the humanity 
of Christ, but because they all have one Spirit. Such, as we 
understand it, is the doctrine of the Reformed Church and of 
the Bible as to the mystical union. 


§ 8. What efficacy belongs to the Lord’s Supper as a sacrament ? 


On this point the Reformed, in the first place, reject the 
Romish doctrine that the sacraments contain the grace they 
signify, and that they convey that grace, by the mere adminis- 
tration, to all who do not oppose an obstacle: Secondly, the 
Lutheran doctrine, which attributes to the sacraments an in- 
herent supernatural power, due indeed, not to the signs, but 
the Word of God connected with them, but which is neverthe- 
less always operative, provided there be faith in the receiver: 
Thirdly, the doctrine of the Socinians and others, that the 
sacraments are mere badges of profession, or empty signs of 
Christ and: his benefits. They are declared to be efficacious 
means of grace; but their efficacy, as such, is referred neither 
to any virtue in them, nor in him that administers them, but 
solely to the attending operation or influence of the Holy 
Spirit, precisely as in the case of the Word. It is the virtus 
Spiritus Sancti extrinsecus accedens, to which all their super- 
natural or saving efficacy is referred. They have, indeed, the 
moral objective power of significant emblems and seals of 
divine appointment, just as the Word has its inherent moral 
power; but their efficacy as means of grace, their power, in 
other words, to convey grace, depends entirely, as in the case 
of the Word, on the co-operation of the Holy Ghost. Hence 
the power is in no way tied to the sacraments. It may be 
exerted without them. It does not always attend them, nor 
is it confined to the time, place, or service. The favourite 
illustration of the Lutheran doctrine is drawn from the history 
of the woman who touched the hem of our Saviour’s garment. 
As there was always supernatural virtue in him, which flowed 
out to all who applied to him in faith, so there is in the sacra- 
ments. The Reformed doctrine is illustrated by a reference 
to our Saviour’s anointing the eyes of the blind man with the 
clay. There was no virtue in the clay to make the man see— 
the effect was due to the attending power of Christ. The mo- 
dern rationalists smile at all these distinctions, and say it all 
amounts to the same thing. These three views, however, are 
radically different in themselves, and have produced radically 
different effects, where they have severally prevailed. 

All the points, both negative and positive, included in the 
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statement of the Reformed doctrine, above given, are clearly 
presented with perfect unanimity in their symbolical books. 
In the Gall. Conf., art. 34, it is said, ‘* We acknowledge that 
these external signs are such, that through them God operates 
by the power of his Holy Spirit.” Helv. Conf. ii. ¢. 19: “ We 
do not sanction the doctrine that grace and the things signified 
are so bound to the signs or included in them, that those who 
receive the signs receive also the blessings they represent.” 
When this fails, the fault is indeed in the receiver, just as in 
the case of the Word,—God in both offers his grace. His Word 
does not cease to be true and divine, nor do the sacraments 
lose their integrity, because men do not receive them in faith 
and to their salvation.—(See ch. 21, at the end.) The Con- 
sensus Tigurinus teaches, as we have already seen, that the 
sacraments have no virtue in themselves, as means of grace: 
“St quid boni nobis per sacramenta confertur, id non fit propria 
eorum virtute.. .... Deus enim solus est, qui Spiritu suo agit.” 
—(Art. 12.) In the following articles it is taught that they 
benefit only believers, that grace is not tied to them, that be- 
lievers receive elsewhere the same grace, and that the blessing 
often follows long after the administration. The Scotch Conf., 
ch. 21, teaches that the whole benefit flows “from faith appre- 
hending Christ, who alone renders the sacraments efficacious.” 
In the Geneva Cat. the question is asked: ‘“ Do you believe 
that the power and efficacy of the sacrament, instead of being 
included in the element, flow entirely from the Spirit of God ? 
—Ans. So I believe, that is, should it please the Lord to exer- 
cise his power through his own instruments to the end to which 
he has appointed them.” It is not worth while to multiply 
quotations, for, as to this point, there was no diversity of 
opinion. We would only refer the reader to Calvin’s Inst. iv. 
14—a passage which, though directed against the Romanists, 
has a much wider scope. He there declares it to be a purely 
diabolical error to teach men to expect justification from the 
sacraments instead of from faith; and insists principally on 
two things, first, that nothing is conferred through the sacra- 
ments beyond what is offered in the Word; and secondly, that 
they are not necessary to salvation, the blessings may be had 
without them. He confirms his own doctrine by the saying of 
Augustin: ‘ Invisibilem sanctificationem sine visibili signo esse 
posse, et visibile rursum signum sine vera sanctificatione.” 
Such, then, as we understand it, is the true doctrine of the 
Reformed Church on the. Lord’s Supper. By the Reformed 
Church we mean the Protestant Churches of Switzerland, the 
Palatinate, Franee, Belgium, England, Scotland, and else- 
where. According to the public standards of these churches, 
the Lord’s Supper is a holy ordinance instituted by Christ, 
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as a memorial of his death, wherein, under the symbols of 
bread and wine, his body as broken for us, and his blood as 
shed for the remission of sins, are signified, and, by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, sealed and applied to believers; whereby 
their union with Christ and their mutual fellowship are set 
forth and confirmed, their faith strengthened, and their souls 
nourished unto eternal life. 

Christ is really present to his people in this ordinance, not 
bodily, but by his Spirit, not in the sense of local nearness, 
but of efficacious operation. ‘hey receive him, not with the 
mouth, but by faith ; they receive his flesh, not as flesh, not as 
material particles, nor its human life, but his body as broken 
and his blood as shed. The union thus signified and effected 
between him and them is not a corporeal union, nor a mix- 
ture of substances, but spiritual and mystical, arising from the 
indwelling of the Spirit. The efficacy of this sacrament, as a 
means of grace, is not in the signs, nor in the service, nor in the 
minister, nor in the word, but solely in the attending influence 
of the Holy Ghost. This we believe to be a fair statement 
of the doctrine of the Reformed Church. 


§ 9. Dr Nevin’s Theory.* 


Having already exceeded the readable limits of a review, 
we cannot pretend to do more in our notice of Dr Nevin’s 
book than as briefly as possible state his doctrine, and assign 
our reasons for considering it a radical rejection of the doc- 
trine and theology of the Reformed Church. It is no easy 
thing to give a just and clear exhibition of a theory confessedly 
mystical, and which involves some of the most abstruse points 
both of anthropology and theology. We have nothing to do, 
however, with any thing beyond this book. We do not assume 
to know how all these things lie in Dr Nevin’s mind; how he 
reduces them to unity, or reconciles them with other doctrines 
of the Bible. Our concern is only with that part of the sys- 
tem which has here cropped out. How the strata lie under- 
neath we cannot tell. Dr Nevin, in the full consciousness of 
the true nature of his own system, says, the difficulties under 
which Calvin’s theory of the Lord’s Supper labours are “ all 
connected with psychology applied either to the person of 
Christ or the persons of his people.”—(P. 156.) The difference, 
then, lies in the region of psychology. That science has as- 
sumed a new form. It has made great progress since the 


_Reformation. “ Its determinations,” he says, “have a right 


to be respected in any inquiry which has this subject for its 


_* In calling the theory in question by Dr Nevin’s name, we do not mean to charge 
him with having originated it. This he does not claim, and we do not assert. It is, 
as we understand it, the theory of Schleiermacher, so far as Dr Nevin goes. 
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object. No such inquiry can deserve to be called scientific 
if it fails to take them into view."—(P. 162.) There may be 
truth in that remark. It is, however, none the less significant 
as indicating the nature of the system here taught. It isa 
peculiar psychology applied to the illustration and determina- 
tion of Christian doctrine. It is founded on certain views of 
“organic law,” of personality, and of generic and individual 
life. If these scientific determinations are incorrect, the doc- 
trine of this book is gone. It has no existence apart from 
those determinations, or at least independent of them. Our 
first object is to state as clearly as we can what the theory is. 

There is an organic law of life which gives unity wherever 
it exists, and to all the individuals through which it manifests 
itself. The identity of the human body resides not in the 
matter of which it is composed, but in its organic law. The 
same is true of any animal or plant. The same law may com- 
prehend or reveal itself in many individuals, and continually 
propagate and extend itself. Hence there is a generic as well 
as an individual life. An acorn developed into an oak in one 
view is a single existence, but it includes a life which may pro- 
duce a thousand oaks. The life of the forest is still the life 
of the original acorn, as truly one, inwardly and organically, 
as in any single oak. Thus in the case of Adam; as to his 
individual life he was a man, as to his generic life he was the 
whole race. The life of all men is at last one and the same. 
Adam lives in his posterity as truly as he ever lived in his 
own person. They participate in his whole nature, soul, and 
body, and are truly bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. 
Not a particle of his body, indeed, has come down to us,—the 
identity resolves itself into an invisible law. But this is an 
identity far more real than mere sameness of particles. So 
also in the case of Christ. He was not only a man, but the 
man. He had not only an individual but a generic life. The 
Word in becoming flesh did not receive into personal union 
with himself the nature of an individual man, but he took 
upon himself our common nature. The divinity was joined in 
personal union with humanity. But wherever there is person- 
ality there is unity. A person has but one life. Adam had 
not one life of the soul and another of the body. There is no 
such dualism in our nature. Soul and body are but one life, 
the self-same organic law. The soul, to be complete, to de- 
velop itself as a soul, must externalise itself, and this externa- 
lization is the body.* It is all one process, the action of one 
and the same living organic principle. The same is true as 


* To be sure the separate existence of the soul after death, and absent from the 
body, is an ugly fact. But we know so little of the intermediate state, it would be 
a pity to give up a theory for so obscure a fact. 
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regards Christ. If he is one person, he has one life. He has 
not one life of the body, another of the soul, and another of 
his divinity. It is one undivided life. We cannot partake of 
the one without partaking of the others. We cannot be united 
to him as to his body without being united also with his soul 
and divinity. His life is one and undivided, and is also a true 
human life. This is communicated to his people. The hu- 
manity of Adam is raised to a higher character by its union 
with the divine nature, but remains in all respects a true 
human life. 

The application of these psychological principles to the 
whole scheme of Christian doctrine is obvious and controlling. 
Tn the first place, the fall of Adam was the fall of the race; 

ot simply because he represented the race, but because the 
race was comprehended in his person. Sin in him was sin in 
humanity, and became an insurmountable law in the progress 
of its development. It was an organic ruin, the ruin of our 
nature; not simply because all men are sinners, but as making 
all men sinners. Men do not make their nature, their nature 
makes them. The human race is not a sand heap, it is the 
power of a single life. Adam’s sin is therefore our sin. It is 
imputed to us, indeed, but only because it is ours. We are 
born with his nature, and for this reason only are born also 
into his guilt. “ A fallen life in the first place, and on the 
groundof this only imputed guilt and condemnation.” —(Pp. 164, 
191, &e. &e.) 

In the second place, in order to our salvation it was requi- 
site that the work of restoration should not so much be 
wrought for us as in us. Our nature, humanity, must be 
healed, the power of sin incorporated in that nature must be 


. destroyed. For this purpose the Logos, the divine Word, 


took our humanity into personal union with himself. It was 
our fallen humanity he assumed. Hence the necessity of suf- 
fering. He triumphed over the evil. His passion was the 
passion of humanity. This was the atonement. The prin- 
ciple of health came to its last struggle with the principle of 
disease, and gained the victory. Our nature was thus restored 
and elevated, and it is by our receiving this renovated nature 
that we are saved. Christ’s merits are inseparable from his 
nature, they cannot be imputed to us, except so far as they 
are immanent in us. As in the case of Adam we have his 
nature, and therefore his sin; so we have the nature of Christ 
and therefore his righteousness. The nature we receive from 
Christ is a theanthropic nature; for, as before remarked, being 
one person, his life is one. “ His divine nature is at the same 


* time human in the fullest sense."—(P.174.) All that is included 


in him as a person, divinity, soul, and body, are embraced in 
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his life. It is not the life, the Logos, separately taken, but 
the life of the Word made flesh, the: divinity joined in personal 
union with our humanity, which is thus exalted to an imperish- 
able divine life. It is a divine human life. In the person of 
Christ, thus constituted, the true ideal of humanity is brought 
to view. Christ is the archetypal, ideal man. The incarna- 
tion is the proper completion of humanity. “‘Our nature reaches 
after a true and real union with the nature of God, as the 
necessary complement and consummation of its own life. The 
idea which it embodies can never be fully actualised under any 
other form.”—(P. 201.) 

In the third place, divine human nature as it exists in the 
person of Christ, passes over into the church. He is the 
source and organic principle of a new life introduced into the 
centre of humanity itself; a new starting point is found in 
Christ. Our nature as it existed in Adam unfolded itself or- 
ganically in his posterity; in like manner, as it exists in Christ, 
united with the divine nature, it passes over to his people, con- 
stituting the church. This process is not mechanical but or- 
ganic; it takes place in the way of history, growth, regular, 
living development.* By uniting our nature with the divine, 
he became the root of a new life for the race. “The Word be- 
came flesh; not a single man only, as one among many; but 
flesh, or humanity in its universal conception. How else could 
he be the principle of a general life, the origin of a new order 
of existence for the human world as such?”—(P. 210.) ‘ The su- 
pernatural as thus made permanent and historical inthe church, 
must, in the nature of the case, correspond with the form of 
the supernatural as it appeared in Christ himself; for it is all 
one and the same life or constitution. The church must have 
a true theanthropic character throughout. The union of the 
divine and human in her constitution must be inward and real, 
a continuous revelation of God in the flesh, exalting this last 
continuously into the sphere of the Spirit.-—(P. 247.) The in- 
carnation is, therefore, still present and progressive, in the 
way of actual human development in the church. 

There are two remarks, however, to be here made. First, ac- 
cording to this system, the mystical union implies a participa- 
tion of the entire humanity of Christ, for if we are joined in 
real life-unity with the Logos, we should be exalted to the 
level of the Son of God. Still it is not with his soul alone, or 
his body alone, but with his whole person, for the life of Christ 


* Schleiermacher says, in his second Sendschreiben to Liicke, “* Wo Uebernatiir- 
liches bei mir vorkommt, da ist es immer ein Erstes; es wird aber hernach ein Na- 
tiirliches als Zweites. So ist die Schépfung tibernatiirlich; aber sie wird hernach 
Naturzusammenhang; so ist Christus ibernatiirlich seinem Anfang nach, aber er 
wird natiirlich als rein menschliche Person, und ebenso ist es mit dem heiligen Geiste 
und der christlichen Kirche.” Somewhat to the same effect, Dr Nevin somewhere 
says, * The ae has become natural.” 
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is one. Second, This union of Christ and his people, implies 
no ubiquity of his body, and no fusion of his proper personality 
with theirs. We must distinguish between the simple man 
and the universal man here joined in the same person, much 
as in the case of Adam. He was at once an individual and the 
whole race. So we distinguish between Christ’s universal hu- 
manity in the church, and his humanity as a particular man, 
whom the heavens must receive unto the restitution of all 
things.—(P. 173.) 

The incarnation being thus progressive, the church is in very 
deed the depository and continuation of the Saviour’s thean- 
thropic life itself, in which powers and resources are continu- 
ally at hand, involving a real interecommunion and interpene- 
tration of the humanand divine.—(P.248.) It follows also from 
this view of the case that the sacraments of the church have a 
real objective force. “The force of the sacrament is in the 
sacrament itself. Our faith is needed only to make room for 
it‘in our souls."—(P. 183.) ‘ The things signified are bound to 
the signs by the force of a divine appointment; so that the 
grace goes inseparably along with the signs, and is truly 
present for all who are prepared to make it their own.”— 
(P. 62.) : 

In the fourth place, as to the mode of union with Christ, it 
is by regeneration. But this regeneration is by the church. 
If the church is the depository of the theanthropic life of 
Christ, if the progress of the church takes place in the way of 
history, growth, living development, it would seem as unrea- 
sonable that a man should be united to Christ and made par- 
taker of his nature, otherwise than by union with this external, 
historical church, as that he should possess the nature of Adam 
by immediate creation, instead of regular descent. It is by 
the ministrations of this living church, in which the incarna- 
tion of God is progressive, and by her grace-bearing sacraments, 
that the church life, which is the same as that of Christ, is 
continually carried over to new individuals. The life of the 
single Christian can be real only as born and sustained to 
the end by the life of the church, which is the living and life- 
giving body of Christ. The effect of the sacraments, therefore, 
is thus to convey and sustain the life of Christ, his whole di- 
vine-human life. We partake not of his divinity only, but also 
of his true and proper humanity; not of his humanity in a 
separate form, nor of his flesh and blood alone, but of his 
whole life, as a single undivided form of existence. In the 
Lord’s Supper, consequently, Christ is present in a peculiar and 


mysterious way; present as to his body, soul, and divinity, 


not locally, as included under the elements, but really; the 
sign and thing signified, the inward and outward, the visible 
NO. V. x 
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and invisible, constitute one inseparable presence. Unbe- 
lievers indeed receive only the outward, because they lack the 
organ of reception for the inward grace. Still the latter is 
there, and the believer receives both the outward sign and the 
one‘ undivided, theanthropic life of Christ, his body, soul, and 
divinity. The Eucharist has therefore “a peculiar and alto- 
gether extraordinary power.” It is, as Maurice is quoted as 
asserting, the bond of an universal life and the means whereby 
men become partakers of it. 

Such, as we understand it, is the theory unfolded in this 
book ; it is in all its essential features Schleiermacher’s theory. 
We almost venture to hope that Dr Nevin will consider it a 
fair exhibition, not so satisfactory, of course, as he himself 
could make, but as good as could well be expected from the 
uninitiated. It is at least honestly done, and to the best of 
our ability. 

It is not the truth of this system that we propose to examine, 
but simply its relation to the theology of the Reformed Church. 
Dr Nevin is loud, frequent, often, apparently at least, contemp- 
tuous, in hisreproaches of his brethren fortheirapostasy fromthe 
doctrines of the Reformation. We propose very briefly to assign 
our reasonsfor regarding his system, as unfolded in this book, as 
an entire rejection, not only of the peculiar doctrines of the 
Reformed Church on the points concerned, but of some of the 
leading principles of Protestant, and even Catholic, theology 
in general. 

First, in reference to the person of Christ. Dr Nevin de- 
nies any dualism in the constitution of man. Soul and body, 
in their ground, are but one life. So in the case of Christ, in 
virtue of the hypostatical union, his life is one. The divine 
and human are so united in him as to constitute one indivisible 
life. ‘“ It isin all respects a true human life.”—(P.167.) “ His 
divine nature is at the same time Auman in the fullest sense.” 
—(P. 174.) 

That this is a departure not only from the doctrine of the 
Reformed Church, but of the church universal, seems to us very 
plain. In one view it is the Eutychian doctrine, and in another 
something worse. Eutyches and afterwards the Monothelites 
taught, that after the hypostatical union there was in Christ 
but one nature and operation. Substitute the word life for 
its equivalent, nature, and we have the precise statement of 
Dr Nevin. He warns us against the error of Nestorius, just 
as the Eutychians called all who held to the existence of two 
natures in Christ, Nestorians. Eutyches admitted that this 
one nature or life in our Lord was theanthropic. He was consti- 
tuted of two natures, but after their union had but one. 
‘Ouoroyai, he says, x dbo obocww yeyewhodas riv xbpiov Hucy apd ris 
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ivibosws’ werd OF riv tvwow, wiav puow duoroye. And therefore 
there was in. Christ, as the Monothelites say, but Seavdpinq 
évépysia. What is the difference between one theanthropic life 
and one theanthropic operation? We are confirmed in the 
correctness of this view of the matter from the fact, that 
Schleiermacher, the father of this system, strenuously objects 
to the use of the word nature in this whole connection, espe- 
cially in its application to the divinity, and opposes also the 
adoption of the terms which the Council of Chalcedon employed 
in the condemnation of Eutychianism.* This, however, is a 
small matter. Dr Nevin has a right to speak for himself. It 
is his own language which, as it seems to us, distinctly con- 
veys the Eutychian doctrine, that after the hypostatical union 
there was but one gies, or as he expresses it, one life, in Christ. 
He attributes to Calvin a wrong psychology in reference to 
Christ’s person. What is that but to attribute to him wrong 
views of that person? And what is that but saying his own 
views differ from those of Calvin on the person of Christ? No 
one, however, has ever pretended that Calvin had any peculiar 
views on that subject. He says himself that he held all the deci- 
sions, as to such points, of the first six cecumenical councils. In 
differing from Calvin, on this point, therefore, Dr Nevin differs 
from the whole church. f 

But in the other view of this matter, what was this one 
life (or nature) of Christ? Dr Nevin says: “ It was in all re- 
spects a true human life.”—(P. 167.) “ Christ is the archetypal 
man, in whom the true idea of humanity is brought to view.” 
He “is the true ideal man.” Our nature is complete only in 
him.—(P 201.) But is a perfect, or ideal man, any thing more 
than a mere man after all? If all that was in Christ pertains 
to the perfection of our nature, he was at best but a perfect 
man. The only way to escape Socinianism, on this theory, is 
by deifying man, identifying the divine and human, and mak- 
ing all the glory, wisdom, and power which belong to Christ 
the proper attributes of humanity. Christ is a perfect man! 
But what is a perfect man? We may give a Pantheistic or a 
Socinian answer to that question, and not really help the mat- 
ter—for the real and infinite hiatus between us and Christ is 
in either case closed. Thus it is that mysticism falls back on 
rationalism. They are but different phases of the same spirit. 
In Germany, it has long been a matter of dispute to which 
class Schleiermacher belongs. He was accustomed to smile at 
the controversy as a mere logomachy. Steudel objects to 
Schleiermacher's christology, that aceording to him “ Christ is 
a finished man.” Albert Knapp says: “ He deifies the human 
and renders human the divine.” + e, therefore, do not stand 


* Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre, ae ° 
+ F. W. Gess: Uebersicht iiber Schleier. System. p. 225. 
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alone in thinking that to represent Christ’s life as in all  re- 
spects human, to say he was the ideal man, that human nature 
found its completion in him, admits naturally only of a Pan- 
theistic or a Socinian interpretation. We of course do not 
attribute to Dr Nevin either of these forms of doctrine. We 
‘do not believe that he adopts either. But we object, both to 
his language and doctrine, that one or the other of those 
heresies is their legitimate consequence. 

In the second place, we think the system under considera- 
tion is justly chargeable with a departure from the doctrine of 
the Reformed Church and the Church Universal, as to the 
nature of eur union with Christ. According to the Reformed 
Church, that union is not merely moral, nor is it merely legal 
or federal, nor does it arise simply from Christ having assumed 
our nature: it is at the same time real and vital. But the 
bond of that union, however intimate or extensive, is the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit, the third person of the Godhead, 
in Christ and in his people. We receive Christ himself when 
we receive the Holy Spirit, who is the Spirit of Christ; we 
receive the life of Christ when we receive his Spirit, who is the 
Spirit of life. Such we believe to be the true doctrine of the 
Reformed Church on this subject. But if to this be added, 
as some of the Reformed taught, that there was a mysterious 
power emanating from the glorified body of Christ in heaven, it 
falls very far short, or rather is something entirely different from 
the doctrine of this book. Dr Nevin’s “theory of the mystical 
union is, of course, determined by his view of the constitution 
of Christ’s person. If divinity and humanity are united in 
him as one life; if that life is in all respects human, then it is 
this divine human life, humanity raised to the power of deity, 
that is communicated to his people. It is communicated, too, 
in the form of a new organic principle, working in the way of 
history and growth. ‘The supernatural has become natural.” 
—(P. 246.) A new divine element has been introduced into 
our nature by the incarnation. ‘“ Humanity itself has been 
quickened into full correspondence with the vivific principle it 
has been made to enshrine.” Believers, therefore, receive or 
take part in the entire humanity of Christ. From Adam they 
receive humanity as he had it, after the fall; from Christ, they 
receive the theanthropic life, humanity with deity enshrined 
in it, or rather made one with it, one undivided life. 

That this is not the old view of the mystical union between 
Christ and his people, can hardly be a matter of dispute. Dr 
Nevin says Calvin was wrong not only in the psychology of 
Christ, but of his people. Ullmann, in the essay prefixed to 
this volume, tells us Schleiermacher introduced an epoch by 
teaching this doctrine. This is declared to be the doctrine 
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of the Church of the Future. It is denied to be that of the 
Church of the Past. There is one consideration, if there 
were no other, which determines this question beyond appeal. 
It follows of necessity from Dr Nevin’s doctrine, that the re- 
lation of believers to God and Christ is essentially different 
since the incarnation from that of believers before that event. 
The union between the divine and human began with Christ, 
and from him this theanthropic life passes over to the church. 
There neither was nor could be any such thing before. This 
he admits. He therefore teaches that the saints of old were, 
as to the mystical union, in a very different condition from 
that of the saints now. Hear what he says on that subject. 
In arguing against the doctrine that the indwelling of Christ 
is by the Spirit, he says, “ Let the church know, that she is 
no nearer God now in fact, in the way of actual life, than she 
was under the Old Testament; that the indwelling of Christ 
in believers, is only parallel with the divine presence enjoyed 
by the Jewish saints, who all died in the faith, ‘not having 
received the promises;’ that the mystical union in the case of 
Paul and John was nothing more intimate, and vital, and real, 
than the relation sustained to God by Abraham, or Daniel, or 
Isaiah.”"—(P. 195.) “In the religion of the Old Testament, 
God descends towards man, and holds out to his view in this 
way the promise of a real union of the divine nature with the 
human, as the end of the gracious economy thus introduced. 
To such a real union, it is true, the dispensation itself never 
came. .... The wall of partition that separated the divine 
from the human was never fully broken down.”—(P. 203.) 
It was, he says, “a revelation of God to man, and not a reve- 
lation of God in man.” Again, “That which forms the full 
reality of religion, the union of the divine nature with the hu- 
man, the revelation of God in man, and not simply to him, 
was wanting in the Old Testament altogether.” Let us now 
hear what Calvin, who is quoted by Dr Nevin as the great 
representative of the Reformed Church, says on this subject. 
He devotes the whole of chapters x. and xi. of the Second 
Book of his Institutes to the refutation of the doctrine that 
the Old Testament economy, in its promises, blessings, and 
effects, differed essentially from that of the New. The differ- 
ence he declares to be merely circumstantial, relating to the 
mode, the clearness, and extent of its instructions, and the 
number embraced under its influence. He tells us he was led 
to the discussion of this subject by what that “ prodigiosus 
nebulo Servetus, et furiosi nonnulli ex Anabaptistarum secta,” 


_(rather bad company), taught on this point; who thought of 


the Jews no better, “ quam de aliquo porcorum grege.” In 
opposition to them, and all like them, Calvin undertakes to 
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prove, that the old covenant “ differed in substance and reality 
nothing from ours, but was entirely one and the same; the 
administration alone being different.”-—(x. 2.) ‘ What more 
absurd,” he asks (sect. 10), “than that Abraham should be 
the father of all the faithful, and yet not have a corner among 
them? But he can be cast down neither from the number, nor 
from his high rank among believers, without destroying the 
whole church.” He reminds Christians that Christ has pro- 
mised them no higher heaven than to sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. Dr Nevin ought surely to stop quoting 
Calvin as in any way abetting the monstrous doctrine, that 
under the old dispensation God was only revealed fo his people, 
while under the new the divine nature is united in them with 
the human nature, as in Christ, (“the same life or constitu- 
tion,”) in the way of a progressive incarnation. 

What, however, still more clearly shows the radical difference 
between Dr Nevin’s theory and that of the Reformed Church, 
as to this point, is what he says in reference to the sacraments 
of the two (dlispensations. Romanists teach that the sacraments 
of the Old Testament merely prefigure grace, those of the New 
actually confer it. This doctrine Calvin, as we have already 
seen, strenuously denies, and calls its advocates miserable 
sophists. He asserts that “ whatever is exhibited in our sac- 
raments the Jews formerly received in theirs, to wit, Christ 
and his benefits;” that baptism has no higher efficacy than 
circumcision. He quotes the authority of Augustin for say- 
ing, “‘ Sacramenta Judzeorum in signis fuisse diversa; in re 
que significatur, paria; diversa specie visibili, paria virtute 
spirituali.”* Dr Nevin, however, is constrained by his view 
of the nature of the union between Christ and his people since 
the incarnation to make the greatest possible difference be- 
tween the sacraments of the two dispensations. He even goes 
further than the Romanists, teaching that the passover, e. ., 
was properly no sacrament at all. ‘* Not a sacrament at all 
indeed,” is his language, “in the full New Testament sense, 
but a sacrament simply in prefiguration and type.”"—(P. 251.) 
In the same connection he says, ‘‘ The sacraments of the Old 
Testament are no proper measure by which to graduate di- 
rectly the force that belongs to the sacraments of the New..... 
To make baptism no more than circumcision, or the Lord’s 
Supper no more than the passover, is towrong the newdispensa- 
tion as really,” as by making Christ nothing more than a Leviti- 
cal priest. Systems which lead to such opposite conclusions must 
be radically different. The lowest Puritan, ultra Protestant, 
or sectary, in the land, who truly believes in Christ, is nearer 
Calvin than Dr Nevin, and has more of the true spirit and 

* Institutes v. 14: 23-26. 
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theology of the Reformed Church than is to be found in this 
book. i 

In the third place, Dr Nevin’s theory, differing so seriously 
from that of the Reformed Church as to the person of Christ 
and his union with his people, may be expected to differ from it 
as to the nature of Christ’s work and method of salvation. 
According to him, human nature, the generic life of humanity, 
being corrupted by the fall, was healed by being taken into a 
life-union with the Logos. This union so elevated it, raised it 
to such a higher character, and filled it with such new meaning 
and power, that it was more than restored to its original state. 
This, however, could not be done without a struggle. Being 
the bearer of a fallen humanity, there was a necessity for suf- 
fering in order that life should triumph over the law of sin and 
death. This was the atonement.—(See p. 166.) 

The first remark that suggests itself here is the query, What 
is meant by a “fallen humanity”? Can it mean any thing else 
than a corrupted nature, ¢.¢., our nature in the state to which 
it was reduced by the fall? How else could its assumption in- 
volve the necessity of suffering? It is, however, hard to see 
how the assumption of a corrupt nature is consistent with 
the perfect sinlessness of the Redeemer.. Dr Nevin, as far as 
we see, does not touch this point. With Schleiermacher, ac- 
cording to whom absolute freedom from sin was the distin- 
guishing prerogative of the Saviour, this was secured, though 
clothed with our nature, by all the acts or determinations of 
that nature being governed in his case by “the God-conscious- 
ness” in him, or the divine principle. This is far from being 
satisfactory; but we pass that point. What, however, are 
we to say to this view of the atonement? It was vicarious 
suffering, indeed, for the Logos assumed, and by the painful 
process of his life and death healed, our nature, not for himself, 
but for our sakes. But there is here no atonement, that is, no 
satisfaction, no propitiation of God, no reference to divine 
justice. All this is necessarily excluded. All these ideas are 
passed over in silence by Dr Nevin; by Schleiermacher they 
are openly rejected. The atonement is the painfully accom- 
plished triumph of the new divine principle introduced into 
our nature, over the law of sin introduced into it by Adam. 
Is this the doctrine of the Reformed Church ? 

Again, the whole method of salvation is necessarily changed 
by this system. We become partakers of the sin of Adam by 
partaking of his nature ; we become partakers of the righteous- 
ness of Christ by partaking of his nature. There can be no 


on the Lord’s Supper. 


. imputation of either sin or righteousness to us, except they 


belong to us, are inherently our own. ‘Our participation in 
the actual unrighteousness of his (Adam’s) life, forms the 
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ground of our participation in his guilt and liability to punish- 
ment. And in no other way, we affirm, can the idea of impu- 
tation be satisfactorily sustained in the case of the second 
Adam.” “Righteousness, like guilt, is an attribute which 
supposes a subject in which it inheres, and from which it can- 
not be abstracted without ceasing to exist altogether. In the 
case before us, that subject is the mediatorial nature or life of 
the Saviour himself. Whatever there may be of merit, virtue, 
efficacy, or moral value in any way, in the mediatorial work of 
Christ, it is all lodged in the life, by the power of which alone 
this work has been accomplished, and in the presence of which 
only it can have either reality or stability..—(P. 191.) This 
is very plain: we receive the theanthropice nature or life cf 
Christ ; that nature is of a high character, righteous, holy, 
conformed to God; in receiving that life we receive its merit, 
its virtues and efficacy. On p. 189 he is still more explicit : 
“ How can that be imputed or reckoned to any man on the 
part of God which does not belong to him in reality?” “This 
objection,” he says, “is insurmountable, according to the form 
in which the doctrine of imputation is too generally held.” 
“The judgment of God must ever be according to truth. He 
cannot reckon to any one an attribute or quality which does 
not belong to him in fact. He cannot declare him to be in a 
relation or state which is not actually his own, but the position 
merely of another. A simple external imputation here, the 
pleasure or purpose of God to place to the account of one what 
has been done by another, will not answer.” “The Bible 
knows nothing of a simple outward imputation, by which some- 
thing is reckoned to a man that does not belong to him in 
fact.-—(P. 190.) “The ground of our justification is a 
righteousness that was foreign to us before, but is now made to 
lodge itself in the inmost constitution of our being.” —(P. 180.) 
God’s act in justification “is necessarily more than a mere de- 
claration or form of thought. It makes us to be in fact, what 
it declares us to be, in Christ."—(Jb.) Here we reach the 
very life-spot of the Reformation: Is justification a declaring 
just, or a making just, inherently? This was the real battle- 
ground on which the blood of so many martyrs was spilt. Are 
we justified for something done for us, or something wrought 
in us, actually our own! It is a mere playing with words to 
make a distinction, as Mr Newman did, between what it is 
that thus makes us inherently righteous. Whether it is in- 
fused grace, a new heart, the indwelling Spirit, the humanity 
of Christ, his life, his theanthropic nature; it is all one. It 
is subjective justification after all, and nothing more. We 
consider Dr Nevin’s theory as impugning here the vital doctrine 
of Protestantism. His doctrine is not, of course, the Romish, 
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“* teres atque rotundus ;” he may distinguish here and discrimin- 
ate there. But as to the main point, it is a denial of the Pro- 
testant doctrine of justification. He knows as well as any man 
that all the churches of the 15th century held the imputation 
not only of what was our own, but of what, though not ours in- 
herently, was on some adequate ground set to our account ; 
that the sin of Adam is imputed to us, not because of our hav- 
ing his corrupted nature, but because of the imputation of hia 
sin we are involved in his corruption. He knows that when 
the doctrine of mediate imputation, as he teaches it, was intro- 
duced by Placaeus, it was universally rejected. He knows 
moreover that, with regard to justification, the main question 
was, whether it was a declaratory or an effective act, whether 
it was a declaring just on the ground of a righteousness not in 
us, or a making just by communicating righteousness to us. 
Romanists were as ready as Protestants to admit that the act 
by which men are rendered just actually was a gracious act, 
and for Christ’s sake; but they denied that justification is a 
forensic or declaratory act founded on the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ, which is neither in us, nor by that im- 
putation communicated as a quality to our souls. It was what 
Romanists thus denied, Protestants asserted, and made a mat- 
ter of so much importance. And it is in fact the real keystone 
of the arch which sustains our peace and hope towards God ; 
for if we are no further righteous than we are actually and in- 
herently so, what have we to expect in the presence of a righte- 
ous God but indignation and wrath? 

In the fourth place, the obvious departure of Dr Nevin’s 
system from that of the Reformed Church is seen in what he 
teaches concerning the church and the sacraments. The evi- 
dence is not easy to present. As he very correctly remarks 
with regard to certain doctrines of the Bible, they rest far less 
on distinct passages which admit of quotation, than on the 
spirit, tenor, implications, and assumptions which pervade the 
sacred volume. It is so with this book. Its whole spirit is 
churchy. It makes religion to be a church life, its manifesta- 
tions a liturgical service, its support sacramental grace. It is 
the form, the spirit, the predominance of these things, which 
give his book a character as different as can be from the health- 
ful, evangelical, free spirit of Luther or Calvin. The main 
question, whether we come to Christ, and then to the church ? 
whether we by a personal act of faith receive him, and by union 
with him become a member of his mystical body? or, whether 
all our access to Christ is through a mediating church? Dr 


‘Nevin decides against the evangelical system. 


It follows of necessity, as he himself says, from his doctrine 
of a progressive incarnation, “that the church is the depository 
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and continuation of the Saviour’s theanthropic life itself, and 
as such a truly supernatural constitution, in which powers and 
resources are constantly at hand, involving a real intercom- 
munion and interpenetration of the human and divine.”—-(P. 
248.) The church with him being “historical, must be visible.” 
* An outward church is the necessary form of the new creation 
in Christ Jesus, in its very nature.’ —?. 5.) With Protes- 
tants, the true church is “ the communion of saints,” the “ con- 
gregatio sanctorum,” “the company of faithful men; ” not the 
company or organization of professing men. It would be dif- 
ficult to frame a proposition more subversive of the very foun- 
dations of all Protestantism, than the assertion that the de- 
scription above given, or any thing like it, belongs to the church 
visible as such. It is the fundamental error of Romanism, the 
source of her power and of her corruption, to ascribe to the 
outward church the attributes and prerogatives. of the mystical 
body of Christ. 

We must, however, pass to Dr Nevin’s doctrine of the sac- 
raments, and specify at least some of the points in which he 
departs from the doctrine of the Reformed Church. And in 
the first place, he ascribes to them a specific and “altogether 
extraordinary power.”—(P. 118.) There is a presence and of 
course a receiving of the body and blood of Christ, in the 
Lord’s Supper, “to be had nowhere else.”"—(P. 75.) This idea 
is presented in various forms. It is, however, in direct contra- 
vention of the Confessions of the Reformed Churches, as we 
have already seen. They make a circumstantial distinction 
between spiritual and sacramental manducation, but as to any 
specific difference, any difference as to what is there received 
from what is received elsewhere, they expressly deny it. Inthe 
Helvetic Confession, already quoted, it is said that the eating 
and drinking of Christ’s body and blood takes place; even else- 
where than in the Lord’s Supper, whenever and wherever a 
man believes in Christ. Calvin, in the Consensus Tigurinus, 
art. xix., says, ‘‘ What is figured in the sacraments is granted 
to believers extra eorum usum.” This he applies and proves, 
first in reference to baptism, and then in reference to the 
Lord’s Supper. In the explanation of that Consensus he vin- 
dicates this doctrine against the objections of the Lutherans. 
* Quod deinde prosequimur,” he begins, “‘fidelibus spiritualium 
bonorum effectum quee figurant sacramenta, extra eorum usum 
constare, quando et quotidie verum esse experimur et probatur 
scripture testimoniis, mirum est si cui displiceat.” The same 
thing is expressly taught in his Institutes, iv. 14, 14. 

The second point on which Dr Nevin differs from the Re- 
formed Church relates to their efficacy. All agree that they 
have an objective force; that they no more owe their power 
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to the faith of the recipient than the Word of God does. But 
the question is, What is the source to which the influence of 
the sacraments, as means of grace, is to be referred? We have 
already stated that Romanists say, it is to be referred to the 
sacraments themselves as containing the grace they convey; 
Lutherans, to the supernatural power of the Word, inseparably 
joined with the signs; the Reformed, to the attending power 
of the Spirit, which is in no manner inseparable from the signs 
or the service. Dr Nevin’s doctrine seems to lie somewhere 
between the Romish and the Lutheran view. He agrees with 
the Romanists in referring the efficacy to the service itself, and 
with the Lutherans in making faith necessary in order to the 
sacrament taking effect. Some of his expressions on the sub- 
ject are the following :—Faith “is the condition of its (the 
sacrament’s) efficacy for the communicant, but not the prin- 
ciple of the power itself. This belongs to the institution in 
its own nature. The signs are bound to what they represent, 
not subjectively simply in the thought of the worshipper, but 
objectively, by the force of a divine appointment. ..... The 
grace goes inseparably along with the sign, and is truly present 
for all who are prepared to make it their own.”—(P. 61.) 
“ The invisible grace enters as a necessary constituent element 
into the idea of the sacrament; and must be of course objec- 
tively present with it wherever it is administered under a true 
ee It belongs to the ordinance in its own nature. 
(eee The sign and thing signified are by Christ’s institution 
mysteriously tied together. ..... The two form one pre- 
sence.”"—(P. 178.) In the case of the Lord’s Supper, the grace 
or thing signified is, according to this book, the divine human 
nature of Christ, “ his whole person,” his body, soul, and divi- 
nity, constituting one life. This or these are objectively present 
and inseparably joined with the signs, constituting with them 
one presence. ‘lhe power inseparable from the theanthropic 
life of Christ is inseparable from these signs, and is conveyed 
with them. ‘‘ Where the way is open for it to take effect, it 
(the sacrament) serves in itself to convey the life of Christ into 
our persons."-—(P. 182.) We know nothing in Bellarmine 
that goes beyond that. Dr Nevin refers for illustration, as 
Lutherans do, to the case of the woman who touched Christ’s 
garment. As there was mysterious supernatural power ever 
present in Christ, so there is in the sacraments. ‘“ The virtue 
of Christ’s mystical presence,” he says, “‘is comprehended in 
the sacrament itself.” According to the Reformed Church, 


Christ is present in the sacraments in no other sense than he 


is present in tlfe Word. Both serve to hold him up for our 
acceptance. Neither has any virtue in itself. Both are used 
by the Spirit as means of communicating Christ and his bene- 
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fits to believers. ‘“ Spiritualiter,” says Calvin, “ per sacra- 
menta fidem alit (Deus), QUORUM UNICUM OFFICIUM EST, EJUS 
PROMISSIONES OCULIS NOSTRIS SPECTANDAS SUBJICERE, IMO NOBIS 
EARUM ESSE PIGNORA. —(Inst., iv. 14, 12.) 

We here leave Dr Nevin’s book; we have only one or two 
remarks to add, not concerning him, nor his own personal be- 
lief, but concerning his system. He must excuse our saying, 
that in our view it is only a specious form of Rationalism. It 
is in its essential element a pyschology. Ullman admits that 
it is nearly allied to pantheistic mysticism, and to the modern 
speculative philosophy. In all three the main idea is, “ the 
union of God and man through the incarnation of the first and 
deification of the second.”* It has, however, quite as strong 
an affinity fora much lower form of Rationalism. We are 
said to have the life of Adam. He lives in us as truly as he 
ever lived in his own person; we partake of his substance, are 
flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone. No particle of his soul 
or body, indeed, has come down to us. It all resolves itself 
into an invisible law. This, and little more than this, is said 
of our union with Christ. What, then, have we to do with 
Christ more than we have to do with Adam; or than the pre- 
sent forests of oak have to do with the first acorn? A lawis, 
after all, nothing but a force, a power, and the only Christ we 
have or need is an inward principle. And with regard to 
spirits, such a law is something very ideal indeed. Christ by 
his excellence makes a certain impression on his disciples, 
which produced a new life in them. They associate to preserve 
and transmit that influence. A principle belonging to the 
original constitution of our nature was, by his influence, 
brought into governing activity, and is perpetuated in and by 
the church. As it owes its power to Christ, it is always re- 
ferred back to him, so that it is a Christian consciousness, a 
consciousness of this union with Christ. We know that 
Schleiermacher endeavoured to save the importance of an his- 
torical personal Christ; but we know also that he failed to 
prevent his system taking the low rationalist form just indi- 
cated. With some it takes the purely pantheistic form; with 
others a lower form, while others strive hard to give it a Chris- 
tian form. But its tendency to lapse into one or the other of 
the two heresies just mentioned is undeniable. 

We feel constrained to make another remark. It is obvious 
that this system has a strong affinity for Sabellianism. Accord- 
ing to the Bible and the creed of the Church Universal, the 
Holy Spirit has a real objective personal existence. There are 
three distinct persons in the Godhead, the same in substance, 
and equal in power and glory. Being one God, where the 


* Preliminary Essay, p. 45. 
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Spirit is or dwells, there the Father and the Son are and 
dwell. And hence, throughout the New Testament, the cur- 
rent mode of representation is, that the church is the temple 
of God and body of Christ, because of the presence and in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost, who is the source of knowledge, 
holiness, and life. What the Scriptures refer to the Holy 
Spirit, this system refers to the theanthropic nature of Christ, 
to a nature or life ‘in all respects human.” This supersedes 
the Holy Spirit. Every reader, therefore, must be struck 
with the difficulty Dr Nevin finds from this source. He does 
not seem to know what to do with the Spirit. His language 
is constrained, awkward, and often unintelligible. He seems 
indeed sometimes to identify the Spirit with the theanthropic 
nature of Christ. ‘“ The Spirit of Christ,” he says, “ is not his 
representative or surrogate simply,.as some would seem to 
think, but Christ himself under a certain mode of subsistence ; 
Christ triumphant over all the limitations of his moral (mor- 
tal?) state (Cworombes xvevwars), received up into glory, and 
thus invested fully and for ever with his own proper order of 
being in the sphere of the Holy Ghost.”"—(P. 225.) The 
Spirit of Christ is, then, Christ as exalted. On the following 
page he says, “ The glorification of Christ, then, was the full 
advancement of our human nature itself to the power of a divine 
life; and the Spirit for whose presence it [the glorification of 
Christ] made room in the world, was not the Spirit as extra- 
anthropological simply, under such forms of sporadic and tran- 
sient afflatus as had been known previously; but the Spirit 
as immanent now, through Jesus Christ, in the human nature 
itself—the form and power, in one word, of the newsupernatural 
creation he had introduced into the world.” Again, “ Christ 
is not sundered from the church by the intervention of the 
Spirit...... No conception can be more unbiblical than that 
by which the idea of Spirit (+viju«) in this case is restrained 
to the form of mere mind, whether as divine or human, in dis- 
tinction from body. The whole glorified Christ subsists and 
acts in the Spirit. Under this form his nature communicates 
itself to his people.”—(P. 229.) But according to this book, 
the form in which his nature is communicated to his people, is 
that of “‘a true human life;” it is a human nature advanced 
to a divine power which they receive. The Spirit is, there- 
fore, not the third person of the Trinity, but the theanthropic 
nature of Christ as it dwells in the church. This seems to us 
the natural and unavoidable interpretation of these passages, 
and of the general tenor of the book. We do not suppose that 
Dr Nevin has consciously discarded the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
but we fear that he has adopted a theory which destroys that 
doctrine. The influence of his early convictions and experience, 
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and of his present circumstances, may constrain him to hold 
fast that article of the faith, in some form to satisfy his con- 
science. But his system must banish it just so far as it pre- 
vails. Schleiermacher, formed under different circumstances, 
and less inwardly trammelled, openly rejected the doctrine. 
He wrote a system of theology without saying a word about 
the Trinity. It has no place in his system; he brings it in only 
at the conclusion of his work, and explains it as God manifested 
in nature, God as manifested in Christ, and God as manifested 
in the church. With him the Holy Spirit is the Spirit which 
animates the church. It had no existence before the church, 
and has no existence beyond it. His usual expression for it 
is, “ the common spirit ” (Gemeingeist) of the church, which 
may mean either something very mystical, or nothing more 
than we mean by the spirit of the age, or spirit of a party, 
just as the reader pleases. It is, in point of fact, understood 
both ways. Burke once said, he never knew what the London 
beggars did with their cast-off clothes until he went to Ireland. 
We hope we Americans are not to be arrayed in the cast-off 
clothes of the German mystics, and then marshalled in bands 
as the “ Church of the Future.” 

We said at the commencement of this article that we had 
never read Dr Nevin’s book on the Mystical Presence. until 
now. We have from time to time read other of his publica- 
tions, and looked here and there into the work before us; and 
have thus been led to fear that he was allowing the German 
modes of thinking to get the mastery over him, but we had 
no idea that he had so far given himself up to their influence. 
If he has any faith in friendship and long continued regard, 
he must believe that we could not find ourselves separated 
from him by such serious differences without deep regret, and 
will therefore give us credit for sincerity of conviction and 
purpose. 





Dewey’s Controversial Discourses. 





Art. II.—Discourses and Reviews upon Questions in Controversial 
Theology and Practical Religion. By ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D., 
Pastor of the Church of the Messiah in New York. New 
York: C. S. Francis & Co. 1846, pp. 388, 12mo. 


THE author of these discourses stands in the very first rank of 
Unitarian literature. As a pulpit orator his reputation is dis- 
tinguished, and the post which he occupies in our greatest city 
adds importance to whatever he may choose to utter. For 
these reasons, and because it is some time since a polemic 
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volume has been produced on the side of Antitrinitarianism, 
we are disposed to subject it to a serious examination. 

With a few exceptions, which shall be noted in their proper 
place, these essays are not chargeable with the usual offensive- 
ness of controversial writing. Dr Dewey possesses all the 
qualifications which are needed to give seemliness and polish 
to the form of his opinions. He shines more to our appre- 
hension in the gentle glow of sentiment than in the conflict of 
reasoning. Nothing is more characteristic of the whole work 
than a disposition to avoid bold statement of positions, sharp 
cutting of defining lines, and penetrating analysis of philoso- 
phical difficulties. The shudder with which the author some- 
times flies back from metaphysical methods (as on page 73), is 
more amiable in the saloon than dignified in the field of dis- 
putation. Yet he is not a common man, and where he is 
in the right, as he frequently is, we admire the perspicuity 
and scholarlike elegance with which he can express a familiar 
truth. 

This volume, as we learn from its first sentence, is designed 
to give a comprehensive reply to the question, ‘‘ What is Uni- 
tarianism?” . This is encouraging, for no one cause has hitherto 
more prevented successful debate than a sickly dread of dispu- 
tation, and a studied vagueness and even reticency in regard 
to the points at issue. In telling us what Unitarianism is, Dr 
Dewey seems to have found it strangely necessary to tell us 
also what Calvinism is. Of this we make no complaint; but 
was it necessary or pertinent to the design above stated? If 
the reason is, that of all schemes of opinion, Calvinism is that 
which shows the strongest lines; that of all defenders of an- 
cient faith, Calvinists have been the most determined ; or that 
of all opponents, ours are the most opposed,—we accept the 
omen in good part. The fact in regard to this volume is ob- 
vious to him who only opens its pages. The very first essay 
is constructed with reference to the views of Calvinists. A 
laboured treatise is given on “ the Five Points of Calvinism ;” 
another treatise discusses the “ Calvinistic Views of Moral 
Philosophy ;” and everywhere the form of Christianity which 
our author depicts is the Calvinistic form. He allows himself 
to forget that it was not Calvinism but Trinitarianism which 
he was held to refute. 

The book opens with an article entituled, “ The Unitarian 
Belief.” This creed is marked by a careful avoidance of the 
more repulsive points of Socinianism, and as careful an ap- 
proach as honesty will allow to the words of sound doctrine. 
We might have expected such articles as these: Unitarians 
believe that the Son and the Spirit are not divine persons ; 
Unitarians believe that Jesus Christ was a mere man; Uni- 
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tarians believe that faith and works are the same thing; * 
Unitarians believe that future punishment is not eternal: but 
this is not the method pursued. We are far from charging the 
author with a purpose to deceive; we indicate the policy as 
characteristic of the party from the days of the Council of 
Nice. Witness the accession of the Arians, save in a single 
iota, to the homodusian symbols. If space were allowed us, 
we should be glad to transcribe every word of Augustine’s oral 
debate with Maximus, the Arian bishop. It would show the 
disposition, common to all who reject the divinity of our Lord, 
to fly from too abrupt an avowal of their extreme opinions. 
The terms used in all these cases are not such as are best 
suited to express fairly and fully the doctrines maintained, but 
such as to the ear are most like the orthodox confession. 

In this exposition of his faith, Dr Dewey sets himself against 
those who say that his “erced consists of negations.” Although 
we could ask no better proof of this offensive proposition than 
this very article, we shall now state what Unitarians actually 
believe :—1. They believe, according to our author, “in the 
Father, and in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost.” 2. They 
“believe in the atonement.” 3. They “ believe in human de- 
pravity.” 4. They believe “ that men are to be recovered by 
a process which is termed in the Scriptures regeneration.” 
5. They believe “in the doctrine of election.” 6. They believe 
in a future state of rewards and punishments. 7. They believe 
“in the supreme and all-absorbing importance of religion.” 
Now, we would not wrong an adversary, in particular one of so 
many amiable qualities as our author, but we cannot conceal 
our astonishment at this mode of statement. Knowing, as we 
do, and as Dr Dewey knows, how many derive all their know- 
ledge of a treatise from the heads or titles of its parts, and 
knowing that this is a phraseology appropriated by immemorial 
usage to the orthodox faith, we regard it as a glaring impro- 
priety to employ this very phraseology to denote the precise 
opposite. We yield all the advantage which may flow from 
the acknowledgment, that in the body of the essay Dr Dewey, 
after these several declarations, duly proceeds to empty each 
of them of all evangelical meaning. We admit that Bible 
speech is common property, but we contend that thus to use it 
is neither open nor politic dealing. And if we are asked in 
what way the objections to Trinitarian doctrine—for of such 
objections the essay is made up—should be expressed, we re- 
ply just as Trinitarians express their repugnance to the op- 


* “ Belief and unbelief, in Scripture use, embrace in their meaning essential right 
and wrong, virtue and vice, religion and irreligion.”—(P. 318.) Yet a little after he 
says, “ "ix A stand before God, demanding heaven for his keeping of the moral 

aw.”—(P, 322.) 
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posing scheme, fully, clearly, and in terms which leave no man 
in doubt for a single sentence. 

When we penetrate to the interior of these statements, we 
find that meagre and unsatisfying religion which belongs to all 
who reject the gospel. We find that if Jesus “‘ is God in his 
nature, yet as Mediator between God and man he cannot be 
regarded as God.” We find that the Holy Spirit is the “ power 
of God,” or “ divine influence ;” and we find that the atone- 
ment is a vague something which we cannot and need not ex- 
plain :— 


“«« But what now is the meaning of all this phraseology, and of much 
more that is like it? Certainly it is, that there is some connection 
between the sufferings of Christ and our forgiveness, our redemption 
from sin and misery. This we all believe. But what is this connec- 
tion? Here is all the difficulty, here is all the difference of opinion. 
We all believe, all Christians believe, that the death of Christ is a 
means of our salvation. But how is ita means? Was it, some one 
will say, perhaps, as if he were putting us to the test, was it an atone- 
ment, a sacrifice, a propitiation? We answer, that it was an atone- 
ment, a sacrifice, a propitiation. But now the question is, What is an 
atonement, a sacrifice, a propitiation? And this is the difficult ques- 
tion—a question to the proper solution of which much thought, much 
cautious discrimination, much criticism, much knowledge, and espe- 
cially of the ancient Hebrew sacrifices, is necessary. Can we not ‘ re- 
ceive the atonement’ without this knowledge, this criticism, this deep 
philosophy? What, then, is to become of the mass of mankind, of 
the body of Christians? Can we not savingly ‘ receive the atonement’ 
unless we adopt some particular explanation, some peculiar creed, con- 
cerning it? Who will dare to answer this question in the negative, 
when he knows that the Christian world, the orthodox Christian world, 
is filled with differences of opinion concerning it? The Presbyterian 
Church of America is at this moment rent asunder on this question. 
Christians are everywhere divided on the questions, whether the re- 
demption is particular or general; whether the sufferings of Christ 
were a literal endurance of the punishment due to sin, or only a moral 
equivalent; and whether this equivalency, supposing this to be the true 
explanation, consists in the endurance of God's displeasure against sin, 
or only in a simple manifestation of it.”—(Pp. 10, 11.) 


We should like to see the difference pointed out between 
this scheme of atonement and that which has been maintained 
by some theologians not Unitarian. For our part we abjure 
that theology which seeks not to know the connection between 
Christ’s sufferings and our forgiveness. The link which is here 
dropped is the very support of faith. Give us all the supersti- 
tions of the Tridentinum rather than a system without expia- 
tion. The last sentence of the extract above might furnish 
occasion for remark and vindication, but we forbear. Dr 
Dewey’s notion of atonement is, “ reconciliation, not of God to 
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us, but of us to God.” As he does not argue this point at 
length, we merely record our dissent. 

Tn regard to human depravity, Dr Dewey maintains that it 
is not of nature; for “human nature, nature as it exists in the 
bosom of an infant, is nothing else but capability; capability 
of good as well as evil, though more likely from its exposures 
to be evil than good.” These are words easily uttered, but as 
no proof is alleged, and as we do not recognise the statement 
as intuitively true, we pass to other matters. 

There is no part of the work before us in which the amiable 
author’s strength more remarkably breaks down under a great 
argument, than in his attempt to show that Unitarians believe 
in election. Dr Dewey has good reasons for inveighing, as he 
sometimes does, at metaphysics ; it is certainly not the field in 
which his laurels are to be won. Referring his doctrines to 
their legitimate paternity, he says of election, “ Our good old 
Arminian fathers fought with it for many a day.” He might 
have added, and with weapons of better temper than their 
sons, as better knowing what they opposed, and where the real 
difficulties lay. The Unitarians, we are here told, believe in 
God’s universal prescience. We are glad that they go so far, 
but it is added, “ We believe in election, not in selection.” Here 
the reader, who is at all familiar with his language, may ex- 
cusably rub his eyes and suspect his vision or the typography. 
Can it be that we are reduced to the nécessity of showing that 
election and selection are identical?- Must we go to Ainsworth 
to find that eligo, from e and lego, means “ to choose, elect, or 
pick out,” and that selectio, from se and /ego, means “ to choose 
out, to pick and lay aside, to cull?” Must we quote Johnson 
to show that election is “ the act of selecting one or more from 
a greater number?” We spare our readers the infliction, and 
reserve our comments for the sequel. 

Under the head of future punishment we thus read: “* Life 
everlasting’ and ‘ everlasting fire,’ the ‘ mansions of rest,’ and 
‘the worm that never dieth, are phrases fraught with a just 
and reasonable, but at the same time vast and indefinite im- 
port. They are too obviously figurative to permit us to found 
definite and literal statements upon them.” In all our perusal 
of theological treatises, we call to mind no greater instance of 
laxity in reasoning. We are charged with changing the vast 
into the literal, and the indefinite into the definite. We may 
not on these phrases found “ definite statements;” they are 
vast and indefinite. We grant it, and read the objection with 
astonishment; for, let us respectfully ask, what is so vast as 
eternity, or so indefinite as infinity? Definite! we are so far 
from this, that we assert a continuance of punishment to such 
a degree indefinite as to have no limit. The exclusion of such 
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a limit is the meaning, and the only meaning, of the terms in 
question. In all that occurs upon this awful topic, there is @ 
vagueness which leaves nothing tangible except the denial of 
what the Scriptures plainly teach. When Dr Dewey says, 
“ Let them consider that a hell of the mind, the hell of an in- 
wardly gnawing and burning conscience, the hell of remorse 
and mental agony, may be more horrible than fire and brim- 
stone and the blackness of darkness for ever,” he does not 
touch our opinion; we subscribe to the language. The question 
of the species of pain is incidental: the great point is its eter- 
nity, and this point is not reached by the declaration of the 
paragraph. 

In a somewhat florid passage the author exhibits his views 
of the importance of religion; they are just but imperfect. 
Take, for example, what follows:— 


“Thou canst not alter it. Go and bid the mountain walls sink 
down to the level of the valleys ; go and stand upon the seashore and 
turn back its swelling waves ; or stretch forth thy hand and hold the 
stars in their courses ; but not more vain shall be thy power to change 
them than it is te change one of the laws of thy nature. Then thou 
must be virtuous. As true it is as if the whole universe spoke in one 
voice, thou must be virtuous. If thou art a sinner, thou ‘ must be born 
again.’ If thou art tempted, thou must resist. If thou hast guilty 
passions, thou must deny them. If thou art a bad man, thou must be 
a good man.”—(P. 26.) 


This, then, is the grand result of the gospel message, Thou 
must be virtuous—if thou art a bad man, thou must be a good 
man. Here we have the contents of that religion which de- 
manded for its inculeation a supernatural intervention and a 
Messiah! If the associations of the subject were not so sublime, 
we might say that the tameness and bathos of this passage are 
simply ludicrous. But they show at a glance the tendencies 
and the emptiness of the system which is to supersede the 
riches of grace. Lessons as sound and clear as this may be 
found, we say not in Seneca or Confucius, but in Lokman or 
Esop. 

The volume before us contains a series of essays on “ the 
Questions at issue between Orthodox and Liberal Christians.” 
Of course, the chief place is occupied by the doctrine of the 
Trinity. On this the author has laid out his strength. Many 
things are said ingeniously, nothing formidably. Omitting 
irrelevant matter, the argument opens with this position : 
“The human mind, I aver, is so constituted that it cannot 
conceive of three agents, sustaining to each other the relations 
asserted by the doctrine of the Trinity, without conceiving of 
them as three Gods.” 
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Now we might, with great justice, meet this bold and naked 
averment with as bold and naked a denial, inasmuch as it is 
followed by nothing in the nature of argument to this particular 
point; that is, by nothing to prove such relation to be incon- 
céivable. But as it is a question of singular importance, and 
especially as it is urged with extraordinary complacency, and 
as settling the whole matter, we shall enter somewhat into the 
inquiry, if it be only to show that Dr Dewey is not authorised 
to terminate this controversy of ages stans pede in uno. That 
we do not misrepresent his estimate of the assertion is mani- 
fest from these words following: “ In simple truth, I do not 
see why any reader on this subject need go further than this. 
Till something credible is offered to be proved, till something 
better than absolute contradiction is proposed as a matter of 
belief, who is bound to attend to the argument?” 

That which the author avers is, that such a tripersonal dis- 
tinction as differs from tritheism is inconceivable. By its being 
inconceivable he must mean one of two things; either, first, 
that it is self-contradictory, or that it is beyond the human 
faculties to form a comprehensive notion of it. We shall ex- 
amine both. He may mean, first, that it is self-contradictory. 

That this is at least included seems plain from the phrases 
just cited: “ Till something better than absolute self-contradic- 
tion is proposed as a matter of belief.” 

In defence of ancient doctrine, we may well be excused for 
advancing ancient reasons, especially in answer to objections 
so truly ancient. What special cogency the author has attri- 
buted to the bare form of his statement, which should invest 
it with such a triumphant character, we know not; for, when 
compared with his brief discussion, and when examined on 
its own merits, it turns out to be the old objection, that 
what we assert involves a contradiction in adjecto. Such a 
contradiction would exist if we maintained that the persons 
are three in the same sense in which they are one. But this 
has been most constantly disclaimed from the earliest dates of 
the controversy. Such a unity is inconceivable, contradictory, 
absurd, incredible, and therefore false. The whole catholic 
terminology, in all its minutiz, has been constructed for the 
very purpose of avoiding this misconception. It was in search 
of this that the anxious definitions of the councils and of 
Greek and Latin fathers laboured to express what was above 
human intellect, the reason being well given by Augustin: 
“Cum enim conaretur humana inopia loquendo proferre ad 
hominum sensus, quod in secretario mentis pro captu tenet de 
Domino Deo creatore suo.”* Hence the use of that offensive 
term iséoracig; hence that source of discord, éuoodoiv; hence 

* August. Opp., viii. 1313. Ed. Paris. 
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the very term Trinity. The ancients contended for what, in 
Tertullian’s phrase, is “‘ adunata Trinitas.” Catholic theology 
maintains a divine oneness, with distinction ; that there are 
three divine persons and not three natures, for all participate 
of one divine nature, and this not by division but by commu- 
nication. It holds that the perfection of the infinite essence 
may admit of a distinction which cannot be true of finite per- 
sons, and which excludes partition while it does not exclude 
unity. This may be too high for our intellect, but it is not 
contradictory. Labouring for fit expression, the fathers used 
such language as this of the adorable persons: “ Et hee omnia 
nec confuse unum sunt, nec disjuncta tria sunt.”* It is to 
avoid such self-contradiction that the Athanasian creed, with 
what would otherwise be mere tautology, declares: “ We wor- 
ship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, neither con- 
founding the persons nor dividing the substance. They are 
not three eternals, but one eternal; they are not three Al- 
mighties, but one Almighty; they are not three Gods, but one 
God.” And this assertion of one undivided essence, commu- 
nicated with such a distinction as gives room for the use of 
the personal pronouns, and for reciprocal action, is not self- 
contradictory. 

The objections, therefore, which are urged in the single 
paragraph of argumentation which follows the averment, do 
by no means touch the point. For, speaking of the Father 
and the Son, he asks: “ Is it possible for any human mind to 
contemplate these relations without conceiving of those be- 
tween whom they existed as two distinct self-conscious Beings?” 
Waiving for a little the question of comprehensibility or ade- 
quate conception, we might give just the answer which he 
craves, without bating a jot of catholic verity, only, to avoid 
ambiguity, reading persons for beings. We admit the Father 
and the Son as distinct; it is by admission a distinction. We 
admit self-conscious existence as predicable of the Father and 
the Son, but we deny three natures, three divine essences, and 
three Gods. It is therefore possible to believe the fact (we 
are aware how unsuitable the word), that these relations exist, 
and yet not to believe that they exist between two distinct 
essences. “The Father, by supposition,” adds the author, 
‘“‘must have known that he was not the Son; the Son must 
have known that he was not the Father.” Most assuredly. 
It is precisely what is intended by the hypostatic distinction. 
But whither does this tend? The inference is valid, as against 
Praxeas, Noetus, and Sabellius, but not as against the catholic 
symbols. Again and again is this avowal made by the most 
strenuous asserters of the Trinity, and amidst their strongest 

* August. Opp., ii. 911. 
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assertions of it. “ Proinde in unum Deum, Patrem et Filium 
et Spiritum Sanctum, firma pietate credamus, ita ut nec Filius 
credatur esse qui Pater est, nee Pater qui Filius est, nec Pater 
nec Filius qui utriusque Spiritus est.°* In their strongest 
language concerning the ¢uzprywpnos, or ineffable union of the 
Divine Persons, the fathers most steadfastly affirm their real 
distinction, Yet it is against such a unity and trinity, in 
one and same sense, that almost all the doctrinal arguments 
of adversaries are directed. 

But the objection which we are considering may mean, se- 
condly, that it is beyond the human faculties to acquire a com- 
prehensive notion of such a relation. Under this head there 
are several things to be said which may have been expected 
under the preceding. We adhere to the distinction so admira- 
bly set forth by Boyle, between that which is against and that 
which is above reason. We rejoice to think that the human 
mind may, on divine authority, believe that to be existent and 
true which it cannot reduce to a comprehensive conception; 
which it cannot imagine in an adequate idea, if we may use the 
old term; which it cannot make the object of mental vision; 
which it cannot explain, as to its 4:r:; and which it cannot 
reconcile with every other revelation. We maintain that the 
terms in which this relation is indicated are intelligible. We 
express the relation in propositions, which, singly viewed, are 
not merely not contradictory, but are conceivable. We de- 
clare, first, that there is one God, and, secondly, that there are 
three divine Persons. That by one and the same effort of 
mind we should be able to behold the splendour of both these 
truths in harmony, is no more to be demanded than that we 
should be able to gaze undazzled into the face of the sun. 

When we say that the mode of the divine existence is in- 
comprehensible, we say only that we are creatures; and we 
say what is true of other verities. The objection erects an 
arbitrary criterion of truth; seeming to demand that we should 
believe nothing of which we cannot frame some consistent 
mental representation, or which we cannot think of (vorstellen) 
as a clear object of comprehensive intellect. But even in 
matters of sense, that may have credible reality which cannot 
be seen at one glance, or all at once. No man can at once 
take in three hundred and sixty degrees of our poor horizon. 
No man can behold, or even imagine, the whole superficies of 
the most diminutive sphere. And, rising to the field of the 
higher reason, we may inquire, who can attain any comprehen- 
sion of eternity, existence without beginning or end? Who can 
conceive, in any adequate manner, of the omnipresent God, not 
partly here and partly there, but fully in every point without di- 

* August. Opp., ii. 904. Ep. clxix. 
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vision? After all that has been urged, the sum of objection is 
that the doctrine is incomprehensible. We admit it. So is 
God. So is even that unity of God, which is justly gloried in, 
but which must be rejected if these principles are applied. 
We are beyond our depth the very instant we undertake to 
fathom the mode of the Divine unity. And we regard it as 
presumption of no common order to aver, that there are no 
distinctions in the Godhead but such as we-can measure in the 
span of our understanding. 

Trinitarians, according to our author, do not believe their own 
doctrine. “ Practical Unitarianism has always been the general 
faith of Christendom.” This is, after all, a reassertion of the 
charge, that the unity of God is consistent only with a denial 
of the Trinity. The only proof of this newly-discovered self- 
deception of catholic Christendom is, that when a man prays 
to Christ it will be found that he “has forgotten the Father 
for the time,” and when he “ prays to the Father through the 
Son, he is, and his mind compels him to be, virtually a Unita- 
rian.” While we regard the author as ascending a tribunal 
to which he has no right, and while we might plead coram non 
judice, we shall reply as follows: That addresses to the 
Father give a prominence to the first person of the adorable 
Trinity, as the fountain of Deity, militates in no degree against 
the genuineness of belief in the other persons. Such promi- 
nence is universally conceded in full consistency with coequal 
glory. That any one adorable Person may for the time so 
occupy the contemplation and the faith, as to be its chief, nay, 
its sole object, is only a phenomenon of mental abstraction, 
and an instance of that finite weakness to which we have ad- 
verted. That God may even for a time be regarded, in respect 
to his essence and nature, as one, rather than in respect to 
any distinction of persons, is possible, and is fully compatible 
with the profoundest veneration of the Trinity. But the truer 
statement of Christian experience is, that so glorious is the 
indissoluble union of the three divine Persons, that he who 
falls down in the presence of one, bows himself consciously 
before the triune Jehovah. Or, in the beautiful language of 
Gregory Nazianzen: “ I cannot contemplate the One but I am 
surrounded by the shining of the Three; I cannot distinguish 
the Three, but straightway I am borne onward to the One.” * 

But it is impossible to believe the doctrine, say our oppo- 
nents, and no man has ever believed it. “It has existed in 
studies, in creeds, in theses, in words, but not in the actual 
conceptions of men, not in their heartfelt belief.-—(P. 60.) Our 
first reply to this regards the temper of the allegation. It is 
unreasonable and arrogant. The question is one of psycholo- 
* In Serm. de sacro Bapt. 
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gical fact, to be determined by observation and testimony, and 
not by the dictum, however loud, of any or of all the deniers 
of a divine Redeemer. Our second reply respects the truth of 
the assertion. It is a doctrine so unreasonable, forsooth, that 
no human being can believe it; and, of course, we may add, 
under any stress of evidence. This is by no means a novel 
mode of assaulting Christianity. It is the short method of 
the Deists with all the doctrines peculiar to revelation. Thus 
it is, for example, that Hume says to his fellow-men, “ You 
cannot justly believe in a miracle, the thing is impossible, and 
faith is impossible.” And how is Hume to be answered? The 
best reply is to give the identical words of Dr Dewey, as found 
on his 234th page. ‘ The author who says to his fellow-men, 
‘ You cannot justly believe in a miracle, the thing is impos- 
sible, and faith is impossible, transcends the bounds of all 
human+experience, if not of all human patience; because 
almost all men who have ever lived have believed in miracles. 
And is not the very question before us, in fact, a question 
about experience? Could all men have believed in miracles if, 
as our author contends, an original and fundamental law of 
the mind forbade their believing in them? Is it not as unphi- 
losophical as it is intolerable, to say that all mankind have 
been found believing in a thing which is plainly impossible?” 
We are completely satisfied with this: nothing could furnish 
us a better reply. To say that the Trinity cannot be believed, 
“‘transcends the bounds of all human experience, if not of all 
human patience;” because almost all Christians who have 
ever lived have believed in the Trinity. ‘And is not the very 
question before us, in fact, a question of experience?” Could 
all men have believed in a Trinity, if, as Dr Dewey contends, 
an original and fundamental law of the mind forbade their be- 
lieving it? Nor can we allow ourselves to be charged with pro- 
fessing what we cannot believe in this case, any more than we 
demand of Dr Dewey to allow it in the other. Too many ages 
have rolled over the catholic belief, too many libraries have 
defended it, too many prayers have involved it, and too many 
martyrs have died for it, to leave any speciousness in the al- 
legation that it cannot be embraced intelligently and sincerely. 
The extraordinary assumption just considered is of a piece 
with the whole character of the denial of the truth in this par- 
ticular; it is throughout a resistance of divine testimony by 
the pride of intellect. And we cannot do better than close 
this portion of our strictures in the words of that noble puritan, 
John Howe: “ To conclude, I only wish these things might be 
considered and discoursed with less confidence and peremptory 
determination, with a greater awe of what is divine and sacred. 
I generally blame it in the Socinians (who appear otherwise 
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rational and considering men) that they seem to have formed 
their belief of things, not possible to be known but by the Serip- 
tures, without them; and then think they are, by all imagin- 
able arts, and they care not what violence, (as Socinus himself 
hath in effect confessed,) to mould and form them according to 
their preconceived sense.” 

The doctrine of atonement is the next in order. Upon this 
part of the work we have two general remarks to offer. First, 
that the essay contains scarcely any thing upon what is usually 
understood by its title; and secondly, from the very low plat- 
form which the author occupies, he nevertheless gains some 
views which are true and enlivening, and which being expressed 
in his terse and felicitous way, show that the twilight of his 
system is occasionally broken by a borrowed ray. This is only 
a new proof, that in theology, as in physics, there may be a 
penumbra of partial truth around the portion of total dark- 
ness. In opening his essay, the author admits, concerning our 
Lord, “ that the grandest revelation of his character and pur- 
pose was made on the cross.” This is true in several senses, 
but in one sense it is as true of Socrates or of Curtius. Re- 
membering that this is professedly a controversial work, we 
are scarcely prepared for the declaration that the author will 
not attempt to engage the reader’s mind “ in the ordinary 
eourse of a doctrinal discussion.” Yet a doctrinal discussion 
is precisely that which he is bound to furnish, since it is doc- 
trine which he has undertaken to discuss. This retreat from 
the arena of argument into the coloured mists of beautiful 
sentimentality, is not fitted to beget confidence. But he pro- 
ceeds: “I cannot discuss this solemn theme in a merely meta- 
physical manner. I cannot contemplate a death, and least of 
all the death of the Saviour, only as a doctrine. It is to me, 
I must confess, altogether another kind of influence. It is to 
me, if it is any thing, power and grandeur; it is something 
that rivets my eye and heart; it isa theme of admiration and 
spiritual sympathy; it leads me to meditation, not to meta- 
physics; it is as a majestic example, a moving testimony, a 
dread sacrifice, that I must contemplate it. I see in it a death- 
blow to sin; I hear the pleading of the crucified One for truth 
and salvation beneath the darkened heavens and amidst the 
shuddering earth! ” 

Here we are authorised to say, that the Unitarian has no 
right to speak thus; to charge upon catholic Christianity all 
the coldness of scholastic dispute, and to arrogate to himself 
all the tenderness and awe of holy affection. Most gladly 
would we rest the whole debate on a fair comparison of the 
two parties, in respect to the single question of the manner in 
which they have represented the death of Christ. And it is 
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unbecoming, to say the least, for any one to affect exclusive 
solemnity and love in the presence of such Trinitarian writers 
as Baxter, Leighton, Rutherford, and Pascal. 

Hereupon follows a passage—somewhat juvenile in point of 
taste, and we must not say what in point of logic—in which 
the author speaks in florid and elaborate terms of “a death” 
being “made a dogma; ” of “ blood” being “ taken to write a 
creed; ” of “ martyrdoms wrought into sharp and reproachful 
metaphysics.” After plucking away these prettinesses, which 
would be brilliant in an album, we discern no residuum requiring 
notice. We ask too much, perhaps, when we require distinct 
propositions of truth in a treatise which disclaims doctrinal dis- 
cussion; and in the absence of these, reply is scarcely possible. 
Here and there we almost catch the meaning, but even then it 
is chiefly negative. Thus, using language of Calvary, which 
would come forcibly from catholic lips, he says: “I see that 
that ignominy is glory; that those wounds are fountains of 
healing!” True, but how—in what sense? The genuine, di- 
rect, and honest reply would be—only as an example. Again: 
“The death of Jesus is the life of the world.” Again it is true; 
but every thing depends on the sense in which it is true. 

Relenting, it should seem, in some degree, as it regards 
“doctrinal discussion,” our author proceeds to say something 
on “the theory of the atonement.” Two leading views, he 
tells us, divide the Christian world; “the one regards it as an 
expedient, the other as a manifestation.” According to the 
former, “ it is some new element, or some new expedient intro- 
duced into the divine government, without which it is impos- 
sible to obtain forgiveness.” Though these are not expressions 
with which we are satisfied, they do not offend us by any un- 
fairness. The second view is the one which the author adopts: 
“and certainly,” he adds, with a significancy which carries an 
edge towards a well-known school of American opinion, “many 
of the more modern orthodox explanations come to the same 
thing.” The interpretation of the scriptural passages on atone- 
ment is “‘ perplexed by the reasonings of the apostles about the 
relations of Jews and Gentiles, by analogies to the Jewish sac- 
rifices, by the language and speculations of olden time.” We 
can well conceive the perplexity of any interpreter who en- 
deavours to reconcile these relations and sacrifices and this 
language, with any scheme but that of catholic theology. The 
attempt which is made to illustrate the scheme of manifesta- 
tion by an apologue is ingenious, but only serves more fully 
to reduce the whole transaction to the bare influence of a great 
martyrdom. The whole essay is evidently a sermon addressed 
to the most popular apprehensions, and never grappling with 
the strength of the opposing argument. 
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The five points of Calvinism next engage the attention of 
our author; if indeed they may not be said to float before his 
mind from first to last; for he singles out Calvinism as the 
particular object of his antagonism, and appears to regard it as 
the opposite pole to his own. We see no just cause for such a 
method in a work avowedly defensive, not of anti-Calvinism, 
but of anti-Trinitarianism; yet in point of strategy, it is 
adroitly done, as he thereby gains the sympathy of all the 
opponents of the doctrines of grace. Nevertheless, we do not 
complain of being regarded as at the very antipodes in this 
respect, nor of being placed, as for some ages we have been, 
“in the forefront of the hottest battle.” 

We have already adverted to the extiaordinary distinction 
between “ election” and “selection.” In reviewing what is 
proposed concerning election and irresistible grace, which the 
author takes together, we are not more favourably impressed 
with the acumen of the controvertist. If we were disposed to use 
rigour in the interpretation of his words, we should claim him 
as of our part. But his dread of “doctrinal discussion” and of 
‘‘ metaphysics ” is visited on his readers in the incapacity under 
which they labour of discovering his exact intentions. Thus 
on the 98th page, we learn that he believes in personal election; 
that he regards an “election of communities ” as an election 
of the individuals included; and an “ election to privileges” as 
no more saving human freedom than any other election. To 
all which we add our subscription. Now let us look at his 
positive side :— 


“ Let us, then, go to the proposed principle of interpretation, which, 
I confess, relieves my own mind, and I hope it may other minds. 

“T say, then, that the apostles wrote for their subject. It is a well- 
established principle among the learned, though too little applied, that 
the apostles wrote for their age; with particular reference, that is, to 
the circumstances of their own times. I now maintain, in addition to 
this, that they wrote for their subject. Their subject, their exclusive 
subject, was religion; and the principles of the divine government 
which they apply to this subject, may be equally applicable to every 
thing else. Their not saying that these principles have such an appli- 
cation, does not prove that they have not; because they wrote for their 
subject, and it was not their business to say so. In other words, God's 
government is infinite; and they speak but of one department of it. 
His foreknowledge and his influence are unbounded; they speak of 
this foreknowledge and influence but in one single respect. But in- 
stead of limiting the application of their principles to this one depart- 
ment and this one respect, the inference would rather be, that they are 
to be extended to every thing. And in fact this extension of the prin- 
ciple with regard to election—in one instance, and I believe only one 
—is hinted at, where the apostle says that Christians are ‘ predes- 
tinated according to the purpose of Him who worketh all things after 
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the counsel of his own will.’ If this be true, then every thing is a matter 
of divine counsel ; every thing is disposed of by election; and men are 
as much elected to be philosophers, merchants, or inhabitants of this 
country or that country, as they are elected to be Christians. If this 
is election, I believe there will be found no difficulty in it, save what 
exists in that inscrutableness of the subject which must forbid our 
expecting ever to fathom it. 

** It will be apparent from this view in what I differ from Calvinists. 
They make that foreknowledge and purpose of God which relate to the 
religious characters of men, a peculiarity in the divine government. 
Connecting the doctrine of election, as they do, with that of special 
grace, they leave an impression unfavourable to human exertion, and 
to the divine impartiality. But I maintain, without denying the 
general difficulties of the subject, that the religious part of the character 
is no more the result of the divine prescience and purpose than any 
other part; and we have no more reason to perplex ourselves with this 
department of the divine government than with any other.”—(Pp. 
98, 99.) 


_ Every reader familiar with theological treatises, either 
Romish or Protestant, will at once be struck with the confu- 
sion brought into this- passage, by neglecting the reasunable 
and perspicuous distinctions of accredited terminology. By a 
strange confounding of genus with species, predestination, here 
and elsewhere through the book, is spoken of under the name 
of election. The distinction is not a novel nor a needless one. 
The author then proceeds to separate himself from the Cal- 
vinists in this respect, that “they make that foreknowlege and 
purpose of God which relate to the religious characters of men 
a peculiarity in the divine government.” If by this it is meant, 
as the connection shows it is meant, that the operations of 
grace are in any kind or degree more foreordained than any the 
least events, the Calvinist denies the allegation. Men are as 
much predestinated to be philosophers or merchants as they are 
predestinated to be Christians; but this latter predestination 
has been denominated election. It is surely too late in the day 
for Calvinism to be schooled into the truth, that all events, 
even the fall of the sparrow and the hair, are objects of divine 
foreordination. These decrees, according to our author, are 
to be extended to every thing; and so we have ever held and 
do hold. And, therefore, when Dr Dewey most gravely in- 
forms us, that “‘as no one will expect to be a physician or a 
philosopher without study, because he hopes or imagines that 
he is foreordained, or will be supernaturally assisted to gain 
eminence in these professions; so neither will any similar hope 
of being a Christian, and being saved, lessen the exertions that 
are suitable to that end;” he is teaching us that which, for 
substance, is contained in every defence of Calvinism which was 
ever made. 
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Justice requires us to say that Dr Dewey has treated this 
subject with decorum. We find it too common for such Pelagian 
or Arminian disputants as are worsted in an argument on the 
decrees, to turn their forces into the channel of reproach and 
blasphemy, and, in lieu of the reasons which they have not, 
to denounce the God of the Calvinists as a demon. From 
such tactics the present writer is remote. He sometimes does 
us grievous wrong, but he does even this with the courtesy of 
a high-bred disputant. Occasionally his line of belief sweeps 
so near our own orbit as almost to be coincident. Take a single 
instance :-— 


“ Let us now say a word on the doctrine of the saints’ perseverance. 
If you separate from this the idea of an irresistible grace, impelling, 
and, as it were, compelling Christians to persevere in piety and virtue, 
there is little, perhaps, to object to it. It is so separated in the present 
orthodox belief, and therefore it is scarcely a question in controversy. 
We all believe that a man who has become once thoroughly and 
heartily interested in the true gospel, doctrine, character, and glory of 
Jesus Christ, is very likely to persevere and grow in that.interest. I 
confess that my own conviction on this point is very strong, and 
scarcely falls short of any language in which the doctrine of persever- 
ance is declared. I can hardly conceive how a man who has once fully 
opened his eyes upon that ‘ light,’ should ever be willing to close them. 
And I believe that in proportion as the gospel is understood and felt, 
felt in all its deep fountains of peace and consolation, understood in 
all its revelations and unfoldings of purity and moral beauty; that in 
proportion to this, the instances of ‘falling away,’ whether into infi- 
delity or worldliness, will be more and more rare. I am aware, how- 
ever, and think it ought to be said, that the common statements of the 
doctrine of perseverance are dangerous to the unreflecting and to the 
speculative. The truth is, that we ought to have nothing to do with 
perseverance as a doctrine, and every thing with it as a fact. Good 
men shall persevere: good Christians, above all, shall persevere: but 
let them remember that they can do so only by constant watchfulness, 
endeavour, self-denial, prayer, fidelity.”—-(Pp. 91, 92.) 


Leaving this passage to speak for itself, we take occasion to 
observe that we have met with no opponent of Trinitarianism 
who is more free than Dr Dewey from offensive imputations 
and unfair statements of his opponents’ creed. This we attri- 
bute as well to the class of society among which his manners 
have been formed as to the moulding influence of elegant letters. 
We are constrained, however, to say, that he now and then 
deviates from the line of perfect candour; for example: “ Sin- 
ners, it was said, had incurred a debt to divine justice; they 
owed a certain amount of suffering. Jesus Christ undertook, in 
behalf of the elect, to pay this debt. Now, if he had suffered 
more, paid more, than was necessary to satisfy this particular 
demand, there would have been a waste of suffering, a waste of 
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this transferable merit. But there was no such waste; the suf- 
fering exactly met the demand; and, therefore, the redemption 
was particular; it was limited to the elect; no others could be 
saved, without another atonement. This was once theological 
reasoning! and to dispute it was held to be intolerable pre- 
sumption. Such presumption severed for a time the New Eng- 
land Churches from their southern brethren. Such a dispute, 
with one or two others like it, has rended the Presbyterian 
Church asunder.” It is here insinuated that Christ is held by 
us to have borne the identical penal suffering due to all the 
elect; that if more had been destined to be saved, the suffering 
must have been more; and that this is the old basis of par- 
ticular redemption. In the name of the whole body of Calvin- 
istic theologians, we pronounce the allegations to be unjust, and 
historically erroneous. And the remarks of Dr Dewey have 
no point, except as against the scattered adherents of the 
“Gethsemane scheme;” that is, against one’ Calvinist in a 
million. The presumption of disputing this putative tenet of 
ours, we here learn to have been a chief cause of rending 
asunder the Presbyterian Church. The mildest term which 
we can employ in regard to this assertion is, that the infor- 
mants of the author have been grossly ignorant or wilfully 
calumnious. 

Another instance of unfairness occurs in the essay on the 
Nature and Extent of Inspiration. 


“ But all this proves, say our reviewers, that ‘in regard to some por- 
tions of the Bible, Unitarians no more believe the ideas inspired, than 
they do the words.’ Once more, we ask, do they believe in the inspir- 
ation of every idea that is contained in the Bible? That is the impli- 
cation conveyed by their words; but do they believe it? Do they be- 
lieve that the Psalmist was inspired to say, ‘O daughter of Babylon, 
thou art to be destroyed. Happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as 
thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones against the stones?” Or when Solomon says, ‘ Be not thou 
one of them that strike hands, or of them that are sureties for debts;’ 
do they believe that this injunction was inspired? Or when Paul uses 
this opprobrious language to the officer who struck him, ‘God shall 
smite thee, thou whited wall!’ do they account this to be the fruit of 
inspiration? * Where,’ says Jerome, speaking of this angry retort, 
‘where is that patience of our Saviour, who, asa lamb led to the 
slaughter, opened not his mouth, but answered mildly to him that 
struck him, If I have spoken ill, convince me of the ill; but if well, 
why do you strike me?’”—(P. 287.) 


To each of the former interrogatories we answer—doubtless 
to the surprise of the author—YeEs. In regard to that which 
relates to Paul, we can only say, the mode of argumentation 
is unworthy of Dr Dewey. We have occasionally met with 
such taunts in the objections of the Quakers to our calling the 
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Scriptures the “ Word of God;” and they have with some 
triumph demanded whether we applied the name to—‘ Thou 
shalt not surely die;” or “ There is no God.” But Dr Dewey, 
a scholar, a theologian, and a son of the pilgrims, knows full 
well how, and in what sense, divine inspiration is attributed 
to such passages; to wit, as inspiration of history, ensuring 
the accuracy of the statement that such words were uttered 
by those to whom they are ascribed. 

There is a whole class of defensive or deprecatory argu- 
ments, occurring here and there in the book, which do not 
savour of the most adventurous polemics; being so far from 
particular pungency, as to be equally available for or against 
any and every system. A more rigid dialectic would omit 
them, just as like terms are cancelled on both sides of an 
equation. It is said, for instance, that opposition to Anti- 
trinitarianism is no evidence of its being wrong (p. 118); that 
the charge of novelty is no refutation (p. 123); that the ap- 
peal to pity and horror does not disprove, and that truth has 
always made its progress amidst the pity and horror of men 
(p. 125). All this is equally true, and equally pertinent, in 
behalf of Swedenborg, the Mormons, or even the Calvinists. 
Such objections may have been used incidentally, but they are 
not the artillery of our fortress; and it will require all the 
strength of Unitarian argument to deal with the more cogent 
proofs. 

In a work which does not merely state and defend Unita- 
rianism, but attacks Trinitarianism in general (and even its 
single species of Calvinism), we expected some more extended 
answer to the arguments for the divinity of our Lord. It is 
a head of theology, not neglected in any system, but above all 
things appropriate in this. We should have been pleased to 
know, in what way a mind like that of Dr Dewey would ex- 
plain the creatorship of Jesus Christ; how he would justify 
the titles of Godhead ascribed to him, and how he would vin- 
dicate the worship offered to him in earth and heaven. This 
is a citadel, into which he has not chosen to make good his 
entrance. No distinct essay is allotted to the divinity of 
Christ. 

The mode of attack adopted by the author is wary and ex- 
pectant. He does not seize the tree by the trunk to uproot 
it with main strength, but plucks a twig, breaks a branch, or 
points out an unsightly and withered leaf here and there. In 
the very opening we saw how loath he was to startle any, by 
rejecting the established terms; and in all the progress we 

‘perceive it is his policy to pare away the rind, and express 
the juices of the goodly fruit. A cautious lowering of each 
several part in the evangelical system is his chosen endeavour. 
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We have seen this in regard to the atonement and to future 
punishment. The same is true in respect to the Bible; and 
how singularly do extremes meet, when, with the voice of a 
Vatican oracle, Dr Dewey says of the sacred volume (p. 149), 
“that there are considerable portions of it which cannot be 
understood without much study;” and “that the people at 
large are reading these continually, and think to derive benefit 
from them, and do, no doubt, affix to them some vague mean- 
ing; but do not and cannot understand them!” The same 
attenuating process is visible in what relates to regeneration 
and conversion. Our Lord says, ‘“ The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth, so is every one that is born of the Spirit;” but Dr 
Dewey says, “Conversion is no mysterious doctrine.”"—(P. 158.) 
Pressing an unjust analogy, he would reduce this to the level 
of any other change, and allow nothing for the truth, that 
there are reasons, in the ideas of heaven, eternity, and God, 
why this revolution should transcend common analogies. Jus- 
tification by faith, under this potent wand, dwindles from that 
which transported Paul and Luther into holy enthusiasm, to 
the harmless truism that “the old, the everlasting, the uni- 
versal condition of happiness, and of God’s favour here and 
hereafter,” is “a right heart.” That gospel which laboured 
to express itself in the apostolical writings, by metaphors 
which have vexed the souls of Socinian interpreters, is now re- 
duced to its lowest terms, namely—BeE Goop. The religious 
life itself suffers diminution of its stature in due proportion, 
until we arrive at the pleasing result, that “ we are a nation 
of believers.”—(P. 210.) 

Can we wonder that such a sinking should take place in the 
building, when the Corner-Stone is set at nought? ‘There 
certainly have been in the world,” says Dr Dewey, “‘ and are, 
very singular and superstitious feelings concerning Jesus 
Christ; there is a peculiarity in men’s regard to him, of which 
I do not remember to have seen any explanation attempted. 
Nothing has been so sacred in religion as the name of Christ; 
nothing deemed so awful as to profane it; not even to profane 
the name of God himself.” There is a volume of argument 
implicated in the few periods just quoted. This reverence for 
Christ is a mystery to our author. We shall only add, it is a 
mystery which is strangely essential to the New Testament, 
where Jesus is “a name above every name.” But we forget, 
that to our author the language of an apostle is by no means 
what it is to us: for he who can believe that a prophet-king 
may have written wicked imprecations, might as readily look 
on the raptures of an apostle as idolatrous mistakes. 

On the inspiration of the Scriptures Dr Dewey has written 
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more largely, and we think more skilfully, than on any other 
topic. It is a-subject encompassed with many difficulties; and 
these difficulties he has presented strongly. They are such as 
have been suggested by all unbelievers in the infallibility of 
our standard. We look in vain, however, for the positive side 
of his opinions, and for the reasons which he would employ 
against avowed Deiats, in favour of that measure of divine 
authority which we understand him to maintain. Indeed, 
there is a perplexing indistinctness about his enunciation of 
his own views on this point. 

We must, before offering a few remarks on his reasoning, 
ask leave to state the question. It is not whether the indivi- 
duality of the sacred penman was so superseded, as that the 
diction and style of the respective writers are not to be dis- 
cerned. It is not whether the record of the revelation was 
human, or whether the human faculties acted according to 
their nature in writing the record. It is not whether the 
idiom is classical, or the words grammatically proper, or the 
rhetorical garb tasteful, in respect to human standards. It is 
not whether there is not a diversity among the writers in all 
these respects. It is not whether there are not obscurities. It 
is not whether language, as human, is not, in a sense, such an 
imperfect vehicle as that it may fail to be understood. It is 
not whether, in this acceptation of the terms, the books are 
“perfect and infallible compositions.” Yet it will be observed, 
that Dr Dewey reasons almost everywhere as if these were 
the very questions. And when he proves any thing, it is one 
of the points here involved that he proves. On these, it is 
well known, we may make many concessions, and yet save the 
main position. But the true question is, Were the minds of 
the writers so influenced as to secure them from error in regard 
to the thought and the expression of it? 

It is the negative of this which our author should have. 
proved, and which he sometimes assumes to have proved. 
From arguments which go only to the points above set aside, 
he is prone to slide into conclusions which concern the true 
question. + 

Dr Dewey does not even discern the necessity for any such 
inspiration as we maintain. And in defending his. view, he 
appears to us to mistake the very end of the influence which 
is claimed. ‘“ What is a revelation?” he asks. “It is simply 
the communication of certain truths to mankind; truths, in- 
deed, which they could not otherwise have fully understood or 
satisfactorily determined; but truths, nevertheless, as easy to 


* be communicated as any other. Why, then, is there any more 


need of supernatural assistance in this case than in any other? 
We are constantly speaking to one another without any fear 
NO. V. Zz 
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of being misunderstood. We are constantly reading books 
without any of this distrust; and books, too, written by men 
in every sense fallible, which the Scripture writers, in regard 
to the revelation made to them, are not. Nay, we are reading 
books of abstruse philosophy, in the full confidence that we 
understand the general doctrines laid down. But the matters 
of revelation are not abstruse. They are designed to be un- 
derstood by the mass of mankind.” This is to confound the 
whole matter. We admit that truth may be communicated 
as easily as falsehood; that doctrines may be comprehended 
in books of abstruse science; and that the Bible is to be un- 
derstood by the mass of mankind. But the intent of inspira- 
tion, let it never be forgotten, is to secure, not perspicuity, but 
credibility. The propositions may be understood without in- 
spiration, but are they true? Why, he asks, any more need 
of supernatural assistance in this case than in any other? 
Because this is a case of life and death, and the salvation of 
our souls depends on truth. Because to answer the ends 
of a divine guide, the books must be not only clear, but infal- 
lible. 

The author asks, “ How shall we know what is true and what 
is false; what belonged to the age, and what to the light?” 
And after all his reply, we must reiterate the question, How? 
There can be no doubt, he says, about matters of morality 
and duty. Indeed, there are grave doubts about these very 
matters, as Dr Dewey may be reminded by the bare words, 
War and Peace, Intemperance, Slavery, Usury, and Oaths. 
But there are other things necessary beyond morality and 
duty. For example, we would not merely hear, but know, how 
the soul shall fare hereafter, and how a sinner may be just 
with God. It is not accurate in Dr Dewey to say that few 
deny the sanctions of future existence; to deny their eternity 
is to deny them. And when, in the same paragraph, he goes 
aside to allege that every appeal to reason is a waiving of all 
claim to inspiration, we offer it for his pondering that there 
may be inspired argument, nay, that an infallible teacher may 
argue, for Jehovah himself reagons. 

There is a total shifting of the hypothesis when the author 
opposes us thus:—‘“ We would place ourselves reverently be- 
fore the shrine, not to call in question its form, or the materials 
of which it is composed, but to listen to the voice that pro- 
ceeds from it. We would listen to the oracle, not to criticise \ 
the tone in which it speaks, but to gather the import of what 
it utters. Let us drink of ‘the waters of life,’ and we com- 
plain not if they are brought to us in ‘ earthen vessels.” The 
same fallacy over again; for the question of questions, with 
which our souls yearn, and which requires an inspiration, is, 
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“Ts that which it utters truth? Js it the water of life which 
is in the earthen vessel?” . 

There are certain arguments of Dr Dewey which, as we 
have hinted, address themselves to the answer of this very 
question, and where we are fairly at issue with him: these, 
however, are much intermingled with others, which concern 
only the subordinate topic of verbal suggestion. How low his 
views are, may be learned from his saying, “ We see no need 
of supposing the apostles, for instance, to have spoken. and 
written under any other influence than that of truth and good- 
ness; truth supernaturally communicated to them, but not by them 
supernaturally taught.” Here, as we conceive, all is given up. 
The Bible is no longer a Bible. It matters little to us what 
the apostles received, unless we are assured that it is the same 
that they have communicated. To ask this assurance, Dr 
Dewey thinks as unreasonable as to demand that Paul’s speech 
should have no infirmity, or his style no imperfections, or his 
doctrine no obscurity. The old fallacy! For the question is 
not, are the words and style of such or such a quality? but, is 
the communication true? And, to speak right plainly, Dr 
Dewey contends that in some of its parts it is not true. 

Here we think the point in dispute is really touched, and 
here we certainly desire to set forth our author’s scheme in its 
true light. “The thought came pure from the All-revealing 
Mind; but when it entered the mind of a prophet or apostle, 
it became a human conception.” Certainly, inasmuch as that 
which God communicated was now conceived of by a human 
being. But did it become less pure or less true? For if it did 
not, the remark is of no advantage to the author; and, if it 
did, he believes that the communication is in some of its parts 
untrue. He then goes off, indeed, to the subject of style; but 
we choose rather to abide by the point, proceeding to what he 
says concerning the Mosaic astronomy and physics. If the 
statements of the Old Testament here alluded to are unin- 
spired, ‘because they militate against modern discoveries, they 
are, for the same reason, untrue. It cannot be denied, he as- 
serts, that there are some slight discrepancies in the evange- 
lical narratives. One or more of these narratives, therefore, 
must be at least slightly untrue. “Christ suffered his dis-’ 
ciples to err,” we are informed, plainly in order to show that 
they may have erred in their writings. He admits, indeed, 
that “there is a communication from heaven;” but this loses 
all its authority when we are further informed that it may be 


nullified or corrupted by erroneous transmission. 


Analogous to this is the fearful tenet, that holy men of old, 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, may not only have erred in) doc- 
trine, but may have sinned in temper while they wrote. The 
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instances given are from the imprecations in the Psalms. “ Our 
reverence,- says Dr Dewey, “ for the Psalmist is great, but we 
cannot be blind to the imperfections of such a passage as that 
which we have cited;” and again, “ Indeed, there is no defence 
to be made of this passage.” This is frank declaration. Simi- 
lar language may be found in the Rev. Albert Barnes’ Com- 
mentary on the eleventh chapter of Romans. It has our un- 
qualified condemnation, as undermining the very basis of our 
faith. To be of any value in extremity, inspiration must be 
plenary. To prove at large that it is so, is not the special ob- 
ject of this article, and would protract our review beyond all 
just limits. It has been ably done, and there is no argument 
which we should more gladly attempt in other circumstances. 

Since Dr Dewey has dwelt so much upon the subject of ver- 
bal inspiration, we cannot leave it altogether untouched. We 
perceive at once that his views of the connection between 
thought and language are widely different from ours. That 
connection we hold to be most intimate. Language is created 
by thought. Conception makes use of words as its implement, 
and shapes them for its vehicle. ‘The style is the thought.” 
It is not to be expected, therefore, that we should readily yield 
all that our opponent claims as concessions, and on which he 
founds his main argument. Nor are we moved by the latitu- 
dinarian concessions of such men as Erasmus, Grotius, and 
Le Clere. To secure the ends of a revelation, its due trans- 
mission ¢o ws must be secured. The care which provides the 
thought in the prophet’s mind must provide the means of its 
expression, As we cannot think without some intervention of 
words, so we cannot receive an unadulterated record of inspi- 
ration without the right words. We have, therefore, no such 
difficulty as the author fancies in ascribing the very language 
of Scripture to inspiration. We do this without conceiving of 
a conveyance to the ear by whispered syllables, or any super- 
seding of the natural processes: it is enough for us to be assured 
that the words which are in the text are the very words which 
God determined should be the medium of his communication. 
Nor does this obliterate distinctions of style, or of idiom, or of 
natural individuality. Where has it been demonstrated that 
God may not inspire a man to write in his own style as well as 
in his own language? Nor does it render necessary technical 
accordance with any canons of human rhetoric, for such ac- 
cordance is not demanded by the design, namely, exemption 
from faults which affect the truth. Nor does it demand any un- 
attainable perfection in language, as our author argues, since we 
do not pretend that the writing of men under God’s dictation 
shall command the instant submission of every mind, any more 
than did the writing of God himself upon the tables of stone; 
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and all the reasons alleged to show the impossibility of inspira- 
tion, from the inherent defects of language, are equally strong to 
prove that God cannot make himself understood in a revelation. 

“‘ The Scriptures themselves furnish as little warrant for the 
doctrine of superintendence as for that of suggestion.” So 
speaks our author, and we agree that the cases are on a level 
as to proof; but we believe in both in their respective places. 
And we are so far from being driven to desperation by his 
mention of “ puerility, coarseness, and indelicacy” in the re- 
cords of an unsophisticated age, when genuine virtue had not 
been bartered away for fastidiousness of expression, that we 
firmly hold our faith even in the midst of these appeals to vul- 
gar delicacy. ‘“ What the advocates of a literal and suggest- 
ing inspiration are to do with such instances,” it passes the 
comprehension of Dr Dewey to devise. Certainly, we shall not 
expurgate them from monuments of hoary antiquity. Norare 
we yet ready to tremble at the dire menace, in case we offer 
the “defence of such passages,” that we must stand “ before 
the searching and free spirit of this age,” seeing that we write 
as expecting to stand before the more searching Spirit. of a 
higher tribunal. We see no tenable middle ground between 
Deism and the strict theory of full inspiration. 

Dr Dewey cannot leave the field until he has run a tilt 
against what he is pleased to denominate “ Calvinistic Views 
of Moral Philosophy.” Dr Wardlaw is able to answer for 
himself. The author’s wonted suavity forsakes him in this 
final encounter, and the closing paragraphs are the most ill- 
natured in the book. The spirit of the whole may be inferred 
from the penultimate sentence in relation to our creed: —“ He 
who shall grow sleek and fat, and look fair and bright in a prison 
from which his companions were taken one by one, day by day, 
to the scaffold and the gibbet, could make a far, far better plea - 
for himself than a good man living and thriving in this dun- 
geon-world, and believing that thousands and thousands of his 
fellow-prisoners are dropping daily into everlasting burnings.” 

We cannot dismiss these flings at Calvinism without allud- 
ing to one which is somewhat extraordinary. Dr Dewey asks 
with an air of triumph what Calvinism has done. “ We ask 
not,” for we desire to quote his own words, “ what Calvinists 
have done; for, allowing individuals among them all deserved 
credit for genius and accomplishments, it is very remarkable 
that, in the exertion of their powers in the chosen departments 
of genius, they have proved traitors to their system! That is 
to say, the tone of religious thought and sentiment introduced 
into such works has never been that of Calvinism. We ask, 
then, what has Calvinism done? What literature has ever 
breathed its spirit or ever will? What poem has it written but 
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Mr Pollok’s ‘ Course of Time?” What philosophy but Dr Ward- 


law’s? Into what meditations of genius, or reveries of imagina- 
tion, but those of John Bunyan, has it ever breathed its soul a 
- On taking breath after the perusal of this assault, which, 
dainty as it is, approaches more near to manly vehemence 
than many passages in the volume, we felt a measure of com- 
placency in considering that it is not we who proposed such a 
test; and we desire to know of our adversary when and how, 
and by whom it was established, that the genius of a literature 
is the criterion of theological truth? By what right has the 
Unitarian decreed that elegant letters are the signs of divine 
doctrine, and that the seal of a heavenly mission is to be like 
that of Aaron, whose rod blossomed into flowers? Calvinism 
is weighed in the balances and found wanting. “ What poem 
has it written?” The true lapis lydius has now been dis- 
covered. Calvinism has indeed been a “ burdensome stone” 
for more than ten generations to the impugners of grace. It 
has stood in the van of the army of the Reformation. It has 
cloven down the scholastic chivalry of Britain and of France, and 
made the name of the Covenanter and the Huguenot to tingle 
in the ears of a thousand enemies. It has reared munitions of 
philosophical and logical research, at which opponents are still 
labouring in vain. It steeled the hearts and nerved the arms 
of those Nonconformist pilgrims, whose sons are now raising 
up that which was the abomination of their fathers. But alas! 
** What poem has it written?” Calvinism gave their indomi- 
table valour to Coligny and to Knox. Calvinism stilled to holy 
fortitude the mothers and daughters of one bloody Bartholo- 
mew’s day, and the two thousand who went forth into exile for 
conscience’ sake on another. Calvinism chartered the May- 
flower. Calvinism laid out the plot of Boston. Calvinism 
founded that Harvard College which is now held by perversion 
of those ancient earnings, and whose sons now deride the hopes 
of those founders. But “ What poem has it written?” True, 
it has made philanthropists like Howard, of whose system of 
thought it was the very life. It has spread its missionaries 
over every land, and penetrated arctic and tropical dangers, 
while the dapper, literary, exquisite clergy of liberal Christi- 
anity have been dreaming in luxurious apathy; but from every 
boarding-school we seem to hear the indignant and unanswer- 
able query, “ What poem has it written?” Suppose it had 
written no poem, does that demonstrate its falsity any more 
than the same is argued of Socinianism, because Socinianism 
has produced no sculpture, reared no Parthenon, and propelled 
no steam-car? Again, we say, we are cemforted that the cri- 
terion is not, of our choosing. 

But if we must a little further pull to pieces this flimsiest of 
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gossamer, we would fain know by what subtle discrimination 
our author has arrived at this convenient distinction between 
Calvinists and Calvinism. “ We ask not what Calvinists have 
done ;” “we ask (such is the apodosis needful to the sense) what 
has Calvinism done?” Bunyan, indeed, by a happy afterthought, 
is included in a special exception; perhaps if it had suited the 
trimness of the period the author's pen might have added 
Cowrer. But of these “individuals,” acknowledged even 
“among them” (nempe Calvinists) to have “genius and ac- 
complishments,” by what principle does he so adroitly exclude 
their Calvinism from all share in the product? And when the 
multitudinous array—doubtless known to the author, but not 
yet revealed to us—of immortal bards among Socinians shall 
be drawn out before our wondering eyes, why, we demand, 
may we not in like manner claim “that the tone of religious 
thought and sentiment introduced” by them has not been 
Socinianism? We have said not a word of John Milton, be- 
cause while the Paradise Lost is claimed by Antitrinitarians, 
it may be equally claimed by Materialists, Anthropomorphites, 
and Polygamists, as all may equally found their demands on 
the posthumous “ Treatise of Christian Doctrine.” 

There is a class we would believe that Dr Dewey does not 
write down to their capacities, who by literature understand a 
certain something, too feeble to grow into science, and too ne- 
bulous to consolidate into system. It is the ambrosia of the 
boarding-school, the magazine, and (sit venia verbo) sometimes 
the sermon. Dear, delightful literature! as necessary in the 
soiree as the latest moustache from abroad, or the most ex- 
quisite confections and music. It is now all Italian, now all 
German. It immortalises itself in the fugitive verses set forth 
in certain latitudes, with and without pictures, and lacquered 
or gilt covers, “thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.” Of such 
literature, we own, Calvinism claims no paternity; but in that 
larger, nobler, older sense, in which the bonw litere were al- 
lowed to comprise the high argument of Plato and Tully, or 
even the soaring imaginations of Jeremy Taylor and John 
Howe, we challenge for Calvinism a glory which shall stand as 
long as the last pyramid. For the great and awful lineaments 
of Hall, of Chalmers, of Saurin, of Claude, of Edwards, of 
Owen, yea, of the sad but unterrified and unequalled John 
Calvin, look down upon us from the panels of our time-honoured 
castle, not (as Dr Dewey sneers) like a “ dark and antiquated 
hatchment on the wall, the emblem of a life passed away,” 
- but as portraitures of those whose life is still vigorous in the 
thoughts of men, and whose invincible armour still triumphs by 
means of the very logic they forged for the eonflict which we 
wage in their stead. 
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Perhaps we speak warmly; but is there not a cause? Let 
it be considered in what terms that system is derided and 
maligned, by which our fathers lived and in which they died, 
as we also would live and die: a system “ which wears no form 
of beauty that ever art or imagination devised;” ‘‘a system 
whose frowning features the world cannot and will not endure; 
whose theoretical inhumanity and inhospitality few of its advo- 
cates can ever learn; whose tenets are not, as all tenets should 
be, better but worse, a thousand times worse, than the men who 
embrace them; whose principles falsify all history and all ex- 
perience, and throw dishonour upon all earthly heroism and 
magnanimity!” Hear it, ye mighty shades of those who 
manned the walls of Calvinistic Geneva! ye who dyed the 
fields of France with martyrs’ blood! ye men of the Covenant 
who fell at Bothwell Bridge! ye slaughtered saints, whose bones 
lay “scattered on the Alpine mountains cold,” 

* Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks !”” 
Nay, hear it, ye living freemen of Scotland, urging your way 
onward against a torrent of rebuke and opposition, that the 
Calvinism for which you suffer these things, falsifies all history 
and all experience, and throws dishonour upon all earthly hero- 
ism and magnanimity! But we have dwelt too long on the un- 
gracious task of exposing what is, after all, the unreasoning 
clamour of a fanatical misrepresentation. 

After charges so grave and criminations so harsh, we claim 
the right of examining what has been the energy of the Anti- 
trinitarian faith to produce a progressive and heroic Chris- 
tianity. Has its preaching, more than that of all others, filled 
and warmed and expanded the souls of hearers, and urged 
them forward to any semblance of aggressive philanthropy? 
Have its preachers been so inspired with the greatness of their 
theme, as above others to count all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Jesus? It is too well known, that 
in a number of instances some of its most eloqueat champions 
have found it necessary to transcend even the demarcations 
between religion and politics, to find excitements for their 
auditors. It is not two months since we read in a Unitarian 
journal of the performances of a great preacher in our national 
metropolis. He ventured, so we read, “to comment upon a 
wasted and corrupt franchise as one of the greatest of evils.” 
This is one out of many instances which together show that 
the genuine interests of the public are in decay. The fact is 
instructive as part of their history, that several of their great- 
est ornaments have not found in the Unitarian ministry fuel for 
their excitement, or scope for their powers. We know them 
as statesmen, as philosophers, and as scholars, and claim them 
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as adding glory to the American name; but where are Everett, 
Sparks, Bancroft, and Palfrey? 

It was the unusual glow of Buckminster and Channing, 
which, forming an exception to the common style, raised them 
above their coevals. In reference toa sermon of the latter, the 
amiable and accomplished Henry Ware was led to say, in a letter 
to his father: “ It appears to be powerful and impressive be- 
yond example. It must be a treasure to young preachers, and 
ought to stop effectually the cold sermonising of your rational- 
ists, who maintain the strange contradiction of religion without 
feeling. If such a thing were possible, it would be scarcely 
worth having, I think.”* 

It is not too much to say, that there is an anxious sense of 
something like languor and inefficiency in the midst of the 
Unitarian body itself. The attempt to inject into the enfeebled 
circulation some of the hot blood of German pantheism, has 
wellnigh brought on a crisis, if not that worst of monsters, a 
Creep. They who have long considered themselves as standing 
in the very Thermopyle of religious freedom, are fain to de- 
clare of Mr Parker, that in the judgment of most Unitarians, 
he “has proclaimed opinions which not only cut him off from our 
sympathy and body, but from Christianity itself”+ Yet this 
yearning for the transcendental is but a reaction against the 
coldness and ennui of a lifeless religion. 

How far the spirit of progress is animating the mass, espé- 
cially to propagate their opinions among men, may be fairly 
gathered from the remarks made at the regular autumnal 
Convention of the Unitarian denomination, held last October 
in Philadelphia. We do not augur great consciousness of vi- 
tality from blandishments which passed so profusely at the 
opening of that convention, between its members and the 
heterodox portion of the Society of Friends, any more than 
from the previous and analogous invitations toward union with 
the Christian body. In the course of the proceedings, we 
meet with more unequivocal tokens of a persuasion that some- 
thing is wrong, and with such marks of healthful Christianity 
set forth, as cannot be applied to their churches with any com- 
placency. ‘Such a thing,” said the Rev. Mr Briggs, “as a 
church having no interest in missions was an anomaly in the 
apostles’ days. Every prayer is a mockery in those who are 
not solicitous to spread the gospel.” He thought “ that we 
had not given that attention to the subject that it required.” 
“We have not sent our missionaries to the waste places of 
Zion.” +t The Rev. Mr Bellows, a man of unusual learning, 
candour, and dignity, is reported to have said:—‘ We are 


* Memoir of Henry Ware, Jr., vol. i. p. 52. 
+ The Christian Inquirer, vol. i. p. 14, t Ib. p. 11. 
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called as a denomination to exert ourselves for the spread of 
the gospel in its reality, simplicity, and practical power.- The 
world will judge us, as it has full right to do, by our fidelity to 
this test.”* But Mr Hill of Worcester admitted that they 
“had not done much for the conversion of the heathen.”+ 

Of the character and spirit of religion in the churches, the 
testimony was not more cheering. Lest we may have misap- 
prehended the singular remarks of Mr Hedge of Bangor, we 
shall give a portion of them in eatenso. “ Rev. Mr Hedge of 
Bangor said, that brother Lathrop had remarked, that it was 
easier to procure money for political purposes than for religious 
ones. Why is it so? Is it not because men see a reality in 
politics, a present, living, and life-warm reality in the objects 
for which their contributions are sought ; and because they do 
not see this in religion? Mr H. thought we erred very much 
in taking Christianity and religion out of the sphere of common 
life. We thus take all blood out of it. When Jesus, after his 
resurrection, appeared as a spirit to his disciples, they were all 
afraid of him. Men are still affrighted for the same reason, 
because Christ is presented to them as a ghost. Religion has 
none of the blood of daily life in it. It is not of a piece with 
great nature. Our theology and religious action, how unreal 
and hollow they are! We use phraseology which once had a 
meaning, but which no longer has. The reality has gone out 
of the words and forms which we insist on still using. Thus 
the phrase, ‘the saving of souls, which his brother from St 
Louis had used, was so indefinite and misguiding a phrase, as 
to be responsible for much of the ignorance that prevailed re- 
lative to the aims and purposes of the gospel towards man. 
What an indefinite, hollow, and unmeaning phrase it is! and 
how much is the real truth once contained in it lost sight of, 
for those very words’ sake! How ghastly is the view of Christ 
presented by our preaching! he is not a man, but a spectre.” 

It would be a hypocritical affectation if we were to say that 
we lament these symptoms of decay in a system which we re- 
ligiously esteem to be both antiscriptural and dangerous: yet 
would not insult over the miscarriages even of a cause which we 
do not approve. From such indications, the argument is good 
against all claims of sole propriety in that which is fruitful, 
heroic, and magnanimous; and the evil is inherent. The vital 
principles have been eliminated. Separate American Unitar- 
ianism from certain adventitious aids,—from the diverted en- 
dowments of Cambridge, from the scholarship of its sons, and 
from the prestige of elegant society and social rank, and it 
becomes a stationary and deliquescent mass. Upon the com- 
mon mind of the nation it has not made, nor will it ever make, 
* The Christian Inquirer, vol. i. p. 10. + Ib. p. 10. 
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an impression. The more its banner is unfurled, the less does 
its phalanx press onward. Its day of strength was when it 
was not revealed; ‘“ when the Unitarianism of New England 
(we use the words of Mr Furness) was in its extreme infancy; 
when it was too tender to be brought out into the open air; 
before it had been baptised, when it was afraid of its name.” * 
It has a Theological Seminary in Pennsylvania; but how many 
churches? Wealth and art may give noble architecture and 
subduing music; but architecture and music cannot fill the 
vaulted house with ardent worshippers. Having thrown away 
that which draws and melts the heart of the people, it needs 
beyond all religious bodies upon earth, the succedaneum of 
vestments, incense, processions, statuary, and painting. In 
default of these, the easy grace and balanced melody of clas- 
sical essays, though read with every intonation of art, will not 
cheer the dulness of an afternoon-service. The elements of 
Christian eloquence have been alienated. The fervour even of 
their noblest preachers is rather moonlight than day. Dread 
of systematic discussion has excluded the great source of in- 
tellectual excitement, even as felt by common minds, which love 
the ardency of argumentation. Similar causes have led their 
writers to sacrifice science to what is called literature, and 
energy to correctness. Great as is our abhorrence of certain 
errors in the Church of Rome, we never recur to the pages.of 
Bourdaloue, Massillon, or Bossuet, without some elevation znd 
perhaps some transport. But who can thus feel under the 
most symmetrical and faultless of Unitarian discourses? And 
with what hope can the system be expected ever to produce, 
in respect to pathos, fire, and sacred urgency, a Chalmers, a 
Tholuck, or a Monod? 

These observations we do not apply in their strictness to 
the work before us, which in character is didactic, and there- © 
fore subdued in its tone. Yet several, if not most, of these 
discourses were pronounced from the pulpit. Perhaps we 
should do no injustice to the author, if we should take them as 
specimens of his public ministrations. They are, to an extra- 
ordinary degree, exempt from every vulgar fault; classic in the 
purity of the English diction, and alike free from harshness 
and obscurity. They abound in passages which evince a taste 
cultivated even to fastidiousness. But these, after all, are 
negative virtues. There is a marked absence as well of rapid, 
trenchant, irresistible ratiocination, as of vehement and pas- 
sionate entrance to the strongholds of the heart. It is the 
reigning and characteristic evil of the system itself. 

It is high time for us to remember that we have sat down 
to write a critique, and not a book. Several portions of the 
* The Christian Inquirer, vol. i. p. 9. 
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volume before us yet remain untouched. Our readers could 
not be relied on for patience equal to a longer train of obser- 
vation at this time. We have not willingly misrepresented the 
author; but our admiration of his system has not been in- 
creased by his labours. They have resulted in no misgiving as 
to the foundation or the defences of catholic Christianity. 
“ Walk about Zion, and go round about her: tell the towers 
thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces, that 
ye may tell it to the generation following. For this God is 
our God for ever and ever: He will be our guide, even unto 
death.” 





Art. III.—The alleged Discrepancy between John and the other 
Evangelists respecting our Lord's last Passover. 


[This paper is from the pen of Dr E>Dwarp Rosinson. } 


EVER since the earliest centuries of the Christian era, a differ- 
ence of opinion has existed in the church, as to the point, 
whether our Lord’s last meal with his disciples, on the evening 
before his crucifixion, was the ordinary paschal supper of the 
Jews. The question may be stated in other forms; as, for ex- 
ample, Did the crucifixion of our Lord follow or precede the 
Jewish paschal supper? Was the Friday on which Jesus suf- 
fered, the fourteenth or the fifteenth day of the month Nisan? 
But it is obvious that in all these forms the point at issue is 
the same; and the solution must in all depend upon the same 
evidence and arguments. 

In the following article I propose briefly to survey this field 
of controversy; partly because of the intrinsic importance and 
difficulties of the subject itself, and partly because, in late years, 
these difficulties have been brought forward very prominently 
by some of the commentators of Germany; and have been made 
the ground, sometimes, of fierce assault upon a single gospel, 
and, at other times, of systematic efforts against the credibility 
and authority of all the evangelists. It will, I trust, be made 
to appear, that these efforts are all in vain, and that the truth 
of God stands for ever sure. We shall be led to see, I think, 
that here, as well as elsewhere, the longer such efforts are con- 
tinued, and the greater the learning and skill with which they 
are conducted, the more clearly will the grand result be brought 
out to view, and the striking truth be more and more developed, 
that a fundamental characteristic every where manifest in the 
testimony of the four evangelists is, Unity IN DiversITy. 
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As the events of our Lord’s Passion were so intimately con- 
nected with the celebration of the passover, it seems proper 
here to bring together in one view those circumstances relating 
to that festival, which may serve to illustrate that sacred his- 
tory, and thus prepare the way for a better understanding of 
the main point to be discussed. 


I. Time of killing the Paschal Lamb. 


The paschal lamb (or kid, Exod. xii. 5) was to be selected on 
the tenth day of the first month.—(Exod. xii. 3.) On the 
fourteenth day of the same month, (called Abib in the Penta- 
teuch, and later Nisan, Deut. xvi. 1, Esth. iii. 7,) the lamb 
thus selected was to be killed, at a point of time designated 
by the expression D'3V7 12, between the two evenings (Exod. 
xii. 6; Lev. xxiii. 5; Numb. ix. 3, 5); or, as is elsewhere said, 
wow inp 21Y3, at evening about the going down of the sun.— 
geen. xvi. 6.) "The same phrase, 5°2799 ['3, between the two even- 
ngs, is put for the time of the daily evening sacrifice.—(Exod. 
xxix. 39, 41; Numb. xxviii. 4.) The time thus marked was re- 
garded by the Samaritans and Karaites as being the interval be- 
tween sunset and deep twilight; and so too Aben Ezra.* But 
the Phariseesand Rabbinists, according tothe Mishnah, (Pesach. 
v. 3), held the first evening to commence with the declining sun 
(Greek de/An xewix); and the second evening with the setting 
sun (Greek d¢/Ay ipia). Hence, according to them, the paschal 
lamb was to be killed in the interval between the ninth and 
eleventh hour, equivalent to our three and five o'clock, P.M. 
That this was in fact the practice among the Jews in the time 
of our Lord, appears from the testimony of Josephus: Ndoya 
xarsiras, x8 jy Siover wiv dad indeng deus mixer ivdexarns.t The 
daily evening sacrifice in the temple was also offered at the 
ninth hour, or three o’clock, P.M., as the same historian testi- 
fies.t Similar was the Greek didn. . 

The true time, then, of killing the passover in our Lord’s day, 
was between the ninth and eleventh hour, or towards sunset, 
near the close of the fourteenth day of Nisan. 


II. Time of eating the Passover. 


This was to be done the same evening: “ And they shall eat 
the flesh in that night, roast with fire, and unleavened bread; 
and with bitter herbs shall they eat it."—(Exod. xii. 8.) The 
Hebrews in Egypt ate the first passover, and struck the blood 


* See Reland de Samar. § 22, in Diss, Miscell. t. ii.; Trigland de Karaeis, c. 4; 


; Aben Ezra ad Exod. xii. 6. 


Jos. B. J. vi. 9, 3. 
+ Jos. Antiq. xiv. 4,3. Comp. Pesach. vi. 1; also Acts iii, 1, et Wetstein in loc, 
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of the victims on their door-posts, on-the evening before the 
last great plague; at midnight the Lord smote all the first- 
born; and in the morning the people broke up from Rameses on 
their march towards the Red Sea, viz., “on the fifteenth day of 

the first month, on the morrow after the passover.”—(Num. 
Xxxiii. 3.) 

It hence appears, very definitely, that the paschal lamb was 
to be slain in the afternoon of the fourteenth day of the month; 
and was eaten the same evening, that is, on the evening which 
was reckoned to and began the fifteenth day. 


III. Festival of Unleavened Bread. 


“In the first month, on the fourteenth day of the month at 
even, ye shall eat unleavened bread, until the one and twenti- 
eth day of the month at even. Seven days there shall be no 
leaven found in your houses.”—(Exod. xii. 18, 19, comp. Deut. 
xvi. 3, 4.) “ And on the fifteenth day of the same month is the 
feast of unleavened bread unto the Lord: seven days ye must 
eat unleavened bread.”—(Lev. xxiii. 6, comp. Num. xxviii. 17.) 
From these passages it appears that the festival of unleavened 
bread began strictly with the passover meal at or after sunset 
following the fourteenth day, and continued until the end of 
the twenty-first day.* 

In accordance with these precepts, and with an anxiety to 
go beyond rather than to fall short of them, the Jews were 
accustomed, at or before noon on the fourteenth day of Nisan, 
to cease from labour and put away all leaven out of their 
houses.t On that day, too, towards sunset, the paschal lamb 
was killed, and was eaten in the evening. Hence, in popular 
usage, this fourteenth day itself, being thus a day of prepara- 
tion for the festival which properly began at evening, very 
naturally came to be regarded as belonging to the festival; 
and is therefore sometimes spoken of in the New Testament 
as the “first day of unleavened bread, when they killed the 
passover.”—(Mark xiv. 12, Luke xxii. 7, comp. Matt. xxvi. 7.) 
That such an usage was common, appears also from Josephus, 
who, having in one place expressly fixed the commencement of 
this festival on the fifteenth of Nisan, speaks, nevertheless, in 
another passage of the fourteenth as the day of that festival, 
in exact accordance with the evangelists.t In still another 
place, the same historian mentions the festival of unleavened 
bread as being celebrated for eight days.§ 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that in consequence of the 

* Comp. Jos. Antiq. iii, 10, 5. 

+ Lightfoot Opp. ed. Leusd. i. p. 728 eq.; Hor. Heb. in Mare. xiv. 12. 


; = yor ce ; B. J. v. 3,1; comp. Antigq. xi. 4, 8. 
. e - ’ . 
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close mutual relation between the passover and the festival of 
unleavened bread, these terms are often used interchangeably 
(especially in Greek) for the whole festival, including both the 
paschal supper and the seven days of unleavened bread. * 


IV. Other Paschal Sacrifices. 


1. “In the first day [fifteenth of Nisan] shall be an holy con- 
vocation; ye shall do no manner of servile work. But ye shall 
offer a sacrifice made by fire, a burnt-offering unto the Lord; 
two young bullocks, and one ram, and seven lambs of the first 
year; ™ also a meat-offering, and “one goat for a sin-offering; ” 
“after this manner shall ye offer daily throughout the seven 
days.”—(Num. xxviii. 18-24.) All this was in addition to the 
ordinary daily sacrifices of the temple. ‘ And on the seventh 
day ye shall have an holy convocation; ye shall do no servile 
work.”—(verse 25.) The first and last days of the festival, 
therefore, were each a day of rest or a sabbath; distinct from 
the weekly Sabbath, except when one of these happened to 
fall upon this latter. 

2. On the morrow after this first day of rest or sabbath. that 
is, on the sixteenth day of Nisan, the first-fruits of the har- 
vest were offered, together with a lamb, as a burnt-offering. 
—(Lev. xxiii. 10-12.) This rite is expressly assigned by Jo- 
sephus, in like manner, to the second day of the festival, the 
sixteenth of Nisan.+ The grain offered was barley; this being 
the earliest ripe, and its harvest occurring a week or two ear- 
lier than that of wheat.t Until this offering was made, no hus- 
bandman could begin his harvest; nor might any one eat of the 
new grain.—(Lev.xxiii.14.) It was therefore a rite of great im- 
portance; and in the time of our Lord, and later, was performed 
with various formalities. Some of these were the following, 
according to the Mishnah, Menach. cap. x. Towards the end 
of the fifteenth of Nisan, some members of the Sanhedrim, — 
appointed for the purpose, went with much ceremony out of 
Jerusalem over the brook Kidron, and there, in some field not 
far from the city, selected a portion of barley. During the 
evening or night following, ¢.¢., early on the sixteenth of Nisan, 
it was cut and brought into the court of the temple, even 
though that day might be the Sabbath.§ Here the grain was 
separated from the ears, ground in a hand-mill, and sifted thir- 
teen times. Of the flour, the tenth part of an ephah was 
mixed with oil and frankincense for a wave-offering; one 

* See Luke xxii. 1; John vi. 4; Acts xii. 3, 4, &c.; Jos. Antiq. ii. 1, 3, comp. 
.B. J. v. 3, 1. 

+ Jos. Antiq. iii. 10, 5. 
t Joseph. i. c. ; Bibl. Res. in Palest. ii. p. 99. 
§ Lightfoot Hor. Heb. in John xix. 31; Reland Antiq. Sac, iv. 2, 4, p. 227. 
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handful of which was burnt upon the altar, and the rest eaten 
by the priests.* 

3. There was also another sacrifice connected with the 
passover, known among the later Hebrews as the Khagigah 
(72°30), of which there would seem to be traces likewise, in the 
' Old Testament. It was a festive thank-offering (0°2¥ "31, 
Engl. Vers. peace-offering), made by private individuals or 
families, in connection with the passover, but distinct from the 
appointed publie offerings of the temple. Such voluntary 
sacrifices or freewill-offerings (™272), differing from those 
offered in fulfilment of a vow (5°73), were provided for in the 
Mosaic law. After the fat was burned upon the altar (Lev. 
iii. 3, 9, 14), and the priest had taken the breast and right 
shoulder as his portion (Lev. vii. 29-34, x. 14), the remainder 
was eaten by the bringer with his family and friends in a festive 
manner, on the same or the next day; beyond which time none 
of it might be kept.—(Lev. vii. 16-18, xxii. 29, 30; Deut. xii. 
17, 18, 27, xxvii. 7.) These private sacrifices, or freewill-offer- 
ings, were often connected with the public festivals, both in 
honour of the same, and as a matter of convenience.—(Num. 
x. 10; Deut. xiv. 26, xvi. 11, 14, comp. 1 Sam. i. 3-5, 24, 25, 
ii. 12-16, 19.) They might be eaten in any clean place within 
the city (Lev. x. 14; Deut. xvi. 11, 14); but those only might 
partake of them, as likewise of the passover, who were them- 
selves ceremonially clean.—(Num. xviii. 11, 13; John xi. 55, 
comp. Num. ix. 10-13; 2 Chron. xxx. 18; Joseph. B. J. vi. 9, 3.) 

Such a voluntary private sacrifice in connection with the pass- 
over would seem to be implied in Deut. xvi. 2: “Thou shalt 
therefore sacrifice the passover unto the Lord thy God, even 
flock and herd” (723 jS¥), Sept. Ovvss rd rdoxa Kugiy rH Ocw 
cov meiCara xai Béas. It might indeed be said, that while the 
“ flock” here stands for the paschal lambs, the ‘“‘ herd” is men- 
tioned in allusion to the extraordinary public sacrifices on each 
of the seven days.—(Num. xxviii. 19.) Yet other passages in 
the later Jewish history show that such a limitation is unneces- 
sary and improbable. Thus in 2 Chron. xxxv. 7-9, Josiah and 
his princes are said to have given to the people not only nearly 
forty thousand lambs, but also three thousand eight hundred 
oxen; which latter especially could not of course have all been 
for the daily public sacrifices. Indeed, it is expressly said, that 
when these were offered in sacrifice they “sod them in pots 
and in caldrons and in pans, and divided them speedily among 
all the people.”—(verse 13.) So, too, thank (peace) offerings 
are enumerated in connection with Hezekiah’s great passover; 
for which likewise he and his princes gave to the people two 


* See Lev. ii. 14-16; Jos. Antigq. iii. 10,5; Lightfoot Hor. Heb. in Joh. xix. 31; 
Reland Antiq. Sac. iv. 3, 8. 
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thousand bullocks and seventeen thousand sheep.—(2 Chron. 
xxx. 22-24.) - It was, moreover, the general law, that on this 
and other great festivals none should appear before the Lord 
empty.—(Exod. xxiii. 15; Deut. xvi. 16.) Hence, as being a 
sacrifice connected with a festival, these voluntary offerings 
were themselves called, at least by the later Hebrews, "230, a 
festival ; a word strictly synonymous with the ealier 37.* 

Such apparently was the origin and character of the festive 
Khagigah of the later times of the Jewish people, derived in 
this manner from the festival sacrifices of the Old Testament. 
Indeed, the earlier Rabbins, in commenting on Deut. xvi. 2, 
directly refer the “flock” (I8¥) to the paschal victims, and the 
“herd” (722) to the Khagigah.t There existed, however, some 
difference of opinion as to the particular day of the passover 
festival, on which the Khagigah ought to be offered, whether 
on the fourteenth or fifteenth of Nisan; but the weight of au- 
thority was greatly in favour of the fifteenth day. Still, in 
certain cases, it was permitted to be offered on the fourteenth 
day ; as, for instance, when the paschal lamb was too small for 
the number of the family or company, and then the Khagigah 
furnished a fuller meal.t Yet the later accounts of the mode 
of celebrating the paschal supper seem to imply that a Kha- 
gigah was ordinarily connected with that meal. Indeed, men- 
tion is made of a “ Khagiguh of the fourteenth day,” so called 
in distinction from the more important and formal ceremonial 
Khagigah of the passover festival, which latter was not regu- 
larly offered until the fifteenth day, when the paschal supper 
had already been eaten. The former was then a mere volun- 
tary oblation of thanksgiving, made for the very purpose of en- 
larging and diversifying the passover meal.§ 


V. The Paschal Supper. 


In the original institution of the Passover (Exod. xii.) the 
lamb, as we have seen, was to be selected on the tenth of Nisan, 
killed late in the afternoon of the fourteenth, and eaten the 
same evening after the fifteenth day had begun; the blood 
having been struck upon the door-posts.—(ver. 3-7, 22.) The 
flesh was to be eaten roasted, not raw nor sodden, with un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs.—(ver. 8, 9.) None of it was to 
remain until the morning, or to be carried out of the house, 
and not a bone was to be broken.—(ver. 10, 46.) It was to be 
eaten in haste, apparently standing, with the loins girded as_ 
for a journey, the shoes on the feet, and staff in hand; and no 


* See Buxtorf’s Lex. sub voc. 
+ Pesach. fol. 70.2; Lightfoot Hor. Heb. ad Joh. 18, 28, 
+ Aruch, in 3m; Pesach. fol. 89, 2; Lightfoot 1. c. 


§ See Lightfoot Ministerium Templi, 13, 4; ibid, c. 14; Reland Antiq. Sac. iv, 2, 2, ’ 
NO. V. 2A 
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one was to go out of the door of the house until the morning.— 
(ver. 11, 22. 

Some of these particulars would seem to have been intended 
only for the first Passover in Egypt, and could not well have 
had place afterwards. Thus when, in later times, crowds went 
up to Jerusalem to keep this festival, arriving there a day, or 
two days perhaps, before the fourteenth, and purchasing their 
lambs of the traders in and around the temple, a previous se- 
lection on the tenth was out of question. As too they were 
strangers in the city, and the lamb was slain in the court of 
the temple, the smiting of the blood upon the door-posts of 
other men’s houses could hardly have been a matter of custom. 
Instead also of eating in haste, prepared as for a journey, the 
Jews in our Saviour’s time, and our Lord with his disciples, 
ate at their leisure, reclining at table in the Roman manner.* 
So, further, instead of not going out of the house before morn- 
ing, which the Hebrews in Egypt were forbidden to do for fear 
of the destroying angel, the later Jews, inasmuch as no such 
reason existed afterwards, disregarded the prohibition ; and 
our Lord and his disciples went out the same evening over the 
brook Kidron. 

That the Jews, in the course of many centuries, had intro- 
duced various additional ceremonies along with the eating of 
the paschal supper, is evident from the manner in which our 
Lord celebrated it, as narrated by the evangelists. What all 
these rites were, we have no specific historical account from 
any contemporary writer. Yet the precept as to the manner 
of holding the meal, preserved in the Mishnah and Talmud of 
Jerusalem,—which were compiled in the third century, in the 
school at Tiberias, from the traditional teaching of earlier 
Rabbins, and have been illustrated and explained by successive 
Jewish commentators,—although they cannot, be depended 
upon as contemporaneous testimony, do nevertheless serve to 
throw light upon some of the circumstances connected with 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper, and may therefore pro- 
perly find a place here.t 

According to these authorities, four cups of red wine, usually 
mingled with one-fourth part of water, were drunk during the 
meal, and served to mark its progress. ‘The first cup being 
prepared, the master of the family opened the meal with a 
blessing upon the day and upon the wine, and so the first cup 
was drunk; apparently the same mentioned in Luke xxii. 17. 
All new washed their hands, the master at the same time 

* Pesach. 10.1; Wetstein in Matt. xxvi. 20; comp. Mark xiv. 18; Luke xxii. 14; 
John xiii. 12. 
T See the tract Pesach. c. 10; Lightfoot Minist. Templi c. 13; Hor. Heb. in Matt. 


xxvi. 26, 27; Othon. Lex. Rabb. p. 504 sq.; Werner de Poculo Benedictionis, in 
Ugolini Thesaur. t. iii.; Wetstein in Matt, 1. c. 
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giving thanks. Then bitter herbs were brought in, dipped in 
vinegar or salt water ; of which they tasted meanwhile, until 
the proper paschal dishes were served, viz. the unleavened 
bread and roasted lamb, and further, the Khagigah of the 
fourteenth day, and a broth or sauce (DM) made with spices. 
—(Pesach. ii. 8.) The master of the house now pronounced a 
blessing over the bitter herbs, and ate of them dipped in the 
sauce, as did also the rest. After this the second cup was 
filled ; the son inquired of the father the meaning of this cele- 
bration; and the latter instructed him as to his significancy, 
pointing out and explaining in their order the lamb, the bitter 
herbs, and the unleavened bread, &c. Then was repeated the 
first part of the Hallel or song of praise.—(Ps. cxiii.,exiv.) The 
second cup was now drunk. The master of the family next 
took two cakes of the unleavened bread, broke one of them in 
two, and laid it upon the other, yet unbroken, and pronounced 
a blessing upon the bread. He then took a piece of the broken 
bread, wrapped it in bitter herbs, dipped it in the sauce, gave 
thanks, and ate it. Then followed the blessing upon the 
Khagigah, of which he ate a morsel; and finally, the blessing 
upon the paschal lamb, of which he ate in like manner. 
Thereupon began the actual meal, in whieh they ate this or 
that as they pleased, and at their leisure, partaking of the 
herbs of the bread dipped in the sauce, of the flesh of the 
Khagigah, and lastly of the paschal lamb ; after which last 
they ate nothing more. The eating being thus finished, the 
master of the family washed his hands and gave thanks for the 
meal. Next followed the giving of thanks over the third cup, 
called 73737 DID, the cup of blessing, which was now drunk.— 
(Compare the cup in the Eucharist, and also rd rorjgrov rig edro- 
vias, 1 Cor. x. 16.) Upon this the fourth cup having been filled, 
the remainder of the Hallel (Ps. exv.—cxvili.) was repeated, and 
the fourth cup was drunk. This was ordinarily the end of the . 
celebration. But the Jews have a tradition, that when the 
guests were disposed to repeat further the great Hallel (Ps. 
€XXx.-—Cxxxvii.), a fifth cup might thereupon be added.* 

It is obvious that the first cup spoken of above corresponds 
to that mentioned in Luke xxii. 17; and that the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper probably took place at the close of the 
proper meal, immediately before the third cup or “ cup of 
blessing,” which would seem to have made part of it.—(Comp. 
1 Cor. x. 16.) 


VI. Did our Lord, the night in which he was betrayed, eat the 
. Passover with his Disciples ? 


If we were to regard only the testimony of the first three 
* See Lightfoot Minist. Templi, xiii. 9; Buxtorf Synagog. Jud, c. xviii. 
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evangelists, not a doubt upon this question could ever arise. 
Their language upon this point is full, explicit, and decisive, to 
the effect that our Lord’s last meal with his disciples, as re- 
corded by them all, was the regular and ordinary paschal 
supper of the Jews, introducing the festival of unleavened bread, 
on the evening after the fourteenth day of Nisan. Matthew 
and Mark narrate first, that the Passover was approaching 
after two days; then, that the first day of unleavened bread 
was come, when Jesus sent two of his disciples into the city 
to make ready the Passover, of which he and his disciples 
partook the same evening.—( Matt. xxvi. 2,17-20; Mark xiv. 
1, 12-17.) All this points directly and only to the regular 
lawful passover meal, as celebrated by all the Jews the same 
evening. Mark’s words are: “Ore rd wdoxa tdvov, when THEY 
killed the passover (ver. 12), which, whether the subject of 
édvov be the Jews, or be indefinite, implies at least the regular 
and ordinary time of killing the paschal lamb. Luke’s lan- 
guage is, if possible, still stronger and more definite: ‘“ Then 
came the day of unleavened bread, ’Ev 7 de Sveodas rd rdoye, 
when the passover MUST be killed,” i. ¢., according to law and 
custom.—(Luke xxii. 7.) It was the first day of unleavened 
bread, the day on which the passover must be killed, of course 
the fourteenth day of Nisan ;* and on that same evening our 
Lord and his disciples sat down to that same passover meal 
which had thus by his own appointment been prepared for 
them, and of which Jesus speaks expressly of the passover.— 
(ver. 15.) Philologically considered, there cannot be—and I 
presume is not, and has not been, in the minds of the great 
body of commentators—a shadow of doubt, but that Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke intended to express, and do express in the 
plainest terms, their testimony to the fact that Jesus regularly 
partook of the ordinary and legal passover meal on the evening 
after the fourteenth of Nisan, at the same time with all the Jews. 

If, however, we turn to the Gospel of John, we seek in vain 
in this evangelist for any trace of the paschal supper in con- 
nection with our Lord. John narrates indeed (chap. xiii.) our 
Lord’s last meal with his disciples, which the attendant cir- 
cumstances show to have been the same with that which the 
other evangelists describe as the Passover. But on that point 
John is silent. Does this silence of itself imply that it was 
not the Passover, and thus contradict the other evangelists ? 
To admit this would prove far too much; for John in like 
manner says not a word respecting the Lord’s Supper, and yet 
no one doubts the testimony of the other evangelists as to its 
institution during this meal. John, as is admitted by all, ob- 
viously wrote his Gospel as a supplement to the others. Hence, 


* See pp. 355, 356, above. 
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in speaking of this last meal he does not mention the previous 
contention among the disciples, because Luke had sufficiently 
described it (Luke xxii. 24-30); but he does narrate in addi- 
tion the touching act of our Lord in washing his disciples’ feet, 
which evidently arose out of that same contention. John 
narrates, indeed, like the rest, the pointing out of Judas as 
the traitor; but he does it in order to add the further cir- 
cumstance of his own particular agency in the matter. He 
omits, it is true, all mention of the Lord’s Supper, because the 
other evangelists had fully described it ; but he gives in full 
what they had not preserved, the affecting discourses of our 
Lord held in connection with it, and his pathetic final prayer 
with his disciples.—(Chap. xvii.) The silence of John, therefore, 
does not in the case before us imply even the slightest contra- 
diction of the other evangelists; while all the above circum- 
stances, and the subsequent going out to the Mount of Olives, 
related also by John, where Jesus was betrayed, serve incon- 
testably to mark this supper in John as identical with the 
passover-meal of the other evangelists. They also sufficiently 
account for the difference between the two reports of the same 
occasion. 

But there are a few expressions in John’s Gospel, in con- 
nection with this meal, and especially with our Lord’s Passion, 
which taken together might, at first view, and if we had only 
John, seem to imply, that on Friday, the day of our Lord’s 
crucifixion, the regular and legal passover had not yet been 
eaten, but was still to be celebrated on the evening after that 
day. The following are the passages :— 

(a) John xiii. 1, gd 3: rig togr9jg rod rdéoxa. ‘This phrase in- 
troduces the account of our Lord’s last meal; and the form of 
expression, it is said, shows that this meal took place before 
the passover, and could not, therefore, itself have been the 
paschal supper. 

(4) John xviii. 28, “ And they themselves [the Jews] went 
not into the judgment-hall, lest they should be defiled,” a2’ 
iva géywo rb réoya, “ but that they might eat the passover.” 
Taking this last phrase in its ordinary acceptation of the pas- 
chal lamb, as in Matt. xxvi. 17, &c., it hence follows, as is 
averred, that the Jews were expecting to partake of the pas. 
chal supper the ensuing evening, and of course had not eaten 
it already. 

(c) John xix. 14, *Hv & Tagacnevy rou TAoy CL. This “ prepara- 
tion of the passover” being the day on which Christ suffered, 
necessarily implies, it is alleged, the day before the passover- 
* meal, which of course was to be eaten that evening. 

(d@) John xix. 31,"Hv yag weydan 4 juten éxsivou rod calCdrov, 
The next day after the crucifixion being the Jewish Sabbath, 
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and that Sabbath being a “ great day,” we must infer, it is 
argued, that the reason of its being thus called “ great” was 
the fact that it coincided with the first day of the festival or 
fifteenth of Nisan, and was thus doubly consecrated. 

These four are the passages mainly urged. Some other 
considerations are brought forward as auxiliary. 

(e) In John xiii. 27-30, Jesus says to Judas, after giving 
him the sop, “ That thou doest, do quickly.” These words the 
other disciples did not comprehend, but supposed, among other 
things, that Jesus had said to him, “ Buy that we have need 
of for the feast.” Now, as this was spoken apparently near the 
close of this meal, it follows, as some think, that the passover 
meal was yet to come, and could not have been that at which 
these words were uttered. 

(7) Thesame conclusion, itis affirmed, is greatly strengthened 
by the circumstance, that on the day of the crucifixion the 
Sanhedrim was convened, sat in judgment upon Jesus, con- 
demned him, and delivered him over to death—a public judi- 
cial act, which, according to the Talmudists, was unlawful upon 
the Sabbath, and upon all great festival days. * 

To all these different considerations we shall again recur in 
the sequel. It is only from the first four passages of John 
above cited that any important difficulty has arisen, or can 
well arise, as to the question before us. The whole inquiry re- 
lates simply to the time of the passover. According to all the 
four evangelists, our Lord was crucified on Friday, the day 
before the Jewish Sabbath; and his last meal with his dis- 
ciples took place on the preceding evening, the same night in 
which he was betrayed. The simple question, therefore, at 
issue, is,—Did this Friday fall upon the fifteenth day of Nisan, 
or upon the fourteenth day? Or, in other words, did our Lord 
on the evening before his crucifixion eat the passover, as is 
testified by the first three evangelists; or was the passover 
still to be eaten on the evening after that day, as John might 
seem to imply? 

It cannot be denied, that if we had only the Gospel of John, 
we should naturally be led to adopt the latter view; for then 
there would be no opposing evidence whatever. In like man- 
ner, if we had only the Gospel of John, we should know no- 
thing as to the institution of the Lord’s Supper. But since 
the testimony of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, as we have already 
seen, + shows conclusively that these inspired writers held to 
the first view, and intended so to record their testimony, we 
are compelled either to seek out some mode of reconciling this 


* See Lightfoot Hor. Heb. in Matt. xxvii. 1; Jahn Bibl. Archaeol. iii. 2, p. 309; 
De Wette Archaeol. § 218. 
+ See above, p. 362. 
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apparent diversity of statement between John and them, or 
to admit that the discrepancy is irreconcilable. To this last 
point it has, of late years, been the effort of German neological 
commentators to bring the discussion of this subject. But the 
sincere inquirer, who holds the gospel to be the inspired Word 
of God, will be slow to arrive at or admit any such conclusion, 
except upon irrefutable evidence. In this case no such evidence 
exists. 

The question before us has been more or less a subject of 
discussion in the church ever since the earliest centuries, 
chiefly with a view to harmonise the difficulties. -It is only in 
recent years that the apparent difference between John and 
the other evangelists has been urged to the extreme of at- 
tempting to make it irreconcilable. 


VII. Examination of passages in John’s Gospel, &c. 


Admitting, as we must, and as we have already seen, that the 
testimony of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, is too definite and ex- 
plicit to be in any way set aside or modified, let us examine 
more closely the passages in John, and thus see whether they 
may or may not, without violence and without any strained in- 
terpretation be so understood as to remove all appearance of 
discrepancy. 

John obviously wrote his Gospel as supplementary to the 
other three. He had them, then, before him, and was aware 
that the other three evangelists had testified to the fact that 
Jesus partook of the passover with his disciples. Did John 
believe that their testimony on this point was wrong; and did 
he mean to correct it? If so, we should naturally expect to 
find some notice of such a correction along with the mention of 
the meal itself, which John describes as well as they. But is 
this the case? Jolin narrates additional circumstances which 
took place at the meal; and he does not indeed say it was the 
passover. But does he say or imply that it was not the pass- 
over? Not atall; although this is what we should naturally 
expect, if it was his purpose to correct the testimony of the 
other evangelists. As, therefore, on the one hand, we have 
already seen* that there was a sufficient reason why he did not 
speak of that meal as the paschal supper, so here, on the other 
hand, no good reason can be assigned why, if the testimony of 
the other evangelists was wrong, John should not in the sume 
connection have corrected it, as he might have done by a word; 
indeed, that this was the appropriate and only fitting place for 
such acorrection. And as none is there found, we are autho- 
rised to maintain that it was. not John’s purpose thus and there 

* Page 362, above. 
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to correct or contradict the testimony of the other evangelists; 
and if not there, much less by mere implication in other places 
and connections. 

Let us now examine the passages adduced from John in the 
same order as before. 

(a) John xiii. |: Tg) 02 rijg éogrijg rod réoxa.—(See p- 363, a.) 
Here something may depend upon the import of éog7%. The pro- 
per and only signification of this word, as of the Hebrew 24, is 
festival, not feast; that is, it implies both in classic and serip- 
tural usage a yearly day or days of festive commemoration, 
never a single meal or entertainment. Soin Numb. xxviii. 16, 
17, where the paschal supper, prepared on the fourteenth of 
Nisan and eaten at evening, is distinguished from the festival, 
Heb. 35, Sept. éog77, which began on the fifteenth and continued 
for seven days.—(See further Luke ii. 41, xxii. 1 ; also the Lexi- 
cons and Concordances of the New Testament and Septua- 

int.) ; 
: Interpreters differ as to the construction of John xiii. 1. 
Griesbach and Knapp connect it with the following verses; and 
make the full sentence close at the end of ver. 4. So too De 
Wette and others, who would thus make 0 rij¢ iogr7jg qualify 
the action in ver. 4.* In favour of this view it is urged, that 
eidw¢ in ver. 3 is nothing more than a resumption of «/dw¢ in ver. 
1; while the phrase «iz réAog jydrnoev abrods, in ver. 1, does not 
express an action, but only a state of feeling, and therefore lo- 
gically the mind does not rest upon it, but remains suspended 
until the action in ver. 4. But the sentence thus formed is ex- 
ceedingly involved and intricate, wholly unlike John’s usual 
manner; and that without any necessity. A glance at the 
second <iéi#s shows that it has no relation to the first, but 
stands in a connection altogether different ; and this De Wette 
admits. He further admits, that strict grammatical construc- 
tien requires ver. 1 to be made independent ; against which he 
urges only the logical objection above stated. Yet éyardéw in 
classic usage signifies not only ¢o Jove as an emotion, but also 
to manifest love in action, to receive or treat with affection. + 
Hence the words in ver. 1, Eig rédos jydarnoev abro’s, imply not 
merely an emotion, but that Jesus manifested his love towards 
his disciples unto the end, in the touching manner which the 
evangelist proceeds to relate. True logic, therefore, as well as 
strict grammar, requires us to regard ver. 1 as an independent 
sentence, forming a fitting preface to the narrative which fol- 
lows. As such it has been regarded by Mill, Wetstein, Bengel, 
Hahn, Lachmann, Tholuck, and a host of others; and particu- 


* Exeget. Handb. John xiii. 1. 
+ See Passow Lex. s. voc, Hom. Od. xxiii. 214 ; also in N. T. Matt. xix. 19; Luke 
vi, 32 ; 2 Cor. xii. 15. 
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larly by Liicke and Meyer, who in other respects press the al- 
leged testimony of John as to the passover. 

It follows that the qualifying power of ag) rij¢ éogrig is re- 
stricted to ver. 1; and in that verse it may be referred to 
different clauses. 

1. It may qualify id, x. r. A., and then the sense is: “Jesus, 
knowing before the festival of the passover that his hour was 
come,” &c.—(Comp. John xii. 23; Matt. xvii. 9, 22, sq.; xx. 
17-19 al.) In this way the passage has no bearing whatever 
upon the present question as to the passover. This view is 
maintained by Meyer with emphasis. 

2. It may qualify the words ig réto0g jydanoev abrovs. In this 
case the phrase 20 rij¢ éogrijs, is equivalent to év r@ wgoeogriw, 7. €., 
the time immediately before the festival; which again is viewed 
in different aspects. (1.) It is said, that as rgéAcyo¢ signifies a 
part of the discourse itself, xgédouo¢ part of the house, rgéyAwoors 
part of the tongue, rgoxéusov part of the hair, rgorsixsoua part 
of the wall, &c. &c., so rgoségriv is the forepart or beginning of 
the festival itself. Hence, the equivalent phrase, xg) rijs éogrijs, 
here marks the time of the paschal meal, with which the festi- 
val was introduced. So Bochart.* (2.) Others regard go rij¢ 
éoprijs as here referring particularly to the commencement (at 
evening) of the fifteenth day of Nisan, as the first or opening 
day of the festival of unleavened bread, distinct from the mere 
paschal supper.—(See Numb. xxviti. 16, 17, cited above.) The 
phrase «gi riz éogrij¢ is in that case equivalent to the English 
festival eve, and here marks the evening immediately before 
the éogr4 or festival proper; on which eve, during the supper, 
our Lord “ manifested his love for his disciples unto the end,” 
by the touching symbolical act of washing their feet. So in 
Philo, sgoeégriov is t. g. ragauoxevy.f The following remarks of 
Liicke are to the point: ‘“‘ As John wrote for Greeks and other 
readers unacquainted with the Jewish mode of reckoning time, 
and is here directly speaking only of the preparation of the 
meal and what preceded it,—while the preparation of the pass- 
over meal did actually take place on the fourteenth of Nisan, 
the true sgoéogriov,—he therefore could very properly use the 
expression 7g) rijs ogrijg rod rdéoxa without intending to say that 
the meal itself was eaten on the fourteenth day. At any rate 
the word zgé is here too indefinite and relative to draw from 
it the inference, that the meal described was eaten on the even- 
ing which followed the thirteenth and began the fourteenth of 
Nisan.” t 

In any case, therefore, this passage does not require us to 
admit the inference which some have drawn from it. 


* Hieroz. lib. ii. cap. 50, p. 564. + Philo de Vita Contemp). p. 616. 
+ Liicke Comm. zu John xiii. 1. 
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(4) John xviii. 28,”AAX na gdyuo rb réoxa.—(See p. 363 b.) 
This passage is perhaps the strongest of all. ‘To bring out from 
it, however, the inference that on the day of the crucifixion the 
paschal supper had not yet been eaten, the expression gayi ré 
awdéoxa must be taken in the limited sense—to eat the paschal 
supper; and this, it is affirmed, is the true and only usage of 
the phrase in the New Testament or elsewhere. This last 
assertion is correct; for, besides the present instance, the ex- 
pression gays +) wdéoya occurs only five times in the New 
Testament, viz., Matt. xxvi. 17, Mark xiv. 12, 14, Luke xxii. 
11, 15; and but once in the Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment, 2 Chron. xxx. 18; in all which passages the context 
limits it necessarily to the paschal supper. But it by no means 
hence follows, where the phrase is used generally and without 
the mention of any restrictive circumstances, that there also it 
must be taken in a like limited sense. The word rdoya, at 
least, is not always so taken. 

The primary signification of the Hebrew "D8 (Sept. rdoya, 
in Chron. gacix) is a passing over, a sparing from punishment or 
calamity; as Exod. xii. 27, "1? 87 NDB NI, @ sacrifice of passing 
over (sparing) is this to Jehovah. Hence it came naturally to 
denote the paschal lamb, slain as a victim in this sacrifice of 
sparing.—(Exod. xii. 21; 2 Chron. xxx. 15, 17, xxxv. 1, 6; in 
N. T., Mark xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7, metaph. 1 Cor. v.7.) From 
this it was an easy transition to employ it for the paschat meal, 
at which the lamb was eaten with various accompaniments and 
rites on the evening after the fourteenth of Nisan.—(Exod. xii. 
48; Numb. ix. 4,5; Josh. v. 10; and so in N. T., Matt. xxvi. 
18,19; Mark xiv. 16; Luke xxii. 8, 13; Heb. xi. 28.) Here too 
belongs the phrase, 1257 928, Sept. gayciv ri pdoex, which occurs 
but once (2 Chron. xxx. 18); and in N. T. gaye rd wdéoya, found 
five times elsewhere, as already cited. Hence, again, ro téoyu 
came to signify the paschal day, or fourteenth of Nisan, on 
which the passover was killed (Lev. xxiii. 5); and we once find 
the expression [087 3N, Sept. éogr7) rot rdéoya.—( Exod. xxxiv. 25; 
comp. further Josh. v. 11, Num. xxxiii. 3.) This sense of réoya 
is not found in the New Testament. As, however, the seven 
days of unleavened bread were intimately connected with the 
NOS, the word came to stand, at least in the later Hebrew 
usage, for the whole festival of seven days.—(See Ezek. xlv. 21; 
2 Chron. xxxv. 18, 19 coll. 17.) Indeed, it would seem to have 
been so used as early as the time of the Pentateuch (see Deut. 
xvi. 2), where the people are commanded to sacrifice the MDB, 
even flock and herd (122 88); which mode of expression can 
well refer only to the ‘extraordinary sacrifices of the seven 
festival days.*. In the times of the New Testament this 

* See above, p. 359. 
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usage had become the prevailing one; as, indeed, is expressly 
intimated in Luke xxii. 1, ‘H éogr} radv aft mov 4 Aeyowevn Too a. 
So too in all the remaining passages where the word is found, 
Luke ii. 41 coll. 43; Matt. xxvi. 2; Mark xiv. 1; John ii. 13, 
23, vi. 11, 55 bis., xii. 1, xiii. 1, xviii. 39, xix. 14; Acts xii. 4, 
Among the still later Jews also, the DB is spoken of as con- 
tinuing seven days. —(Pesach. 9, 5.) From all this it appears, 
that the word ri adoxa, passover, is employed in the New Testa- 
ment in three different and specific acceptations, viz., 1. The 
paschal lamb; 2. The paschal meal; 3. The paschal festival, 
comprising the seven days of unleavened bread. 

As now there is nothing in the circumstances nor in the 
context of John xviii. 28 to limit the meaning of +) réoya in 
itself either to the paschal lamb or paschal meal, we certainly 
are not bound by any intrinsic necessity so to understand it 
here in the phrase gaysiv ri rdéoxya. If, on the other hand, we 
adopt for it in this place the wider sense of paschal festival, two 
modes of interpretation are admissible. 

1. The first mode takes +) réeya in its literal and widest 
sense of passover festival, but modifies the force of gays. In 
this way the phrase gaye ri wdéexa may be understood as put 
in a loose popular usage, instead of the common asi +) rdoxya, 
to keep or celebrate the passover. The Hebrew exhibits a like 
phraseology in respect to this very festival: 2 Chron. xxx. 22, 
DDT Nyaw Twine YaNM, “and they did eat the festival seven 
days.” So the Seventy at least. understood it, as is manifest 
from their version: Ka/ ouveréAccav riy cogrivy rav dliuwv tora 
nutes, “and they fulfilled (kept) the festival of unleavened bread 
seven days.” 

2. The second mode retains gaye% in its literal acceptation; 
takes réoxq still in its widest signification; but assigns to the 
latter by metonymy the sense of paschal sacrifices, that is, the 
voluntary peace-offerings and thank-offerings made in the - 
temple during the paschal festival, and more especially on the 
fifteenth day of Nisan. These sacrifices, called in later times 
Khagigah (229), have already been particularly described. * 
That the word zdexa, in the general sense of festival, is sus- 
ceptible of such a metonymy, is apparent from Hebrew analo- 
gies. So, according to modern interpreters, in the same pas- 
sage (2 Chron. xxx. 22), ‘Wid festival, by meton. Sestive offerings; 
where the next clause specifies the kind of sacrifices, viz., peace- 
offerings.t So too 34, the common word for festival; ¢. g., 
Ps. exviii. 27, ON3y2 ION, bind the sacrifice ( festive offering) 

_with cords, &c.—(Exod. xxiii. 18; Mal. ii. 3.) The same meto- 
nymy is found likewise in the Talmud, where it is asked, 


* See above, pp. 358, 359. + See Simonis, Gesenius, and others. 
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MDA ND, what is the passover? and the reply is, "D5 OY, the 
peace-offerings of the passover, that is, the Khagigah.* 

It is manifest, that both the above methods of interpretation 
are founded upon fair analogies; and that either of them re- 
lieves us from the necessity of referring the phrase in question 
to the paschal supper, and thus removes the alleged difficulty. 
The chief priests and other members of the Sanhedrim, on the 
morning of the first day of the festival, were unwilling to defile 
themselves by entering beneath the roof of the Gentile procu- 
rator; since in this way they would have been debarred from 
partaking of the sacrificial offerings and banquets, which were 
customary on that day in the temple and elsewhere, and in 
which they from their station were entitled and expected to 
participate. 

This view receives some further confirmation from the cir- 
cumstance, that the defilement which the Jews would thus 
have contracted by entering the dwelling of a heathen could 
only have belonged to that class of impurities from which a 
person might be cleansed the same day byablution; the 5" ‘ABD, 
ablution of a day, so called by the Talmudists.t If now the 
sdéoxa in John xviii. 28 was truly the paschal supper, and was 
not to take place until the evening after the day of the cruci- 
fixion, then this defilement of a day could have been no bar to 
their partaking of it; for at evening they were clean. Their 
scruple, therefore, in order to be well founded, could have had 
reference only to the Khagigah or paschal sacrifices offered 
during the same day before evening.} 

(c.) John xix. 14,” Hy 6: rapacnevy rod THO Ce (See p- 363, ¢.) 
The force of this passage depends upon the answer given to the 
following question, viz., Does this rapacxevg refer, as usual, only 
to the Jewish Sabbath, which actually occurred the next day ? 
or does it here refer to the festival of the passover per se, as 
distinct from the Sabbath? It is only on the latter supposi- 
tion, that the language can be made in any way to conflict with 
the testimony of the other evangelists. 

The Greek word rapacxev4, preparation, is elsewhere found 
five times in the New Testament, viz., Matt. xxvii. 62; Mark 
xv. 42; Luke xxiii.54; John xix. 31,42. Mark defines it to 
be the penitiare, ‘fore-sabbath, the day or hours immediately 
preceding the weekly Sabbath, and devoted to preparation for 
that sacred day. No trace of any such observance is found in 
the Old Testament. Yet the strictness of the law respecting 
the Sabbath, which forbade the kindling of fire, and of course 
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* Rosh, Hashana v. 1; see Reland Antigq. Sac. iv. 3, 11. 

+ See Lev. xv. 5, seq.; xvii. 15; xxii. 6; Numb. xix. 7 sq.; Maimonid. Pesach. 6, 1; 
Lightfoot Hor. Heb. in John xviii. 28; Winer Realw. ii. p. 377. 
t+ See Bynacus de Morte J. C. 3.1. p. 13. 
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the preparation of food on that day (Exod. xxxv. 2, 3; comp. 
xvi. 22-27), would very naturally lead to the introduction of 
such a custom. After the exile the spood€Caro is once men- 
tioned in the Apocrypha.—(Judith viii. 6.) In later times, 
4 wagaoxev, Would seem to have become the usual Greek term 
for this observance, asin the New Testament and in Josephus.* 
Philo calls it xpoeégriov.t In the still later Hebrew it bore the 
specific appellation of SAIVY, eve, as being the NIV TY, eve of 
the Sabbath.t Primarily and strictly this rapacxevg, or eve, would 
seem to have commenced not earlier than the ninth hour of the 
preceding day, as is perhaps implied in the decree of Augus- 
tus in favour of the Jews, preserved by Josephus.§ *Eyytag re 
eh, bmoroyedv adrods gv odlCuow % rH pd rabrng magaoxeun amd apas 
éwérns. But in process of time, the same Hebrew word came 
in popular usage to be the distinctive name for the day before 
the Jewish Sabbath, that is, for the sixth day of the week, or 
Friday.|| Nor was the use of this Hebrew word for the Greek 
wagasnsvd confined to the Jews; for the like Syriac form 


{Roope is found for zagaexevz in the Syriac version of the 
New Testament; and, in like manner, the corresponding 
Arabie word % ) is given in the Camoos as an ancient 


name for Friday. { We are therefore entitled to infer, that 
4 wagaoxevy, that is, the raguoxevg of the weekly Sabbath, became 
at an early date among Jews, Syrians, and Arabs, a current 
appellation for the sixth day of the week. This inference is 
also strengthened by the very peculiar phraseology of Matt. 
xxvii. 62; where the evangelist speaks of the Jewish Sabbath 
as 7 eraiguv, Arig gor) werd thy wagaoxsugv, the morrow after the 
preparation, that is, the next day after Friday. It is not easy 
to account for this mode of expression, except upon the sup- 
position, that % ragaoxevy was already in common use as a spe- 
cific name for the sixth day; as much so, indeed, as the Sab- 
bath for the seventh day. 

The reasons which operated to introduce a sgocdCCarov, or 
preparation for the Sabbath, did not exist in the case of the 
other festivals, on which the preparation of food was not for- 
bidden.—(Exod. xii.16.) Nevertheless, what had become custo- ~ 
mary in respect to the Sabbath would naturally be imitated in 
other cases; and accordingly after the exile we find mention 
of the rgovoxunvia, eve of the new moon.—(Judith viii. 6.) In the 
Talmudists a passover eve, "DBT 21, is likewise spoken of.** 


* Jos. Ant. xvi. 6. 2. + Philo de Vita Contempl. p. 616. 
t+ Buxtorf. Lex. p. 1659 § Jos. Ant. xvi. 6. 2. 
i Bereshith Rabba, § ll; Buxtorf. Lex. p. 1659. Compare the German Sonnabend 
for Saturday. 
qT See Golius, p. 1551; Freytag. iii. p. 130. ** Buxtorf, Lex. p. 1765, 
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But what this could well have been, so long as the passover 
(paschal supper) was regularly celebrated at Jerusalem, it is 
difficult to perceive. The eve (7) before the passover festi- 
val could have included, at most, only the evening and the few 
hours before sunset at the close of the fourteenth of Nisan; 
like the primary usage in respect to the reéeaCCarov, as we have 
just seen. But according to all usage of language both in the 
Old and New Testament, those hours and that evening were 
the passover itself, and not its preparation; unless indeed the 
paschal meal and its accompaniments be called the preparation 
of the subsequent festival of seven days, which again is con- 
trary to all usage. It would seem most probable, therefore, 
that this mode of expression did not arise until after the de- 
struction of the temple and the consequent cessation of the 
regular and legal passover meal ; subsequently to which event 
the seven days of unleavened bread became of course the main 
festival, and were introduced by a symbolical paschal supper 
(wdoya pmvnwovevrindv) On the preceding evening. This latter 
might then easily come to be spoken of as the eve of the pass- 
over festival. 

But even admitting that a passover eve ("D587 FW) did exist 
in the time of our Lord, still the expression could in no legi- 
timate way be so far extended as to include more than a few 
hours before sunset. It could not have commenced apparently 
before the ninth hour, when they began to kill the paschal 
lambs.—(See p. 355.) On the the other hand, the Hebrew term 
SAINY, for which the Greek zagaoxevy stands in the New Tes- 
tament, was employed, as we have seen, as a specific name in 
popular usage for the whole sixth day of the week, or Friday, 
not only by the Jews, but also by the Syrians and Arabs. 
Hence, when John here says: "Hy 6: ragaoxeua rod mdoxya, dew dé 
woe! éxrn, there is a twofold difficulty in referring his language 
to a preparation or eve of the regular passover ; first, because 
apparently no such eve or preparation did or could well then 
exist ; and secondly, because, it being then the sixth hour or 
midday, the eve or time of preparation (supposing it to exist) 
had not yet come, and the language was therefore inapplicable. 
But if John be understood as here speaking of the weekly 
wagaoneuy or reosdCCarov, which was a common name for the 
whole of Friday, then the mention of the sixth hour was na- 
tural and appropriate. 

We come then to the conclusion, that if John, like Mark in 
chap. xv. 42, had here defined the phrase in question, he would 
probably have written on this wise: "Hv 6: ragacxeuy rot rdoxya, 
8 dor) xgocd Suro rod rdéoxva, that is, the paschal Friday, the day 
of preparation or fore-sabbath which occurred during the pas- 
chal festival. In asimilar manner Ignatius writes, cé€Carov rod 
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ardéoxa, and Socrates, oaiCCarov ris eopric.* This interpretation 
is further supported by the fact, that John, when speaking, in 
verses 31, 42, of the self-same day of our Lord’s crucifixion, 
employs raguoxevy in this its current acceptation, of the weekly 
preparation. Especiallyis the mode of expression to be noted in 
verse 42, Arc riv rapacxeviy ra lovdaiwv, implying of itself that 
the weekly ragucxeuy or seocdCCaurov, and no other, was an ordi- 
nary and well-known public institution of the Jews. 

(d) John xix. 31,” Hy yag weydan 4 Huta éxsivov rod owl Cdrov.— 
(See p. 363, d). Here we may ask, Was such a paschal Sabbath 
called “ great,” solely because the first day of the paschal festi- 
val fell upon it? or might it be so called for other reasons? 
The former part of this question is affirmed by those who 
maintain the alleged discrepancy between John and the other 
evangelists; while of course they do not, because they cannot, 
deny the latter part. The coincidence of the first festival day 
with the Sabbath would certainly make the latter a great day; 
but the Sabbath of the passover, even when it fell upon the second 
day of the festival, would still be a great day. The last day of 
the festival of Tabernacles is called “that great day;” though 
in itself not more sacred than the first day.—(John vii. 37 ; 
comp. Lev. xxiii. 34-36.) So 81? SP, the calling of assemblies 
(Isa. i. 13,)is rendered yu2ga ueydéan by the Seventy, implying that 
in their estimation any day of solemn convocation was a great 
day. The Sabbath, then, upon which the sixteenth of Nisan 
or second day of the festival fell, might be called “ great” for 
various reasons. rst, as the Sabbath of the great national 
festival when all Israel were gathered before the Lord. Se- 
condly, as the day when the first-fruits were presented with 
solemn rites in the temple—a ceremony paramount in its obli- 
gations even to the Sabbath.- Thirdly, because on that day 
they began to reckon the fifty days before the festival of Pen- 
tecost.—(Lev. xxiii. 15 sq.) In all these circumstances there is 
certainly enough to warrant the epithet ‘‘ great,” as applied to 
the Sabbath on which the sixteenth of Nisan might fall, as 
compared with other Sabbaths. There exists, therefore, no 
necessity for supposing that John by this language meant to 
describe the Sabbath in question as coincident with the fif- 
teenth of Nisan or first paschal day. 

The investigation thus far, as it seems to me, presents a fair 
and natural interpretation of the four main passages adduced 
from John’s Gospel. Nothing has been assumed, and nothing 
brought forward, except as founded on just inference and safe 
analogy. The strongest of all these passages is doubtless John 


* Ignat. Ep. ad Phil. c. xiii. ; Socrat. Hist. Ecc. v. 22. ‘ 
; .* ve = p. 357 ; Lightfoot Hor. Heb. in Joh. xix. 31 ; Reland Antiq. Sac, 
lv, 2, 4, p. 22/. 
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xviii. 28; and had this not existed, the others probably would 
never have been relied upon as affording ground for an attempt 
to overthrow the credibility and authority of one Gospel or of 
three. The other considerations above presented have still 
less force. 

(e) John xiii. 27-43.—(See p. 364, ¢.) When Jesus said to 
Judas, “ That thou doest, do quickly,” some of the disciples 
thought he meant to say, “ Buy what we have need of, eig ray 
iograv, for the festival.” Here no discrepancy with the other 
evangelists could ever have been alleged, except by referring 
éopr74 to the paschal meal, which it never signifies.* The dis- 
ciples thought Judas was to buy the things necessary for the’ 
Jestival on the fifteenth and following days. If now our Lord’s 
words were spoken on the evening preceding and introducing 
the fifteenth of Nisan, they were appropriate: for it was al- 
ready quite late to make purchases for the following day. But 
if they were uttered on the evening preceding and introduc- 
ing the fourteenth of Nisan, they were not thus appropriate; 
for then no haste was necessary, since a whole day was yet to 
intervene before the festival. This passage, therefore, so far 
as it bears at all upon the question, instead of contravening 
the testimony of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, goes rather to 
support it. 

(7) There remains the objection, that a public judicial act, 
like that by which Jesus was condemned and executed, was 
unlawful upon the Sabbath and on all great festival days.+ 
This consideration has at first view some weight, and has been 
often and strenuously urged, yet it is counterbalanced by seve- 
ral circumstances which very greatly weaken its force. The 
execution itself took place under Roman authority, and there- 
fore does not here come into account. And as to the action 
of the Sanhedrim, even admitting that the prohibitory precepts 
cited above from the Talmud were already extant and bind- 
ing in the times of the New Testament,—a position in itself 
very doubtful,—yet the chief priests and Pharisees and Scribes, 
who composed the Sanhedrim, are everywhere denounced by 
our Lord as hypocrites, “who say, and do not; who bind 
heavy burdens upon others, but themselves touch them not 
with one of their fingers.”—(Matt. xxiii. 1, sq.) Such men, in 
their rage against Jesus, would hardly have been restrained 
even by their own precepts. They professed likewise, and 
perhaps some of them believed, that they were doing God ser- 
vice, and regarded the condemnation of Jesus as a work of 
religious duty, paramount to the obligations of any festival; 
yet, in fact, the first and holy day of the festival did not de- 
mand the same strict observance that was due to the Sabbath. 


* See above, p. 366, a. T See above, p. 364, f. 
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On this day they might prepare food, which might not be done 
upon the Sabbath.—(Exod. xii. 16; comp. Exod. xxxv. 2, 3, 
xvi. 22, sq.) On this day, too, the morning after the paschal 
supper, the Jews might return home from Jerusalem whatever 
the distance, an extent of travel not permitted on the weekly 
Sabbath.—(Deut. xvi. 6,7.) Further, in the time of our Lord, 
the practice of the Jews at least, if not their precepts, would 
seem to have interposed no obstacle to such a judicial transac- 
tion: We learn from Juhn x. 22, 31, that on the festival of 
dedication, as Jesus was teaching in the temple, “the Jews 
took up stones to stone him.” On the day after the cruci- 
fixion, which, as all agree, was the Sabbath, and a “ great day,” 
the Sanhedrim applied to Pilate for a watch, and themselves 
caused the sepulchre to be sealed and the watch to be set.— 
(Matt. xxvii. 62, sq.) A stronger instance still is recorded in 
John vii. 32, 37, 44,45. It there appears that on the last 
GREAT DAY of the festival of Tabernacles, the Sanhedrim havy- 
ing sent out officers to seize Jesus, “ some of them would have 
taken him, but no man laid hands on him;” so that the officers 
returned without him to the Sanhedrim, and were in conse- 
quence censured by that body. The circumstances show con- 
clusively, that on this last great day of that festival the San- 
hedrim were in session and waiting for Jesus to be brought 
before them as a prisoner. Nor was it merely a casual or 
packed meeting, but one regularly convened, for Nicodemus 
was present with them.—(ver. 50.) And, finally, according to 
Matt. xxvi. 3-5, the Sanhedrim, when afterwards consulting 
to take Jesus and put him to death, decided not to do it on 
the festival; why? because it would be unlawful? Not at all; 
but simply “lest there should be an uproar among the people.” 
Through the treachery of Judas, they were enabled to execute 
their long cherished purpose without danger of a tumult, and 
the occasion was too opportune not to be gladly seized upon, 
even on a great festival day. These considerations seem to me 
to sweep away the whole force of this objection, on which 
Sealiger and Casaubon, as also Beza and Calov, laid great 
stress, and which Liicke has again brought forward and urged 
with no little parade. 

Some other minor considerations, formerly advanced by 
those who hold that Jesus was crucified before the passover, 
are examined and refuted by earlier writers, particularly by 
Bochart.* As, however, these are no longer brought forward 
by the more recent advocates of that view, it is not necessary 
to dwell upon them here. 

Such, then, is a general review of the passages and argu- 
ments, on the strength of which the alleged discrepancy be- 

* See Bochart, Hieroz. lib. ii. c. 50, p. 569, sq. 
NO. V. 2B 
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tween John and the other evangelists, in respect to this pass- 
over, has usually been maintained. After repeated and calm 
consideration, there rests upon my own mind a clear conviction 
that there is nothing in the language of John, nor in the at- 
tendant circumstances, which, upon fair interpretation, requires 
or permits us to believe that the beloved disciple either in- 
tended to correct, or has in fact*corrected or contradicted, the 
explicit and unquestionable testimony of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. 
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VIII. Early Historical Testimony. 


On the other hand, some circumstances in the early history 
of the Christian church seem to favour the idea that, among 
the primitive teachers, those who were most familiar with the 
writings and views of the Apostle John held to the belief that 
our Lord did celebrate the regular passover with his disciples 
on the evening before his crucifixion. The question which we 
have been discussing seems to have first arisen in connection 
with the great passover controversy of the second and follow- 
ing centuries. In those churches which had been mostly 
gathered from Jewish converts, as in Asia Minor, it would 
seem to have been a rule to lay aside only so much of Jewish 
observances as was matter of necessity. They, therefore, con- 
tinued to keep the passover on the evening after the fourteenth 
of Nisan simultaneously with the Jews, and made this the 
central point of their celebration of our Lord’s passion and 
resurrection, on whatever day of the week it might occur. 
But in the churches formed mostly from Gentile converts, like 
those of the West, a contrary rule apparently prevailed, and 
they retained only so much of Jewish observances as was ab- 
solutely essential. They therefore kept no passover, but cele- 
brated annually the resurrection of our Lord on a Sunday, 
and observed the preceding Friday as a day of penitence and 
fasting. 

This diversity of Christian practice seems to have been first 
brought into friendly discussion, when Polycarp of Smyrna, the 
disciple of John, paid a visit to Anicetus, bishop of Rome, in 
A.D. 162. Polycarp testified that he had once celebrated the 
regular Jewish passover with the Apostle John ; while Anice- 
tus appealed to the fact, that his predecessors had introduced 
nothing of the kind.* Later, about a.D. 170, the subject 
again came up in Asia Minor. Melito of Sardis wrote appa- 
rently in favour of the Jewish-Christian usage ; and Apollinaris 
of Hierapolis in Phrygia, against it. t Yet no interruption of 
fellowship took place between the churches of the East and 


* See Euseb. H. E. v. 24, + Euseb. H, E, iv. 26. 
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West ; and Christians from Asia Minor found in Rome a fra- 
ternal reception and were welcomed to the communion. 

But under the Roman bishop Victor, the controversy broke 
out anew in A.D. 190, between the Romish church on the one 
side, with which the churches of Alexandria, Tyre, Cesarea, 
and Jerusalem took part, and the churches of Asia Minor 
on the other side, of which Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, was 
now the leader. Among several other points in the contro- 
versy, the main inquiry now was, Whether the yearly passover 
was to be retained, and the Jewish law followed in respect to 
the time? The opponents, or at least Apollinaris, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Hippolytus, according to the fragments pre- 
served in the Chronicon Paschale, * affirmed that “ the last 
meal of Jesus with his disciples was not the passover, since, 
according to John’s Gospel, Christ partook of it on the thir- 
teenth of Nisan; while on the following day, which was the ap- 
pointed time for the Jewish passover, he offered up himself as 
the true sacrifice for mankind, of which the passover was the 
type.” The title or argument of the tract of Apollinaris was: 
"Ori ev Gh xaup® 6 xbgiog trader, obm Epuye rd rimixoy edoxa. On the 
other side, Polycrates wrote an epistle to Victor, preserved by 
Eusebius, + in which he asserts that the Asiatics celebrated 
the true and genuine day, and appeals to the testimony and 
practice of apostles and others, viz., the Apostle Philip, who 
died at Hierapolis, the Apostle John, who taught in Asia 
Minor and died at Ephesus, the martyr Polycarp, and other 
bishops and teachers, of whom he says,{ “ These all kept the 
day of the passover on the fourteenth, according to the Gospel ; 
deviating in nothing, but following according to the rule of 
faith.” Of his own seven relatives, who also had been bishops, 
Polycrates says,§ “ And these my relatives always celebrated 
the day when the [Jewish] people put away the leaven.” The 
result of the controversy at this time was, that Victor at- 
tempted to break off communion with the Asiatic churches. 
For this step he was strongly censured by Ignatius, bishop of 
Lyons, in a letter preserved by Eusebius ; || and other bishops 
likewise raised their voices against the rash measure. Through 
their efforts peace was at length restored, and both parties re- 
mained undisturbed in their own modes of observance, until 
the great Council of Nicea in A.D. 325, where this question was 
finally decided in favour of the West. The few scattered 
churches, which afterwards continued to keep the passover ac- 
cording to the Jewish time, were accounted heretics, and are 
* * Chron. Pasch. i. p. 13, ed. Dindorf. + Euseb. H. E. v. 24. 

t Euseb. 1. c. Odsvo: wévris iriencav viv tuteny ris tirragrnadtxdens To weoxe nore 
70 iayyition pndly ragexPaivorrts, dAAw nore viv xavévee Tis rigtins &xorovboirres. 


§ Kuseb. l.c. Kai révrore riv tyutgay Hymyer of cvyytveis peou bray 6 Acds Hevue thy Coumy. 


|| Euseb. H. E, v. 24. 
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known in history as Quatuordecimani, or ‘“ Fourteenth-day 
Men.” * 

From the preceding narrative, it is manifest that the pas- 
sages of John’s Gospel which we have reviewed above, were al- 
ready regarded and urged by Apollinaris and the Western 
churches, in the latter part of the second century, as conflict- 
ing with the testimony of the first three evangelists; that is, 
as implying that our Lord’s last meal with his disciples was not 
the regular paschal supper. On the other hand, it is no less 
manifest from the language of Polycrates, that the teachers 
and churches of Asia Minor, among whom John had lived and 
taught, celebrated the passover on the evening after the four- 
teenth of Nisan, in agreement, as they held, with the example 
of John himself and zara ri ebayyedsov, “ according to the Gos- 
pel.” Now, whether the writer here meant a single gospel, or, 
as is more probable, the whole gospel history, he evidently 
alludes to that celebration of the passover which, according to 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, our Lord held with his disciples ; 
for nowhere else does the gospel history speak of the time or 
manner of keeping the.passover. We are therefore entitled to 
draw from the language of Polycrates this inference, viz., that 
he and those before him in Asia Minor, who had been familiar 
with John and other apostles, had no belief that John’s Gespel 
contained any thing respecting the passover at variance with 
the testimony of the other evangelists. 

That the contrary opinion should have sprung up and have 
been urged in the West, among churches composed mainly of 
Gentile Christians, is not surprising. It went to sustain their 
favourite view that the passover was no longer to be observed, 
and it also accorded generally with their feeling of opposition 
and hatred against the Jewish people. As a result of the lat- 
ter feeling, which became more and more intense as time rolled 
on, it was held to be a shame for the Christian church to re- 
gulate itself after the pattern of the unbelieving Jews who 
had crucified the Lord, and this suggestion had weight in the 
Council of Nicea. Even the emperor did not disdain to urge it in 
his epistle to the churches : Myézv Zorw jut xowdy werd rot ey diorou 
rav “lovdaiwv oydov. + While, therefore, the Western churches 
had strong motives to adopt and press the argument to be de- 
rived thus speciously from John’s Gospel, the Asiatic churches 
had no like motives for adhering to the testimony of the other 
evangelists. The belief and practice of these latter churches 
could have rested only on tradition—a tradition, too, derived 
from John himself and his immediate disciples and companions. 


om = Neander K. G, I. ii., pp. 518-524; II. ii. pp. 643-645; Gieseler K. G. I. pp. 
» 23D. 5 
+; Euseb. de Vit. Constantini, iii. 18. 
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On all grounds, then, both of philology and history, the 
conclusion remains firm that the testimony of John in respect 
to the passover need not be, and is not to be, understood as 
conflicting with that of the first three evangelists. 


IX. Other methods of Conciliation reviewed. 


Among all those who have in every age held the view that 
our Lord was crucified before the Jewish passover, the idea 
seems never to have been entertained, that the apparent di- 
versity of testimony between John and the other evangelists 
afforded any ground for questioning the authority or inspira- 
tion of either. On the contrary, the endeavour has ever been, 
until recent times, so to interpret the language of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, or else that of John, as to bring their state- 
ments into harmony with each other. 

1. The earliest and perhaps most current mode of explana- 
tion in the Greek and Latin churches, was that indicated in the 
extract from the Chronicon Paschale above given,* viz., that 
Jesus on the evening after the thirteenth of Nisan celebrated, 
not the Jewish passover, but a special paschal supper, a réoxa 
dArnbwdv xui dvrirumoy, the antitype of the Jewish passover, in order 
to institute the Lord’s Supper in connection with it, and that he 
himself on the fourteenth of Nisan was offered up for mankind 
as the true paschal victim. This view is likewise found in the 
fragments of Peter of Alexandria, preserved in the preface of 
the Chronicon Paschale, and in other Greek writers ; and has 
been adopted in modern times by B. Lamy and Toinard, by 
Calmet and Deyling, and especially by Gude. + The insuper- 
able objection to this view is the clear and decisive testimony 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, which has been already stated 
and considered. ¢ R 

2. Another mode of explanation assumes that Jesus did 
indeed eat the Jewish passover, although not at the same time 
with the other Jews. To account for this supposed difference ° 
of time several hypotheses have been brought forward, none 
of which are tenable even per se, and much less in opposition - 
to the clear language of the first three evangelists. They 
follow here in the order of time :-— 

(a) The Jews, it is said, following the calculations of their 
calendar, had deferred the beginning of the passover for one 
day ; while our Lord, according to the letter of the law, ate 
the paschal supper on the evening after the true fourteenth 
* * Page 377, above. 

+ See the Harmonies of Lamy and Toinard; Deyling Obss. Sac. i. p. 273; Gude 
Demonstr. Ga Christus in ccena sua cravgecie agnum paschalem non comederit. 


Lips. 1733, 1742. 
} See above, p. 361 sq. 
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day of Nisan. In support of this theory, or rather conjecture, 
the f+: Sveedas of Luke xxii. 7 is particularly urged. So Sca- 
liger and Casaubon.* 

(6) The modern Karaites, who are thought by some to be 
descended from the Sadducees, determine the time of the new 
moon by its first appearance; the other Jews, by astronomi- 
cal calculation. Now, this same diversity, it is said, may have 
prevailed in the time of our Lord; and thus the Sadducees, 
and Jesus with them, have celebrated the passover that year 
a day earlier than the rest of the nation. So L. Cappell, and 
especially Iken.f But here, too, the whole hypothesis is 
gathered from the air. The Karaites are not known to have 
had any connection whatever with the Sadducees; the new 
moon was never determined by astronomical calculation so 
long as the temple stood ; and had such been the rule of the 
Pharisees then, as the conjunction of the sun and moon neces- 
sarily precedes the appearance of the new moon by a day, the 
celebration of the Pharisees must have taken place a day before, 
and not a day later. And why, moreover, should Jesus have 
kept the passover with the Sadducees rather than with the 
great majority of his nation ? t 

(c) Jesus may have celebrated such a passover as is kept by 
the Jews of the present day, a rdoxya urnuovevrinév, not a rdoxya 
Svomov,—that is, consisting of merely a lamb killed in the 
ordinary manner, with unleavened bread,—a voluntary pass- 
over, not one prescribed by law. So Grotius, Hammond, and 
Le Clere.§ But such a mode of celebrating the passover 
could not exist, and would have been unlawful, especially in 
Jerusalem itself, so long as the temple was standing, where 
the victims were always to be killed. 

(d) Our Lord, it is said by some, foreseeing that the ven- 
geance of his enemies would overtake him before the close of 
the fourteenth of Nisan, when the regular paschal supper was 
to be eaten, celebrated it one day earlier in his character of 
Messiah, as thus having power over the law. || But of all this 
there is no trace in the New Testament. 

Indeed, this whole theory of an anticipative passover, in 
whatever way explained, is totally irreconcilable with the 
exact and definite specifications of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, that the day on which our Lord sent his disciples 


- er Emendat. Temporum 6. p. 531; Casaubon, Exercitt. Antibaron, 16, 
. p. 426 sq. 

{ Ikenii in Dissertt. Philol. Theol. ii, pp. 337-471. See also this view stated in 
Bochart Hieroz. ii. 50. p. 564; Kuinoel in Matt. xxvi. 17. C. 

t+ See Bochart lL. c.; Winer Bibl. Realw. ii. p. 240. 

§ Grotius in Matt. xxvi. 18; Hammond and Le Clerc in Mark xiv. 12, 

|| So J. H. Maius de Tempore Pasch. Chr. ultimo, 1712. Seb. Schmid de Paschate 
p- 398, Kiihnoel ad Matt. xxvi. 17. F. Comp. Ideler Chronol. 1. p. 521. 
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to prepare the passover was the first day of unleavened 
bread, the day when it was necessary (de) that the passover 
should be killed.—(Matt. xxvii. 16; Mark xiv. 12; Luke 
xxii. 7.)* 

3. A later hypothesis attempts to remove the difficulty, by 
assuming that the paschal lamb was legally to be killed and 
eaten, not at the close of the fourteenth of Nisan, but at its 
commencement,—that is, at the close of the thirteenth day, 
and in the subsequent evening ; so that the whole fourteenth 
day would intervene between the paschal supper and the festi- 
val of unleavened bread, which legally began on the fifteenth 
day. So first Frisch, and after him Rauch.+ But this hypo- 
thesis is in direct contradiction to Numb. xxxiii. 3 ; as also to 
Exod. xii. 6; Lev. xxiii. 5; Numb. ix. 3, 5.¢ Nor does it even 
remove the main difficulty, for it does not touch the question 
respecting John xviii. 28, but leaves that passage, the most 
important of all, to be explained as we have done above. 

It is painful thus to dwell upon these shifts of great and 
learned, and often pious, minds, to escape from a supposed 
difficulty which, in fact, does not exist. Still more painful is 
it to find professed teachers of the Bible pressing the alleged 
difficulty to an extreme, in order to overthrow the authority 
of that Holy Book, and venturing sometimes upon assertions 
like that of De Wette, when he affirms that “ the important 
contradiction between John and the other evangelists remains 
firm, and all attempts to remove it are false.” § We hold, 
on the contrary, that the four evangelists all testify to one 
and the same simple truth, and that there exists among them 
no contradiction. The more we have examined the more has 
our conviction been strengthened, that the testimony of John, 
fairly interpreted here, as well as elsewhere, is not only sup- 
plementary to, but confirmatory of, that of Matthew, Mark, - 
and Luke. 


X. Literature. 


The following are among the more important works which 
treat in some detail of the subject of this article. The list, 
however, is by no means complete; neither is that given by 
Hase in his Leben Jesu, § 124. 

J. J. ScaticErR, Opus de Emendatione Temporum. fol. Genev. 
1609, &e. p. 531. 

I. CasauBoNn, De rebus Sacris et Ecclesiast. Exercitt. xvi. ad 
Baron. Prolegom., &c., fol. Lond, 1614, &e., p. 426 sq. 

. * See above, p. 362. 

+ Frisch Abhandl. von Osterlamm. Lips. 1758; Rauch in Studien u. Kritiken, 
1832, iii. p. 537 sq. translated in Bibl. Repos. for 1834, vol. iv., p. 108 sq. Contra, 
Gabler in Neusten Theol. Journ. iii. p. 433 © 


q- 
t See above, p. 355 sq. Bochart Hieroz. ii. 50. p. 560, 
§ Handb. zu Jolin xiii. 1. 
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J. CLoprENBURG, Ep. de Controversia inter Baron. et Casaub. 
de Agno Paschali ; in his Opp. Theol. tom. i. Amst. 1684. 

L. CAPPELL, "Exixpioig ad amicam se inter et Cloppenb. epist. 
collationem de ultimo Chr. Paschale, &c. Amst. 1644. Also in 
Cloppenb. Opp. Theol. t. i. 

S. Bocuart, Hierozoicon, lib. ii., ce. 50, p. 560 sq. ed. Leusden. 
—Comparatively little that is new has been brought out on 
either side since Bochart. 

J. Friscumutu, Diss, utrum Agnum Paschalem Salvator eodem 
die cum Judaeis comederit, &c. Jens 1673. Alsoin Thesaur. 
Theol. Philol.-t. ii. Amst. 1701-2. 

D. Petavius, De anno et die Dominicw Passionis. In his 
Annot. ad Epiph. Col. 1682. 

A. Bynarus, De Morte Jesu Christi, libri iii. 4to. Amst. 
1691-98. ’ 

B. Lamy, Harmonia sive Concord. quatuor Evang. Par. 
1689. Also, Commentarius in Harmon. 2 tom: Par. 1699. 
Traité hist. deVancienne Paéque des Juifs, ou Pon examine 
a fond la quéstion: si J. C. fit cette Paque la veille de sa mort. 
Par. 1693. ; 

S. LE Nain TILLEMonT, Lettre aw Pere Lamy sur la derniére 
Paque de notre Seigneur. In his Mémoires pour servir a Chist. 
Ecclesiast. Tom. ii. App. 

Also, Harmonié ou Concorde Evangel... . .« suivant la me- 
thode et avec les notes de feu M. Toinard. Par. 1716. 

H. Wirtstus, Diss, an Christus eodem quidem cum Judaeis die, 
sed non eddem diei parte, ultimum suum pascha manducaverit. 
In his Melett. Leidens. p. 421 sq. Herb. 1717. 

J. H. Matus, De tempore Pasch. Chr. ultimi. Giessen 1712. 

A. CaLMET, Diss. de la derniere Paque J. C. 

S. Deyuine, De J. C. die emortuali. In his Observat. 
Sacrae, p.i. Lips. 1735. 

G. F. GupE, Demonstr. quod Chr. in cena sua cravgwoiuy 
Agnum Paschalem non comederit, 4to. Lips. 1733. Also, Hd. 2, 
ab objectionibus Ikenii vindicata. Lips. 1742. 

C. Iken, Diss. de tempore celebrate a Serv. ultime cone pas- 
chalis. Brem. 1735.—Diss. ii. qua difficultates contra senten- 
tiam ds. adstructam moveri solite diluuntur, P.i., ii. Brem. 
1739.—All these are found also in Iken’s Dissert. Phil. Theol. 
tom. ii. ed. Schacht, Traj. Bat. 1749, 1770, Diss. 9-11. Also, 
Diss. qua contra Gudium demonstratur, canam Jesu Christi 
sravewoimov vere paschalem fuisse. Brem. 1742. Also in Dis- 
sert. Phil. Theol. tom. ii. diss. 12. 

J. Fr. Friscu, Abhandlung von Osterlamm und dem letzten 
Osterlammstage Christi. Lips. 1758. 

J. P. Gasier, Ueber den Anfang des Passahfestes bei den 
alten Juden, in his Nat. Theol. Journ. b. iii. ; also in his Klei- 
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nere Schriften, b. i— Ueber die Anordnung des letzten Passah- 
mahls Jesu, in Nat. Theol. Journ. b. ii., Kl. Schrr. b. i—0Ob 
Jesus wirklich das Osterlamm gegessen habe? Ibid. 

C. G. BRETSCHNEIDER, Probabilia de Evangelio Joannis. Lips. 
1820, p. 102 sq. 

L. Ustert, Comm. crit. in qua Evang. Joannis genuinum esse 
ex comparatis IV. Evv. narrationibus de ccena ultima et pas- 
sione Chr. ostenditur. Turici 1823. 

K. G. W. THEILE, Ueber die letzte mahlzeit Jesu. In Winer’s 
Krit. Journ. b. ii. p. 153 sq.—Noch etwas iiber d. letzte Mahlz. 
Jesu. Ibid. b. v. p. 129 sq. 

H. E. GuErike, Versuch einer Vereinigung der evang. Rela- 
tionen iiber d. letzte Mahlz. Jesu. In Winer’s Krit. Journ. 
b. iii. p. 257 sq. 

J.H. Ravucn, Ueber d. letzte Passahmahl wu. s. w. In Theol. 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1832. Heft. 3, p. 537 sq.—English: 
On the time of our Lord last Passover and Orucifizion. In the 
Biblical Repository, 1834, vol iv. p. 108 sq. 

M. SCHNECKENBURGER, Chronologie der Leidenswoche, in his 
Beitrr. zur Einleit. in N. T. Stuttg. 1832. 

W. L. De WetTE, Bemerkungen zu Stellen des Evang. Jo- 
hannis. In Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1834. Heft. 4, p. 939 sq. 

See also the Commentaries on John by CaLvin, LAMPE, Kut- 
NOEL, Pautus, Lucke, THoLtuck, H. A. W. Mryer, DE 
WETTE, &c. &e. 





Art. 1V.—Prolegomena zur Theologie des Alten Testaments, von 
Gust. Fr. OEHLER, u. s. w. Stuttgart, 1845. 8vo, pp. 95. 


THE expression, Theology of the Old Testament, is not a fa- 
miliar one to English ears. The idea which it represents is 
perhaps not much more so to English minds. Certainly the 
thing holds no adequate place, if it have any place at all, in our 
theological literature. We hardly admit even a Biblical, as 
distinguished from a Systematic, or from a Church Theology ; 
although in regard to the first, and the last, especially, there 
is a simple and obvious difference, logically at least, even if not 
practically, in the point of departure and the methods pursued, 
if not in the results attained, between a theology which shapes 
itself by the teachings of the Bible, and a theology which takes 
its form from the faith of the church. These may, in point of 
fact, entirely harmonise. The standards deemed regulative of 
orthodoxy may coincide precisely with the utterances of Holy 
Writ. And in that case, the theologian who undertakes to 
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exhibit in systematic order the truths of Scripture, would have 
to go over exactly the same ground, and occupy in all the same 
position, as he who aims at presenting the belief of the church. 
And it consequently might be found more convenient, as well 
as serve a number of valuable ends, to combine these two things 
together, rather than to treat them separately. It may be 
advisable to unfold the Confession of Faith and the Bible in 
connection, rather than apart, that thus an opportunity may 
be taken, not only to show what the teachings of each are, but 
also to show that these are identical, or rather, that the former 
is simply based upon or drawn from the latter. And yet, 
whatever may be said in favour of this combination, whatever 
convenience may attend it, and whatever advantages may fol- 
low from it, it is neither necessary nor desirable to forget that 
they are, in conception at least, distinct. It is an important 
Protestant principle, that the standards of the church are her 
standards, not for their inherent value, but only because they 
represent the Bible ; and that they ought to be her standards 
only in so far as they represent the Bible. If they swerve 
from that, the true and highest form of faith and duty, their 
authority is null, and they ought in so far to be discarded. 
Church dogmas are of worth only in so far as-the church has 
held fast to the lively oracles of infallible truth ; only in so far 
as the faith of the church coincides with the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. The standard of her faith, which she 
has for important reasons framed for herself, may not be put 
upon a par with the divinely inspired sources of her faith, as 
though those had, like these, an original underived authority. 
And for this reason, it may be well that the distinction be- 
tween Biblical and Church theology should be stated and re- 
membered, even though it may not be practically observed. 
It is not a matter of course, however, that they should even 
harmonise, much less coincide. They have not always been 
harmonious in fact. 

The condition of the church here may be a reason why this 
distinction has not been more insisted on amongst us ;—why it 
has either not been made or has been esteemed unimportant. 
All diversities of theological belief have their representatives 
in the numerous denominations of Christians, with their proper 
symbols, and their well understood distinguishing sentiments. 
Every man may thus seek his proper affinity in the ranks of 
those like-minded with himself, or failing to discover such, 
may head an independent sect of his own. Every one may 
accordingly find in the belief of that branch of the church 
to which he is attached, the counterpart of what he personally 
holds to be the teaching of the Bible. Biblical theology and 
church theology are thus to him the same, or differ only in 
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the aspect under which the same body of truth is contem- 
lated. 

' An altered condition of things can, however, be readily con- 
ceived, which would naturally and necessarily bring the dis- 
tinction between these two modes of theology into greater pro- 
minence. Suppose, for example, that it should become a mat- 
ter of doubt and controversy in any communion, what the 
settled and proper faith of that communion was. Suppose, 
that the strifes which rose concerned questions like those now 
agitating the Episcopal Church, not only in this country, but 
in Britain, regarding the true intent of the Prayer Book, or 
like those some years since, in the bosom of our own commu- 
nion, touching the tenets of the Presbyterian Church. And if, 
still farther, as was the case in the Quaker controversy, the 
denominational creed was to be found, not in definite articles 
or symbols of faith, but in a great number of voluminous writ- 
ings belonging to different occasions, different periods, and° 
even different countries, and these ambiguous perhaps, or per- 
haps contradictory upon the points in dispute; it can be 
easily seen, that in such a case the distinction must be made. 
What is the faith of the Bible? what is the faith of the 
church? would be totally distinct questions ; each would pos- 
sess an independent importance, and they would of necessity 
be treated separately. 

Again, suppose a different case. One may be imagined in 
which the faith of the church was perfectly well understood, 
and no controversy could be raised upon that ground; but 
many within her pale, whether constituting a majority or not, 
whether following one road or not, had departed from her re- 
cognised tenets. Now, let it be assumed, either that the 
church creed was right, or that it was wrong; in either case 
there will be a juncture which cannot fail to suggest and to - 
bring out the distinction already several times referred to. 
This case is not a merely imaginary one in either of its aspects. 
Besides numerous other exemplifications of it which might be 
named, the period of the Reformation is an instance of the for- 
mer; the counter revolution in Europe in the last century, in © 
which a shallow rationalism took the place of the Reformers’ 
faith, though still retaining the Reformers’ symbols, affords an 
instance of the latter. And this last was really the occasion 
and the time which gave birth to Biblical Theology in its pre- 
sent sense, and as a study to be separately pursued. 

It does not, however, fall within the limits of the theme sug- 


.gested by the treatise before us, to discuss the subject of Bibli- 


cal Theology generally, nor even to raise the question with re- 
gard to its desirableness; accordingly, we pass this by, and 
advance nearer to our proper theme, by remarking, that if 
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Biblical and Dogmatic Theology have thus to so great an ex- 
tent coalesced amongst us, it was scarcely to be expected that 
any clear separation would have been effected between the dif- 
ferent branches of Biblical Theology itself. A salutary fear 
of marring the unity of the sacred volume may have had some- 
thing to do with restraining the formation of an Old Testa- 
ment, as distinguished from a New Testament, Theology, and 
within the latter again of further subdivisions, such as a Petrine 
or Pauline Theology, or that of the beloved disciple. We must 
not be understood to sanction either the principles or the me- 
thods of many of those who have admitted these distinctions, 
and who have undertaken to carry them out. We have neither 
fellowship nor sympathy with those who would sunder the real 
and intimate bond of union between all the sacred writers, by 
ignoring or denying the directing influences of the Holy Spirit, 
by whom all were moved. Regarding merely their human ori- 
gin, they entirely isolate the books of Scripture, as the work 
of independent thinkers; or esteem them to have had no more 
connection with each other than they are occupied with the 
same or similar subjects, and were the products of the same 
age, and of a similar congeries of influences. This is to over- 
look the very thing which makes the Bible what it is, the very 
thing which gives to it its chief value for us and for the world. 
The Bible is a unit; not, however, as a uniform undistinguish- 
able mass as a unit; but as a system combining many and 
various parts, yet all constructed and arranged under the 
guidance of one master Mind, and all harmonising, all governed 
by one pervading principle, all conspiring to one grand and 
worthy result. A machine has unity in spite of its complica- 
tion; or rather, the sense of unity which beholding it produces, 
is heightened by reason of the very complication of its parts; 
its wheels moving upon wheels with their various velocities and 
directions, yet no interference, no jarring, all necessary to the 
end of its formation. A tree has unity, with its roots, its trunk, 
its branches, its leaves, diverse, yet the same. The pure ray 
of light, as it comes to us direct from heaven, is one; and yet 
it has all the prismatic colours beautifully blended within it. 
While investigations into the varied exhibitions of truth, to 
be met with in different parts of the sacred volume, may be so 
conducted as to interfere with the unity of the whole, they 
need not be. Nor does a just regard for the divine character 
and inspiration of the sacred volume require that these should 
be overlooked, or thrust into a corner as insignificant and un- 
important. There is no impropriety in the admission that 
there are peculiarities of style and diction belonging to each of 
the sacred writers, and no harm is done by investigating what 
these are. On the contrary, they have a place and an impor- 
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tance which every critical student of the Scriptures knows. 
Neither is there any more impropriety in admitting peculiari- 
ties, not barely in the mode of conceiving and presenting truth, 
but in the truths themselves presented, whether as to the de- 
gree of clearness with which they are set forth, or the position 
which they occupy in the scheme of revelation. Only our ad- 
missions must not outrun the reality, and our investigations 
must be conducted fairly and on sound and sober principles, not 
for the sake of inventing or proving a theory, but of discovering 
the facts as they exist. That view of the nature of inspiration 
which would take offence at such investigations, or be alarmed 
at their results, finds no warrant in the teachings of Scripture, 
and no support in the phenomena which it exhibits. 

If the Spirit of treth, in communicating to the world the 
way of salvation, chose to make use of not one man as his or- 
gan, but many, and those in different ages, from different ranks 
of life, trained under different circumstances, and with differ- 
ent mental constitutions and habits, had He not a design in all 
this?’ Or by what principle of faith or of religion can we be 
required to shut our eyes upon it if He had? If Holy Serip- 
ture, instead of presenting a dead level, contains the most 
grandly beautiful diversities of scenery, why may we not de- 
light our eyes with beholding, whilst we are busying ourselves 
with gathering the rich grain from its surface, or with digging 
the precious ores from its bosom? Or rather, if there is not 
only a beauty which may please, but a heavenly meaning in all 
this, if there is here a confirmation of the divine original of 
the Bible, and valuable suggestions as to the true character 
and intent of the Bible, why must we be denied the instruction 
no less than the gratification hence afforded? 

If the wondrous constitution of the Bible is such as of itself 
to evidence, from first to, last, one guiding superintending . 
Mind, acting above and through the human instruments; if it 
can be shown that there was a Mind engaged in framing the 
earlier portions of the sacred record, and in conducting the 
earlier portions of the sacred history, who was all the while in- 
timately and profoundly conscious of the whole that was to 
come after, though not unfolded for centuries upon centuries, 
is not this a fact to be observed and pondered! If this can be 
shown not only in a prediction here and there which lies upon 
the surface, but if it has penetrated the framework of the 
whole, and the proofs become more marked and multiplied the 
farther and the deeper we push our investigations; if even 


_ what at first sight seemed random and unconcerted, perhaps 


conflicting, is upon renewed examination perceived to fall in 
exactly with a regular and consistent plan; and if is seen at 
the close more clearly than it could possibly be discovered be- 
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fore, that all has been driving towards one issue, evidently 
designed from the first and aimed at throughout, though the 
human actors could have had but a faint anticipation of it, 
even if any whatever, then here is a proof which none can con- 
trovert of Divine superintendence and guidance. Now, if all 
this be in the Scriptures, or any thing approaching or resem- 
bling it—which is the more culpable, he who searches it out, or 
he who refuses to see it himself and hinders those who would? 

To confine ourselves, however, to the Old Testament, the 
advantages are evident and unquestionable which would be 
derived from a thorough and systematic exhibition of its con- 
tents distinctly and by themselves, whether taken as a whole 
or considered in their gradual development from the patri- 
archal germs. Such a careful tracing out of all the facts, and 
a presentation of them in their mutual relations and their 
ulterior bearings is necessary to a proper comprehension of 
the Old Testament, of the religion which it embodies, and 
the connection between it and the revelations of the New. In 
fact, if we would rightly understand the whole scheme of reve- 
lation, we must first get clear and definite conceptions of its 
opening stage. By some it may be imagined that the char- 
acter of the former dispensation is sufficiently obvious without 
the need of any deep investigation. But such a thought*only 
betrays the shallowness of their acquaintance with the subject 
who are capable of cherishing it. There is room for the most 
elaborate and profound inquiry; and this will be amply repaid 
by discoveries not only interesting and unexpected, but valu- 
able in the highest degree. It is in this case as in that of 
many other works of God. The superficial observer passes 
them by as undeserving of attention; but the profound student 
tarries long, and the longer he examines the more cause he 
sees to wonder and adore. If now a clear and succinct ac- 
count of the religion of the Old Testament be asked for, which 
shall be at once comprehensive and minute, embodying the 
facts and revelations of the former dispensation in systematic 
or generic order, and without any foreign elements, those ac- 
quainted with English and American theology will know how 
many works there are within the range of our literature in 
which it can be found. They will know whether it is a single 
one which even undertakes to present such an account, or once 
grapples fairly with the questions which it involves, however 
imperfectly or inadequately the task may be performed. 

But apart from the dearth of comprehensive and systematic 
exhibitions of the theology and religion of the former dispen- 
sation, the elucidation of individual points, where that has 
been attempted, has not been all that could be desired. This 
is in fact what might have been expected. The want of a just 
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conception of the whole must lead to erroneous or defective 
views of the several parts. Besides, the points examined have 
been superficially and incidentally touched upon, rather than 
thoroughly and ex professo investigated. Or when a more ela- 
borate attention has been bestowed upon them, as, for example, 
upon the Mosaic doctrine of atonement, it has been more for 
the purpose of gathering arguments for a New Testament doc- 
trine, than with the view of an independent inquiry into the 
ideas which the old economy bodied forth. 

The thing complained of is not that the Old Testament has 
not been studied, nor that it has been left out of sight in our 
theology, but that one particular method of study has been 
overlooked which might be applied to it with eminent advan- 
tage—advantage both to our theology in general, and to our 
understanding of that large portion of the Scriptures in par- 
ticular. It has been too little studied in itself. Sufficient 
attention has not been paid to its significance and its value to 
those who lived while the former dispensation still lasted. It 
has not been regarded enough exactly in that light in which it 
chiefly presents itself as an earnest and a type of good things 
to come. Some sunder completely the connection of the two 
dispensations; others almost identify them. And where, in 
general statements, the true religion is admitted, this is lost 
sight of again in the details, The business of an expositor is 
simply to deal with the materials which he finds before him, to 
unfold, elucidate, and arrange them. Instead of this, we too 
often find in the expositions of this part of Scripture, foreign 
ideas brought in from other quarters, and intermingled with 
the instructions of Moses and the prophets, if not actually sub- 
stituted for them. Those who have undertaken to handle the 
Jewish Scriptures, have been wont for the most part to tend 
toward one of two extremes, the precise opposites of each other. 
in spirit and aim, and including between them a multitude of 
subordinate forms as they are variously modified and com- 
bined. These may be characterised as belonging respectively 
to the unbelieving and to the believing interpreter. The first 
empties the text of its meaning; the second overloads it. The. 
first would make all shaliow enough to be fathomed by the 
human understanding, and to be explained from natural causes ; 
the second would make the seed contain, not the germ of the 
tree, but the tree itself, and would obliterate all that divides 
the inception from the consummation. The first would degrade 
the Old Testament by striking out of it all that distinguishes 


_it as a supernatural revelation; the second would exalt it 


unduly by striking out all that marks it as an incomplete reve- 
lation,—each then filling, after its own fashion, the void thus 
arbitrarily created. 
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The method of unbelief deals with the religion of Israel as it 
does with the religions of the heathen world. In its earlier 
phases it assumed all to be alike downright impostures, in which 
an ignorant people were the dupes of crafty priests or designing 
rulers. And here, as has but too frequently been the case in 
the history of religious opinion, the friends of truth, by the 
lameness of their defences, played into the hands of its foes, 
and supplied them with weapons and arguments from their own 
magazine. The case of sacrifices must have been deemed al- 
most desperate, when their very unreasonableness and absurdity 
could be made, by Shuckford, the gist of their defence; and it 
could be argued that, inasmuch*as no rational ground of their 
institution existed or was conceivable, they must have been of 
divine origin. The legislation of Moses must have been in 
straits, when Bishop Warburton could adduce in proof of his 
divine legation the inferiority of his enactments—contending 
that the state he founded must have been under extraordinary 
divine protection, or it could never have held together. It 
would be better, with Spencer, to regard these institutions as 
yielded in accommodation to an ignorant and superstitious 
people; or, with Michaelis, to give them at least the praise of 
political sagacity and legislative skill, notwithstanding the 
meagre flatness of his views, and the puerile length to which 
he carried them. 

This purely rationalistic form of opposition, by which the 
half of man’s nature is ignored, and all that is religious in re- 
legion is denied, has passed away, we may hope forever. Even 
the religions of the heathen are not explicable as priestcraft, 
or as political contrivance. No intelligent account can be 
given of them which leaves out of sight the fact that man’s 
spirit has cravings "and needs, which must in sume way, ap- 
pointed or self-devised, seek or find a fanciful or real satisfac- 
tion. The ground of unbelief is consequently so far shifted as 
to claim that Judaism, like Pagan forms of belief and worship, 
was a simple outgrowth of natural religious feelings; the form 
in which they were developed being in each case modified or 
determined by the cireumstances in which they found their 
exercise. Judaism, like Paganism, had its temple, its altars, 
its priesthood, its mythology. 

Acting on the sound principle, “fas est et ab hoste doceri,” 
we cheerfully admit that distorted and false as this view is, it 
nevertheless encloses an element of truth which we must take 
into our theory, if we would have it perfectly adjusted to the 
facts. The religious nature and the religious necessities of the 
Hebrew and the Pagan were the very same. The instinct of 
the latter led him on to grope darkly after a satisfaction of 
those very wants and longings which were fully met in the 
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revelation granted to the former. The religion of the Old 
Testament did not present, even in its types, mere shadowy 
forms of coming good, empty and unsubstantial for the pre- 
sent. It was not an aggregate of arbitrary institutions, estab-. 
lished for the bare purpose of imaging forth what lay in the 
far distant future. While it pointed onward, it had a value 
and a reality for the present too. It was designed for, and it 
was adapted to, the then pressing wants of those to whom it 
was given. It was set to awaken and express religious emo- 
tions, to open afresh the interrupted intercourse with God, to 
restore his lost favour to them by whom it had been forfeited, 
and to body forth the sentiments that were felt, or should 
be felt, of homage, and thanksgiving, and self-consecration.. 
Though not the spontaneous growth of man’s religious feel- 
ings, it was precisely accordant with them, or rather with 
what those feelings ought to be. There is an intimate corres- 
pondence between the religion of the Old Testament and man’s 
spiritual nature. What our Saviour declares regarding one 
institution was true of the whole—all was made for man. This’ 
relation of correspondence, existing between the nature of man 
and Judaism, is not so aptly represented by that of the seal to 
the wax upon which it has impressed its own image, as by that 
of the lock to the key, which threads its intricacies and moves its 
bolts, because it has been fitted to it by the Maker of them both. 

The prime error of this theory, however, and that which 
necessarily vitiates all its conclusions, is, that it overlooks en- 
tirely, or denies, both the supernatural character and the objec- 
tive truth of the Jewish religion. These are just what dis- 
tinguish it from the religions of the heathen, and toto celo pre- 
vent its being ranked upon an equality with them. The same 
necessities and wants lie at the basis of both. This constitutes 
all that is real and striking in their resemblance. In the one, . 
but not in the other, God has revealed the remedy, and that’ 
not fictitious or imaginary, but real. This constitutes the 
heaven-wide divergence. The error is the same, whether a 
revelation of God to Israel is denied, or is asserted as part of 
a universal and continuous revelation to or in all nations, and 
running through all time. The peculiarity of this religion, by 
which it is absolutely sundered from all contemporaneous sys- 
tems, is in either case destroyed. 

A second error attaching to this theory, and the only addi- 
tional one which will be named here, is that of assuming an: 
identity on the mere ground of a resemblance in outward forms, 


. without regard to the spirit embodied in them. This is as: 


though an etymologist were to make similarity of sound his 
sole test of community of origin between words, and to pay no 
regard either to their meaning or to their history.. Spencer's 
NO. V. 2c 
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derivation, not only from similar, but from opposite forms, is 
wider still of the mark, and has even less to recommend it than 
“lucus a non lucendo.” Nothing is more common than for 
scattered sentences, here and there, to be culled from the writ- 
ings of Confucius, for example, and set over against similar ex- 
pressions in the Bible; and the inference is tacitly suggested 
or openly drawn, that the Chinese philosopher has fallen but 
little behind the revelation of God. ‘The language of the Greek 
respecting Zeus, or the inscription on the Isis temple at Sais,* 
is quoted as parallel with the doctrine of Jehovah’s eternity 
and unsearchableness. The rites of Pagan worship are, on the 
ground of the slightest external similitude, held up as identical 
with those of the Mosaic ceremonial. The fragment torn from 
its connection may be dressed up to assume quite a different 
appearance from that which belongs to it in the scheme of 
which it is part, and from which, if it is to be estimated 
aright, it must not be sundered. The canon insisted upon by 
Bahr, in regard to the Levitical symbols, is the only sensible 
one in that and in all similar cases. ‘The symbolic worship 
in general and in particular, must represent such ideas and 
truths as agree with the acknowledged and clearly uttered 
principles of the Mosaic religion. Conceptions and ideas 
foreign and opposed to the spirit of this religion, or expressly 
rejected by it, to which there is never an allusion nor a refer- 
ence, cannot possibly be signified by its symbols.” No canon 
can be more self-evident than this, and yet none has been more 
frequently and grossly violated. To all proper understanding 
of any ancient system of religion, and above all of Judaism, it 
is obviously essential that this rule be rigidly adhered to. And 
if it be, it will destroy this equalising of the heathen and Jewish 
religions, root and branch. 

Before turning away from the phases of unbelief, it will be 
well to take a view of the attitude assumed by the modern phi- 
losophy of Germany toward the Old Testament. We are glad 
here to have the brief but interesting sketch furnished by our 
author, which, as coming from a native, we presume may be 
safely followed. The work whch led the way in this field was 
Kant’s “ Religion within the bounds of Reason.” Kant there 
maintained the relative necessity of a positive religion. The 
categorical imperative of the moral law that the radically evil 
must be overcome with good, can only be realised in mankind 
as a whole by the establishment of an ethical commonwealth, 
in which the moral law shall be the ruling principle. Such an 
ethical commonwealth can only be established by means of re- 


* “ Zeus was, Zeus is, Zeus shall be.”*—Pausan. 


“T am all that has been, and is, and shall be; and my robe no mortal has ever un- 
covered,” —Plut, in Js. et Osir. 
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ligion, which must take on a statutory form, since men always 
need the confirmation of sense for the truths of reason. This 
statutory law must be prescribed under divine authority; by 
it as a vehicle of the religion of reason, men must train them- 
selves to free morality. Kant was not, however, so favourably 
inclined towards the Old Testament, as these principles might 
seem to indicate. He had a strong antipathy against it on 
account of its restrictions, and because it did not teach the 
doctrine of immortality, and against the Mosaic law in parti- 
cular, because its enactments were political rather than moral, 
and were not based on moral motives. 

According to the system of Hegel, there are three stages in 
the progress of religion : nature-worship—the religion of sub- 
jectivity, or spiritual individuality, in which the divinity is 
conceived of as free, self-determining, and pursuing definite 
ends—and finally, the absolute religion. The second of these 
stages includes three forms, represented respectively by the 
Jewish, Greek, and Roman religions. In each of these the 
religious idea is developed in one particular direction. They 
mutually supply each other's deficiencies, and from their com- 
bination and mutual action results Christianity, which is the 
absolute religion. Judaism, therefore, stands related to Chris- 
tianity, and is preparatory to it, but no more so, nor in fact 
so much as the religions of the Greek and Roman, for it is 
lower in the scale than either of these. Judaism put an irre- 
concilable breach between God and nature. Its God is an 
infinite and independent spirit, on whom all that is natural 
and finite is simply and absolutely dependent. This God re- 
veals himself in nature, but is superior to the manifestation of 
himself in the natural world and distinct from it. The breach 
here created’ is in a measure filled up in the religion of the 
Greek, which looks upon the natural as the sign of the spi- 
ritual, and clothes the divine in a multitude of human forms ; 
thus standing more nearly related than Judaism to the incar- 
nation of Christianity. It fails, however, to gather these up 
again into the proper unity, linking them only outwardly by 
subjecting all to inexorable fate. Judaism, again, gave to 
its infinite Deity aims which, in their realization at least, 
were restricted and local, and by this contradiction wrought 
its own destruction. The religion of Rome strode after uni- 
versal empire. By the might of arms and the favour of its 
gods, it annihilated or incorporated within itself the local 
deities of other nations, and over the ruins of the ancient 


- world prepared the way for the advent of the absolute religion. 


It is useless to argue with a thing so airy and intangible as 
a German philosophy ; and it would carry us too far from 
our purpose to attempt restoring every thing to its true place 
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after all has been thus confusedly whirled topsy-turvy. We 
shall only allow ourselves to say a few words in reply to the 
statements more distinctly put forth in the above summary. 

With all the Jew’s immeasurable superiority above the 
Greek, he is not one whit behind him, even in the point in 
which they are here compared. The Greek, instead of having 
attained to the knowledge of the infinite separation between 
the divine and the human, and advanced beyond that to some 
imperfect conception of the reconciliation and union of the 
two, which was to be effected in the person of Christ, had not 
yet risen to the conception of a God distinct from, and su- 
preme above, the powers and objects of nature. And when 
its rising systems of philosophy exposed the fallacies and 
absurdities of the popular superstition, the Greek religion 
staggered to its fall, from its inability to grasp and to present 
that most elementary of all conceptions of the true God, which 
Judaism had carried in its bosom from its origin. 

Nor was the Jew behind the Roman. Judaism was from 
the first, and through all its course, as unrestricted in its ulti- 
mate aims touching the spiritual reign of righteousness, which 
it was sent to introduce, as Rome was in its unhallowed lust 
of worldly power. And the frustration of Rome’s ambition 
stands in signal contrast with the accomplished, or at least 
accomplishing, design of the religion of the patriarchs and the 
prophets, to whose enlargement it is the highest glory of the 
temporary successes of the imperial city to have been sub- 
sidiary. 

Nor do these several religions stand in any thing like a co- 
ordinate relation to Christianity. This is, and always has 
announced itself, not the resultant of the various religious 
forces previously existing in the world, but the legitimate 
offspring of Judaism alone. Its God is the God of Abraham— 
its faith, the faith of Abraham—its believing adherents, the 
children of Abraham—its inheritance, the promises made to 
Abraham. The Gentiles, so far from possessing a religion re- 
lated to Christianity as was that of the Jews, are declared to 
have had no hope, and to have been without God in the world. 
And the fact that the gospel found even more adherents from 
Greeks than Jews, instead of proving the larger antecedent 
riches of the former, proves rather their deeper destitution and 
their keener sense of poverty. 

Some disciples of the Hegelian school have undertaken to 
apply the principles of their master to the Old Testament in 
detail. Vatke in his book, by a singular misnomer called 
Biblical Theology, distinctly announces it to have been his 
method, first, to determine speculatively what ideas must have 
unfolded themselves in the history, and in what order—to 
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determine, ¢. g., what the history ought to say as to the pro- 
gress of religion; and with this settled beforehand, to advance 
to the exposition. Here his aim is not to verify his theory nor 
to correct it by the facts, but to correct the facts by it. The 
strangest perversions are of course the consequence, and that 
not in theology alone, but in criticism. These ever mutually 
corroborate or pervert each other. A correct theology is a 
staunch friend to a sound criticism. And a false theology is 
apt to betray its unsoundness by the necessity under which it 
lies of tampering with the truth of the history or with the 
genuineness of the record. The extravagances of Vatke find 
a fitting refutation in a kindred work from the same school, 
Bruno Bauer’s Religion of the Old Testament. This is 
throughout polemical against Vatke, and is equally baseless 
and destructive with that which it opposes. They are well 
illustrated by the chemical phenomenon of two poisons equally 
malignant, acting as the antidotes of each other. 

But we have dwelt long enough in the region of unbelief. It 
is sufficiently apparent that it is vain to look there for a cor- 
rect estimate of the religion and the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. By an easy, though not a necessary reaction from the 
error of those who would empty the first half of the Bible of 
its meaning, believing interpreters have gone to the opposite 
extreme, which, though incomparably less injurious and offen- 
sive than the other, is still an extreme, and as such aside from 
the results of a just exposition, and needing to be corrected. 

As was already intimated in the outset, the usual method of 
theology is to reduce the entire Scriptures to one uniform 
homogeneous mass, from the whole of which thus blended, the 
system of truth is drawn. The Old Testament and the New 
are ranged precisely upon a level, and proof-texts are taken 
indifferently from one or from the other. No clear distinction 
is drawn and maintained between their teachings, as to their 
relative perfection or the clearness of their announcement. 
Such a distinction is admitted to exist theoretically, and in the 
general; but practically, and in the details, it is neglected or 
lost sight of. No adequate conception is gained of the truths 
of the former economy, as a body, in their relation to the more 
fully unfolded, or more plainly established truths of the new. 
The result is, that instead of being gainers, we are really the 
losers by this method, even in regard to the defence of our 
Christian theology. Where the germ of a truth lay in the 
earlier Scriptures, and this meets its legitimate expansion in 
those that come after, a just and systematic conception of the 


* Old Testament would lead at once to the detection of that 


germ, however undeveloped or remote in appearance from the 
form which it was afterwards to assume; and the argument 
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could be pressed directly and forcibly from that to the un- 
folded flower and the ripened fruit, while it could be shown, 
from the system in which it was found, why that truth in par- 
ticular was in its germinal rather than in its unfolded state. 
On the method which overlooks the distinction between the 
‘Testaments, and throws all together as a common repertory of 
theological truth, we would, in the case supposed, be obliged, 
in proving our doctrine, either to force a meaning upon texts 
which they do not bear, or to admit that the proof is partial and 
defective, when we might and ought to claim that it is real and 
complete, all that could be expected or need be desired. 

It is to confound the nature of the two dispensations to 
attempt to bring every thing into the old, with the same ful- 
ness and distinctness as in the new. Thus, there are plain in- 
timations ‘in the Old Testament of a trinity of persons in the 
Godhead, and the deity of the Messiah is very largely taught; 
and yet the attempt to make these fundamental -doctrines of 
Christianity equally prominent in Judaism, must lead to the 
forcing of texts and to resting upon insecure arguments. The 
immortality of the soul was a part of the creed of ancient 
saints, but there is no need of assuming that they knew all 
which Christ and his apostles have taught us. And while, no 
doubt, Moses and the patriarchs knew far more of religious 
truth, and of the plan of mercy, than many are disposed to 
allow, still this does not justify the extravagant lengths to 
which others have gone in their ideas of the extent of revela- 
tion made beyond that which has been left on record; so much 
so, indeed, that it is hard to see how they would defend them- 
selves against traditionists who claim this very thing in regard 
tothe New Testament. Similar extravagant assumptions have 
been made with regard to their acquaintance with scientific 
and all other truth, as though Moses must have known as much 
about the origin and constitution of the universe as that Being 
who commissioned him, or as though dishonour were put upon 
our first father, by supposing him ignorant of steam or of the 
electric telegraph. 

It is an error not to recognise the seeds of New Testament 
doctrine in the very earliest portions of the Old Testament ; 
but then it is also an error to confound those seeds with the 
perfect growth which sprang from them. There is, in this, no 
approach to Manichean or to Gnostic depreciation of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures. These emanated from the same divine source 
with the writings of the apostles. They are equals of the lat- 
ter in inspiration, and in their spirit and essence they are of 
the same universal and perpetual obligation. There was that 
about them, however, which was temporary. Their revelations 
of truth, however clear and glorious in themselves, were, as 
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compared with those which have succeeded them, partial and 
imperfect, designedly so; and it casts no imputation upon the 
wisdom or goodness of their Divine Author that they were so. 
It is from failing to recognise this, that the types have been 
made in many hands to teach all the mysteries of the Christian 
faith ; and the prophecies have been found so full and explicit, 
as almost to render the gospels superfluous. A just idea of 
the relation of the two economies will save us from all tempta- 
tion to allegorise, to multiply our assumption of double senses 
to a needless and unprofitable extent, or to employ any of that 
variety of means and applications which have been adopted to 
bring out meanings from the text which evidently are not there, 
to the neglect too often of the meaning no less important and 
far more obvious in its bearing upon Christian truth which 
really is there. From these and the like errors on the part of 
interpreters, it has happened many a time that the arguments 
drawn from the former dispensation to the present, even where 
there is abundant room for them to be strongly built, and on 
independent foundations, are vitiated by a needless and un- 
worthy petitio principit. 

The little treatise which has suggested this train of remark 
is not a Theology of the Old Testament, but simply Prole- 
gomena, in which the writer’s views are given as to the outline 
of such a work, and the principles upon which it should be con- 
ducted. It is written with not a little ability; but some of the 
sentiments which it betrays cannot be regarded as unexception- 
able, at least by American theologians. Oehler is a strenuous 
defender of the supernatural character of the Old Testament, 
and of its intimate connection with the New. And from occa- 
sional glimpses of his sentiments, we are led to infer that upon 
many important theological questions he would be found to be 
right. But the development theory which he has adopted, and - 
seems disposed to carry out in the most rigid manner, has 
vitiated his views of inspiration, and leads him not unfre- 
quently to an undue depreciation of the Old Testament. 
Nevertheless, we shall be pleased to see his promised work, 
whenever it appears ; for whatever its deficiencies or its errors, ~ 
we hardly think that it can fail to prove a valuable contribu- 
tion to a much neglected branch of theological literature. 

He divides Old ‘'estament theology into three portions, as 
found respectively in the books of Moses, in the writings of the 
prophets, including both the prophecies properly so called, and 
the theocratic history, and in the writings of the sacred poets. 
The system of religion, as revealed through Moses, lies at the 
foundation, and includes within itself both the patriarchal and 
the ante-patriarchal revelations. These being presented in 
Genesis, under the aspect of a preparation for, or an introduc- 
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tion to, the covenant of God with Israel, belong properly to the 
Mosaic system itself, as a constituent of its religious faith, as 
the account which it gives of its own origin. 

This Mosaic system was further enlarged, on the one hand, 
by the providential leadings of God in the history of his people, 
and by the inspired communications of the prophets. - This 
falls under the second division. Then the third shows how it 
was again enlarged on the other hand, by the struggles and 
questionings which it occasioned in the minds and hearts of 
holy men, as they strove to fulfil its tasks, to master its prin- 
ciples, and to solve its problems. What he says under this 
head looks very much as though he meant to deny any other 
influence of the Spirit of God in this part of Scripture than 
that exerted in the sanctification of the writers. The lyric 
poetry of the Psalms is the domain of religious feeling, striv- 
ing to reconcile existing contrarieties between the idea and the 
outward manifestation, not by pointing to a future realization, 
which is the method of the prophets, but by seeking a realiza- 
tion in their own experience, and by faith already appropriat- 
ing the blessings of a salvation yet to be achieved. The di- 
dactie poetry of other books is the domain of reflection. In 
Proverbs, the enigmas and contradictions of the present state 
are almost lost from sight, in the contemplation of the divine 
order which has been established and now exists in the world. 
And the realization of the divine purpose, by an active confor- 
mity to the will of God, is presented as at once the duty and 
the wisdom of man. In the book of Job, these enigmas have 
forced themselves upon the soul with all their formidable dif- 
ficulties, and in the struggle after their solution which ensues, 
anxious questionings are awakened as to the truth of the Old 
Testament idea of God, or the reality of his providential govern- 
ment. The book, though not without some presentiments of a 
higher solution, takes refuge at last in the mysteries of the di- 
vine wisdom, and then falls back again into the view of the 
matter from which it had set out as confirmed vy the events at 
their close. In Ecclesiastes there has been the same struggle, 
and it has been fought through; but the result is not the solu- 
tion, but despair of it. The highest wisdom is placed in resig- 
nation ; man is to use the things of this vain world as he best 
can, committing all to the sovereign pleasure of a sovereign 
God. A conviction is thus reached of the insufficiency of the 
Old Testament stand-point, and a negative preparation is thus 
furnished for the clearer revelations of the New, the positive 
preparation being given in the writings of the prophets. 

In conclusion, we only add, for the information of such of 
our readers as may feel an interest in the subject, a few words 
respecting the better class of German works in this depart- 
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ment. We pass by all those in silence, which are vitiated by 
rationalistic sentiments, or even worse. The Lectures on the 
Theology of the Old Testament, by Steudel (1840), and those 
by Hiivernick (1848), both of them posthumous publications, 
stand on believing and evangelical ground, although allowance 
must be made in both cases for peculiarities of individual 
views. The essays by Hengstenberg on the theology of the 
books of Moses, in his Authentie des Pentateuchs, and on the 
theology of the Psalms, at the close of his Commentary, are 
among the most valuable contributions to these portions of the 
general subject. 





Art. V.—The Prophet Obadiah, Expounded by Charles Paul 
Caspari. Leipzig, 1842, pp. 145. 


THE name of Caspari, at present licentiate and Lector of Theo- 
logy in the University of Christiania, has been more than once 
mentioned, and his labours referred to in our pages, but we are 
desirous of introducing him more fully to the acquaintance of 
our readers. The treatise, whose title we have placed at the 
head of this article, is not the most recent of his publications ; 
in fact, it is one of the earliest, but it is the one which best an- 
swers our purpose, being at once brief and complete in itself. 
Though Obadiah is the shortest book in the Old Testament, 
it yet presents questions enough in the way of criticism and 
exposition to furnish a fair field for the abilities of him that 


undertakes to solve them; while it cannot fail to bring out as 


clearly as a book of larger compass, the method which he pur- 
sues, and the system which he adopts. The volume before us 
was announced as the first of a series of commentaries on the. 
prophets, to be prepared by himself, in concert with his fellow- 
student and intimate friend, Delitzsch, whose exposition of 
Habakkuk appeared the next year. But as we know of no 
commentary since from the pen of Caspari, and as that most 
recently issued by Delitzsch is not upon one of the prophets, 
and as meanwhile they have both left Leipsic, Caspari to go 
to Christiania, and Delitzsch to become Professor of Theology 
in the University of Rostock, it is probable that their original 
project may have been abandoned, at least for a time.* 
Another series of publications, which they commenced to 
issue together, appeared under the name of “ Biblico-theolo- 
gical, and Apologetico-critical Studies.” The first of these 


* Since the above was written, Caspari has issued a Commentary on Micah, noticed 
in our last number (p. 273.) 
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was the “ Biblico-prophetical Theology” of Delitzsch, contain- 
ing an account of Christian Crusius and his labours in that 
field, together with a discussion of the principles advanced in 
the recent works of Hofmann and Baumgarten. The second 
contained Contributions to the Introduction to Isaiah by Cas- 
pari, in which he examines various questions relating -to the 
first six chapters of that prophecy, as preliminary to the com- 
mentary which he is preparing. He has published, besides, 
another treatise of kindred character on the Syro-Ephraimitic 
War, under Jotham and Ahaz, and an Arabic Grammar, de- 
signed for students of the language, who want something less 
copious than the grammars of De Sacy and Ewald, yet not 
so meagre as the generality of the manuals previously in use. 
Of Obadiah, as of some others of the minor prophets, no- 
thing is recorded but the name, and that only in the title to 
his prophecy. The traditionary notices which variously iden- 
tify him with the governor of Ahab’s house (1 Kings xviii. 3) ; 
with the captain of fifty spared by Elijah (2 Kings i. 13); or 
with the husband of the woman mentioned (2 Kings iv. 1) ; 
or which declare him to have been a proselyte from Edom, are 
entirely unreliable, and owe their origin to an endeavour to 
elicit by conjectural combination a knowledge of the prophet, 
which authentic accounts do not furnish. The very period 
in which he lived is matter of dispute. As might have been 
anticipated, this furnished a fine opportunity for German cri- 
ticism to display itself, which is never more confident in its 
conclusions than when it has least evidence on which to base 
them. Unfortunately, however, its varying results are calcu- 
lated to inspire any thing but confidence in lookers on. Oba-_ 
diah has been pronounced with equal positiveness to be the 
very earliest and the very latest of the prophets whose writ- 
ings form part of the canon, while almost every assignable in- 
termediate position has been allotted to him by one or other 
of those who have undertaken to speak oracularly upon the 
subject. Caspari has been content to take the iess ambitious, 
but not less safe method of acquiescing in a date already fur- 
nished, rather than inventing a new one. The only external 
evidence which bears upon the point is the position which this 
prophecy occupies in the collection of the minor prophets, 
according to which Obadiah succeeds Amos, and precedes 
Jonah and Micah. The correctness of this our author strenu- 
ously defends ; and if he has not rigidly proved it, he has cer- 
tainly shown that no sufficient reason exists in the present case 
- for departing from it. It is on all hands admitted, as is in- 
deed evident on a bare inspection, that in the arrangement of 
the minor prophets some respect was had, at least in the gene- 
ral, to the chronological order. The only question that can 
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possibly arise is whether this was carried out strictly in detail. 
Those of the earliest period come first ; those shortly before 
the exile, next ; those succeeding the exile, last. All of them 
that have their dates indicated in the title appear in their 
proper order. The analogy of the arrangement of the greater 
prophets, and the former prophets of the Hebrew canon, also 
favours the conclusion that the succession is a chronological 
one. So does the traditional testimony preserved by Jerome.* 
And as for the internal proofs which have been alleged as at 
variance with it, Caspari maintains (and this is also the view 
taken of the same subject by Hengstenberg, Hiivernick, and 
other eminent scholars) that in no case is there a necessity of 
supposing the chronological order to have been departed from ; 
that the presumption in favour of its having been adhered to 
throughout is heightened by the impossibility of assigning 
any reasons of a tropical kind, which could have led to its 
abandonment in the cases adduced ; and that the assumption 
of the collector himself being in error, and especially of our 
competency to correct it if he were, is wholly inadmissible. 
Among the internal grounds relied upon for the determina- 
tion of the period to which Obadiah is to be assigned, the first 
concerns the relation which this prophecy bears to a parallel 
one in Jeremiah, chap. xlix. The coincidence in thought and 
even language (compare Obad. verses 1-4, with Jer. xlix. 14-16; 
Obad. verses 5, 6, with Jer. xlix. 9, 10-; Obad. verse 8, with 
Jer. xlix. 7), is too great to have been a casual resemblance 
in the utterance of thoughts, independently conceived by diffe- 
rent minds. There are in this, as in all similar cases of Scrip- 
ture criticism, but three supposable ways of accounting for the 
fact; and here, as in every other instance, all three have had 
their advocates. Either Jeremiah borrowed from Obadiah, or 
Obadiah from Jeremiah, or both alike from some preceding 
prophet. It would no doubt be thought by most persons out 
of Germany, that the settlement of such a question as this in 
the absence of all external proof, even though the passage dis- 
puted were far longer than it is, must be involved in great 
difficulty and uncertainty. Our brethren across the waters, 
however, have great skill in such matters. If two writers have 
a single sentence, or even part of a sentence in common, we 
have scarcely seen the German commentator who would not 
undertake to say with positiveness with which of them it was 
original, or whether it was so with either. The art has been 
practised so long and so generally, that it has come to be re- 
duced to absolute rule. It seems to pass as an unquestioned 


* “In quibus (prophetarum Scriptis) tempus non profertur in titulo, sub illis eos 
regibus prophetasse, sub quibus et hi, qui ante eos habent titulos, prophetarunt,”— 
Prol. in XII. Prophet. Min, 
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principle with the dealers in this species of criticism, that the 
more brief, unusual, and difficult, and that which is better con- 
nected with what precedes and follows, must be the original 
from which the other is derived. While we might perhaps 
admit that there was truth or plausibility in this, considered 
in the general, we can hardly follow the surprising application 
which we find made of it to the minutest details. When the 
ground of argument is that Obadiah uses the first person plural 
in a certain case where Jeremiah has the first person singular, 
or that the latter inserts the word “for” where the former 
does not, or says “despised among men” where the former 
says “ greatly despised,” we must confess that our lack of dis- 
cernment is such that we have to wait until the conclusion is 
drawn before we can suspect what it is going to be; and we 
cannot even then tell why it might not just as well have been 
the reverse. We doubt whether such arguments would be 
considered as going a great way toward settling the priority in 
the case of compositions that date from modern times. De- 
cidedly the most preposterous thing, however, which has oc- 
curred in the endless argument on this subject, is Hitzig’s 
attempt to show that Obadiah, in copying and endeavouring 
to simplify Jeremiah (whom he decides by a single stroke of 
his pen to have been the earlier of the two), mistook his mean- 
ing, being less skilled in the Hebrew, as we are left to infer, 
than his modern critic.! ! 

Our author has gone very elaborately into this investigation, 
and has shown that there is no ground here for departing from 
the presumption as to Obadiah’s age furnished by the criterion 
already mentioned ; but that, on the other hand, if there were 
any stringency in these arguments as commonly adduced, they 
would establish Obadiah’s priority, not the reverse. At the 
same time he adduces a number of collateral arguments, which 
certainly have the effect, taken together, of making the proba- 
bilities incline largely to the side of Obadiah being the origi- 
nal, and Jeremiah the copy. 

The idea of both being derived from a common original, may 
be at once dismissed as having nothing to support it. No one 
has ever heard of this supposed original; and the arguments 
adduced for it are of that completely subjective kind which 
can be asserted or denied by different persons with equal ease. 
Thus Ewald asserts that the first ten verses of Obadiah are so 
different from the remainder of the prophecy in language and 
style, that they must have belonged to a different author and 
another age. Caspari replies, and most readers of the prophet 
would probably say the same, that he can see no difference 
whatever in the language of the two sections. 

Regarding the question, then, as one lying simply between 
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Obadiah and Jeremiah, Caspari urges the following considera- 
tions in favour of the originality of the former:—1. The pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah directed against foreign powers are almost 
without exception based on those of previous prophets, which 
renders it easy to suppose the like to have been the case in the 
present instance. 2. In those parts of Jeremiah’s prediction 
against Edom, which are not common to him with Obadiah, are 
many expressions which occur more or less frequently in the 
course of his book, and are characteristic of his style, but none 
such occur in Obadiah. 3. The verses in question form in 
Obadiah one connected passage, verses 1-8; in Jeremiah they 
are more dispersed. 4. They are more closely related to the 
context in Obadiah. 5. In his prophecy, too, they are “in 
part more brief and rapid, in part more difficult and abrupt, 
in part bolder and more lively, in part more regular and 
rounded.” If this argumentation is successful, it not only leaves 
the date previously arrived at undisturbed, but adds a confir- 
mation in so far as it determines it not to have been later than 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim, at which time this prediction of 


~— Jeremiah seems to have been uttered. 


Another point affecting the date of the prophecy is found in 
verses 11-16. In those verses are described sore calamities 
brought upon Jerusalem by foreign powers, in which Edom 
insultingly exulted, and which they even aggravated by acts of 
positive hostility. The question at once arises, what historical 
fact is here intended? and was it past or future at the time of 
the prophet? Three different opinions are here possible, and 
have been actually maintained:—1. That the event referred to 
was the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and that it 
is described as past. 2. That it was the capture by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but the description is prophetic; the event lay yet in 
the future. 3. That it describes one of the previous captures 
of Jerusalem, or calamities that befel its inhabitants before the 
final overthrow from incursions of hostile invaders, e.g., that 
recorded 2 Chron. xxi. 16, 17, or that 2 Chron. xxv. 23, 24, or 
that 2 Chron. xxviii. 17, 18. Of these suppositions only the 
first is inconsistent with the conclusion to which we have 
already come, as to the period when Obadiah lived. Caspari 
adopts the second view stated above, and argues from the 
strength of the expressions employed that nothing less than 
the utter overthrow of the city, as it took place under the 
Chaldeans, can be intended. That this was still future to the 
prophet, and not past, he considers as established,—1. By the 
exhortations, verses 12-14, which seem to be most naturally 
explained on the supposition of the actions being not yet per- 
formed;* and, 2. By the general terms in which the prophecy 


* In order to appreciate this argument the Hebrew must be consulted, which reads, 
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is couched, and the absence of all that is specific and defi- 
nite; * strangers” and “foreigners” destroy Jerusalem, the 
“nations” are summoned for the punishment of Edom. The 
Chaldeans are not once named, as it seems probable that they 
would have been, had this been written after their commission 
of the atrocities referred to. The use of the prophetic prete- 
rite in the case of events really future, but conceived of and 
represented by the prophet as past, is frequent and well known. 
There is no more difficulty in assuming this to be the case in 
verses 11 and 16, than in verses 3, 6, 7, where all admit it. 
Those, whose principles will not suffer them to believe in the 
reality of any supernatural prediction, cannot of course em- 
brace this view. But it is hard to see why even thus they 
need find any more difficulty here than they do with those pas- 
sages in Hosea, where Judah’s overthrow and exile are not only 
predicted but. presupposed, or with Micah iii. 12, where Jeru- 
salem’s utter desolation is announced as fully as it is here, or 
in fine with hundreds of passages found in every part of the 
prophets. 

To these arguments touching the age of Obadiah may be 
added one drawn from verse 20, whence it appears that the 
captives of Judah, in the time of the prophet, were not at Baby- 
lon, but among the Canaanites and in the distant west, which 
agrees with the state of things before the exile, but not with 
that after it. Also the fact is observable that Obadiah con- 
tains references to the prophecies of Joel and Amos,* but to 
those of no later prophet. 

This prediction is readily divisible into three parts. After 
a title stating in the most concise manner the character of the 
composition and its author, it first announces Edom’s destruc- 
tion by the nations summoned of Jehovah for this purpose, 
verses 1-9; then sets forth the cause of this destruction, 
Edom’s unbrotherly conduct in the day of Jerusalem’s dis- 
tress, verses 10-16 ; and finally places the future restoration 
and enlargement of Judah in contrast with the utter extinc- 
tion to which Edom was doomed, verses 17-21. 

The opening words, “ Thus saith the Lord Gop concerning 
Edom,” are not intended to introduce what shall immediately 
follow, as the language of direct address from God to Edom, 
although the formula, “‘ Thus saith the Lorp,” as often as it 
occurs elsewhere, is always so employed ; but they characterise 
the whole of what follows as a divine communication, whoever 
may formally be the speaker, whether God, the prophet, or 


* Took not, rejoice not, Ly not proudly,” &c.; not as in our version, “Thou 
shouldst not have looked,” 

* Compare Obad. v. Ti with Joel iii. 3; Obad. v. 15 with Joel iii, 4, 7, 14; Obad. v. 
17 with Joel ii, 32, iii. 17; Obad. v. 19 with Amos ix. 12, 
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any one else. There is no necessity, therefore, of assuming 
that this clause isto beimmediately connected with ver. 2, where 
God is the speaker, and that the words intervening are to be 
regarded as parenthetic ; nor even of supposing that there is a 
negligence in the construction ; still less of adopting the vio- 
lent procedure of those who, preferring to cut a knot rather 
than patiently untie it, are ready to imagine the words to be 
spurious or a gloss, which, in addition to the gratuitousness 
of the assumption, is here peculiarly unfortunate; for if this 
clause did not belong to the prophecy in its original form, there 
would be nothing to show against whom war was to be pre- 
pared, ver. 1, nor who is addressed, verses 2-5. There would 
be nothing to indicate the object of the prophecy until it was 
learned from ver. 6. 

This message which the prophet received, came to him not 
as an isolated individual, but as a member and organ of Israel, 
for the sake of the whole. Accordingly, he does not say, I 
have heard, but “‘ We,” «e., Israel, in the prophet as their re- 
presentative, or through him as their oracle, “ have heard a 
rumour,” not an uncertain one, resting on the authority of 
man, but “from the Lord.” Or the prophet may have in- 
tended to associate with himself those who had previously re- 
ceived communications of similar import, “ We,” i.¢., not I 
alone, but other prophets also, “ have heard,” &c. Either of 
these is preferable to regarding the plural as unmeaning, a 
mere enallage for the singular. It is evidently not correct to 
refer it, as some do, to the heathen, so that this would be co- 
incident in meaning with the following clause, nor can it be 
designed to put Israel in opposition to the heathen mentioned 
immediately after as equally summoned with them to the war 
against Edom. . 

The rumour or news heard from the Lord is of the sending 
of an ambassador among the nations, not that one is to be, but 
he has been already sent. The ambassador is sent, not from 
Israel, nor from one nation to another, but from Jehovah. This 
figure, drawn from the custom of nations soliciting the aid of 
others on engaging in a war, is designed simply to express the 
idea that the Lord would, whether by some direct impulse, or 
by the orderings of his providence, certainly bring it about 
that the nations should rise to execute his will. It is the same 
thought which is elsewhere conveyed under the image of call- 
ing distant nations by a hiss or whistle, or setting up a signal 
for them to congregate. 

Then follow the words of the ambassador summoning the 
nations in the name of God to make common cause with him 
against Edom. The apparent strangeness of the expression 
by which the Lord stirs up the nations to act in concert with 
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himself, “ Let us rise up against her in battle,” may be in a 
measure relieved by a comparison of others in which the Lord 
appears advancing at the head of the assembled instruments 
of his vengeance ; so that it does not appear necessary to de- 
part from this the most natural and obvious construction of 
the clause, by putting these words into the mouth of the na- 
tions as descriptive of the ready obedience they yield to the 
message received ; or, which would be still further from the 
design of the prophet, ascribing them to individual Israelites, 
exhorting each other to engage in a war to which the nations 
had already. been divinely invited. 

The ground of sending the ambassador and collecting the 
nations, is God’s determination to break the power of Edom, 
which from the certainty of its accomplishment is spoken of 
as though it were already effected. “I have made thee small 
among the heathen.” I have already done so in purpose, and 
shall certainly and speedily do soin the actual event. “ Thou 
art,” in consequence, “ greatly despised.” It was only a deceit 
practised upon him by his proud heart, when he was led to 
conclude himself to be so secure in his high habitations and his 
clefts of the rocks (admirably descriptive of Petra, of whose 
strength and almost inaccessible situation travellers give such 
surprising accounts), that he could not be brought down to the 
ground. They had left out of the account One who was able 
and who was resolved to dislodge them, even though their ha- 
bitations were loftier than they were, or loftier than any man 
could place them. Were they even on those lofty pinnacles 
where only the eagle can build her nest, or were they among 
the very stars, “thence will I bring thee down, saith the 
Lorp.” 

It is an error with some interpreters to regard ver. 2 as a 
historical statement designed by its contrast with what follows 
to exhibit the offensiveness of Kdom’s pride in a more glaring 
light; as though the meaning were, God has made them a 
small, despised people, but the pride of their heart has led 
them to suppose themselves invincible. A people against 
whom the nations are thus summoned, and who possess such 
almost impregnable seats in their mountain fastnesses, cannot 
be regarded as very contemptible. 

The declaration just made, ver. 4, in conformity with a 
purpose before announced, ver. 2, to be executed by the 
gathered heathen, ver. 1, appears now to the prophet as al- 
ready accomplished. And he gives utterance to his feelings 
of amazement at a desolation so complete, and to which the 
ordinary causes and images of desolation were by no means 
adequate. Thieves and nocturnal marauders are satisfied 
without stripping their victims of every thing. Even grape- 
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gatherers leave some gleanings. But the pillage of Esau was 
complete; not even his most secret treasures were spared. 

From this view of the wholesale plunder of Edom, which is 
made thus emphatically prominent, because they were a rich 
people, and this was therefore a considerable item in their de- 
struction—Petra being an important point on the route of the 
Syro-Arabian trade, and a depét of Arabian products—the 
prophet reverts to what had preceded it, and how it came about. 
** All the men of thy confederacy ”—i. e., the nations without 
exception which were in league with thee, and which there- 
fore might reasonably have been expected to furnish thee aid 
—‘ have brought thee to the border.” This is not to be taken 
exactly in the sense that some have understood it, as drawn 
from the custom of honouring the ambassadors of friendly 
nations with an escort to conduct them to the frontier, so that 
the meaning would be, They lavish great honour upon thee, 
and make fine promises, but do nothing; for in that case the 
most essential thought of all, that these promises were not 
fulfilled, is not stated. Nor does it mean, They brought to 
their border the fugitives escaped from Edom’s overthrow, 
refusing them shelter; nor, They accompany thee to the bor- 
ders of thy territory, uniting their forces with thine, as though 
they would assist thee in the battle against the foe, but in- 
tending then to desert thee and return; nor, They drive thee 
to the border of thy territory,—i. e., expel thee from it. The 
best understanding of it is, They conduct thee in the person of 
thy representatives, the ambassadors sent to solicit their aid, 
to the border,—i. ¢., refuse them the aid which they ask, and 
sent them out of the country. 

“The men of thy peace,”—i. ¢., the nations at peace with 
thee, have also acted in a manner the opposite of what might 
have been expected; they have deceived thee; and that not 
merely by withholding assistance; they have committed positive, 
unlooked-for acts of hostility, and have prevailed against thee. 

The next clause is best translated by the assumption of an 
ellipsis, which is, it is true, an unusual one. But this is prefer- 
able to the violation of the accents with some interpreters, and 
to the forced constructions adopted by others. ‘ The men of 
thy bread lay a snare under thee,”—i. ¢., those whom thou hast 
befriended, or who have derived their subsistence from thee, 
have requitted thy kindness with perfidy and betrayal. 

Thus forsaken and betrayed by all their allies and former 
friends, they should fall into utter perplexity and distraction of 
counsels, That “there is none understanding in him” is here 
stated, not as the cause of misfortunes just detailed, nor as a 
judgment based upon them, (equivalent to saying, If they were 
as wise as they profess to be, they would not suffer themselves 
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to be so imposed upon), but as in part, at least, their result. 
And to render their condition perfectly hopeless, their last de- 
pendence should be stricken from them by a direct divine in- 
fliction. The sagacity for which their wise men were famed, 
and the bravery of the warriors of Teman (a part of Idumea, 
so named from the grandson of Esau, or as being the southern 
district of the land, here used interchangeably with Esau and 
Edom as their poetical equivalent), God would himself destroy, 
in order that the entire people left thus defenceless might be 
“cut off by slaughter.” The common rendering of these last 
words is preferable to the translation “ without slaughter,”"— 
i. ¢., they shall from mere faint-heartedness be vanquished 
without a battle; or “because of slaughter,” —viz., thy slaughter 
of Israel, whether the words be connected in this sense with 
the close of ver. 9, or in imitation of the Vulgate, Septuagint, 
and Peshito, but in opposition to the accents and the Maso- 
retic division of the verses, with the beginning of ver. 10 (“ For 
the slaughter and for the violence,” &c.) 

The second portion of the prophecy explains the reason of 
this terrible visitation. “ For thy violence,” in itself an 
atrocity, but aggravated by being committed against a brother, 
and that, too, Esau’s twin-brother Jacob, “shame shall cover 
thee, and thou shalt be cut off for ever,” as already predicted. 

Edom’s enmity against Israel was not of recent origin, nor 
displayed merely in occasional acts of hostility. It began in 
the very earliest period of their history, and had its root in the 
jealousy felt on account of Israel’s superior advantages. The 
most marked display of it was naturally in the time of Jeru- 
salem’s deepest humiliation. When it had fallen a prey to 
foreign invaders, and was suffering their barbarities, Edom 
insolently triumphed over its downfall, and lent their aid to 
complete its ruin. Hence, passing by less marked instances, 
the prophet portrays this'in its aggravations, and denounces 
upon them, in consequence, the judgment of God. 

The event described, ver. 11, and Edom’s conduct on that 
occasion, identifying himself with the foreign invaders, was yet 
future, according to the view adopted by Caspari, but, from the 
certainty with which it is foreseen, is spoken of as past. The 
exhortations that follow, ver. 12-14, he considers to have 
reference to the same event, now conceived of as future or as 
in progress, the identity being established by the similarity of 
the terms employed. Those who regard ver. 11 as historically 
past, either refer these exhortations to a course of subsequent 
hostility, or suppose the prophet to conceive of the event which 
he had just mentioned as having taken place, with the vivid- 
ness of an event passing before his eyes. 

This dissuasion from the injurious treatment of Israel is 
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enforced by an appeal to the approaching day of the Lord 
upon all the heathen. This day of the Lord is variously re- 
presented by the prophets as one of judgment, of punishment, 
and of battle. It is designed for the illustration of the attri- 
butes of the Most High, especially his righteousness in the 
destruction of his people’s enemies and of his own. Although 
in prophetic representation “a day,” it proves in actual fact 
to be not a single point of time, in which judgment shall be 
simultaneously executed upon all nations, but a continuous 
period, in the course of which all shall in succession receive 
the punishment that they merit. This day is “near,” not 
from the historical position of Obadiah, but from the ideal 
prophetic one which he has taken in the future. When each 
nation has completed its deeds of iniquity, the time of retribu- 
tion is not far distant. That which here appears as the matter 
to be avenged on that day is the hostilities which have been 
committed against the people of God. Viewed under one 
aspect, the destruction of Jerusalem and all that Israel suffered 
from other nations was the consequence of their own sins. 
Viewed under another aspect, it was a consequence of the 
hostile disposition cherished by the world toward them as the 
people of God, and in them toward God himself. This dispo- 
sition, it is true, he uses as an instrument for the correction 
of his people’s sins, but it finds in that fact no justification. 
It is under this latter aspect that Obadiah in this prophecy 
regards the sufferings of Jerusalem. Their own sins are not 
once referred to as concerned in the treatment they experience, 
but only the hostility of other nations, and particularly of 
Edom, the most unrelenting and inexcusable of all, and who 
appears here not in his individual character merely, but as the 
representative generally of all the enemies of God’s people. 
This coming day of retribution upon all nations affords a 
sure guarantee of Edom’s doom ; for if no deed of criminality 
against Israel from any quarter shall pass unavenged, theirs 
shall not. As they had done, it should be done tothem. For 
as ye (Edom) have drunk upon my holy mountain, indulging 
in your profane revels over the scene of my people’s overthrow, 
so shall all the heathen, and you of course among them, drink 
continually, but in another sense, drink the cup of divine 
wrath, and that in large, copious draughts, because forced so 
to do, and to their complete undoing ; they shall be as though 
they had not been. That they shall drink “ continually,” does 
not imply that the same nations are to be for ever drinking, 
for the draughts are productive of speedy extinction. But 
one or another of the nations shall be always experiencing 
divine judgments. 
The principal constructions, in addition to that given above, 
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which have been proposed for this passage, are the following : 
1. As ye (Edomites) have drunk exulting over the ruin of 
Jerusalem, so shall all nations drink exulting over yours. 
2. As ye (Edomites) have caroused upon my holy mountain, 
so shall all other nations inflict similar injuries upon Jerusa- 
lem, carouse there and perish. 3. As ye (Edomites) have 
drunk the cup of divine wrath for your treatment of God’s 
people (their future punishment, from its certainty, spoken of 
as already experienced), so shall all nations. 4. As ye (Jews) 
have in the destruction of Jerusalem drunk of the divine 
wrath, so shall all nations drink of the same, but more largely 
and for a longer term. 

The last division of the prophecy opens with a contrast to 
the doom denounced upon Edom, and upon all nations. Mount 
Zion shall have a fate directly opposite to the fate of those 
who have desecrated and wasted it. The contrast here stated 
is not simply that in the time of the utter extinction of the 
nations Israel, instead of being totally destroyed as they are, 
shall have still some survivors. The day of retribution which 
had been announced was for the nations, not for Israel. The 
latter is already judged in the (ideal) present, and only the 
judgment on the nations for what they have done to Israel lies 
yet in the future. The time in which the nations are visited 
for their sins will be the time of Israel’s security and triumph. 
The escaped from all past and present tribulations will then 
be found on Mount Zion, which is thenceforth to be a sanc- 
tuary and inviolable. The house of Jacob shall retake their 
former seats. Israel, no longer divided into two opposing 
kingdoms, but acting in concert, shall find Esau powerless to 
resist them. Their former coasts will prove too strait for 
them, such shall be the increase of their numbers. They shall 
spread southward over the territory of Esau, westward over 
that of the Philistines, northward into the possessions of 
Ephraim, to whom a district still farther north must conse- 
quently be assigned, and eastward beyond Jordan. 

From the body of the nation, who, after the calamities that 
awaited them (ver. 11), should return to repeople and enlarge 
their ancient seats, the eye of the prophet turns to those in 
captivity in his own times, and he predicts for them also a 
return and a similar enlargement. This captive host of the 
children of Israel who are scattered up and down among the 
Canaanites as far as to Zarephath, and those in Sepharad, shall 
occupy the cities of the south, where room will be made for 
them by the previous occupation of Edom by the inhabitants 
of these cities. Sepharad is not to be taken in its appellative 
sense as meaning dispersion, but the name of some definite 
locality, situated most probably in the distant west (compare 
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Joel iii. 6.) The Chaldee and Peshito render it Spain, and in 
modern Hebrew this is the name of that country. 

Another construction of this passage is that this captive 
host of the children of Israel, i.¢., those of the kingdom of the 
ten tribes carried captive to Assyria, shall on their return 
possess the land which belonged to the Canaanites as far as 
Zarephath. 

And there shall go up, return out of exile, saviours (compare 
Judges iii. 9) for the defence of Israel and the subjugation of 
their foes, and particularly of Edom: “ And the kingdom 
shall be the Lorp’s.” By the protection and deliverance which 
he shall afford to his people, and by his destruction of their 
foes, he shall demonstrate to the world that he does indeed 
reign. 





Art. VI.—“ The Marrow” Controversy: with Notices of the 
State of Scottish Theology in the beginning of last Century. 


To the generality of our readers the title of this article will no 
doubt sound strange, and to few will it present a very inviting 
bill of fare. It may be well, therefore, to announce that it 
refers to a controversy which agitated the Church of Scotland 
in the early part of last century, the bone of contention being 
a small treatise, bearing the somewhat equivocal and unpro- 
mising title of “ The Marrow of Modern Divinity.” The reader, 
however, need not be alarmed at the prospect of being dragged 
through the length and breadth of an obsolete controversy. 
We adopt the title simply because it indicates, more precisely 
than any other we can think of, the course of investigation we 
mean to pursue, which will embrace a general view of the state 
of theology in Scotland in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, reintroducing on the stage a few characters which do not 
deserve to be forgotten, and presenting a curious phase of re- 
ligious sentiment, interesting to all who love to trace to their 
remote causes those ecclesiastical movements which are seen 
and felt in their effects to the present day. 

The Revolution of 1688 was not less remarkable for the re- 
ligious than it was for the political change which it wrought in 
Scotland. Itself the product of two reigns of infatuated policy, 
it became the seed-plot of a new set of growths hitherto strange 
to Scottish soil, and destined to bear their peculiar fruit. In 
many respects the age that succeeded is tame and unattractive. 
Wanting the graphic interest of the two preceding centuries, 
which abound in picturesque scenery and original character, 
the eighteenth century presents a flat and featureless aspect, 
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varied only in the State with low political feuds and contempt- 
ible Jacobitical plots and risings, and in the Church with me- 
lancholy schisms and sickening controversies, reminding us of 
the feverish throes of a patient dying in consumption. No 
historian can infuse life into its dull details, no poet can 

_ throw a charm over its swampy surface. Its heroes shine only 
in the pages of fiction, its achievements never rise above the 
level of the ballad. The eye of the spectator, wearied with 
the monotony of the landscape, is glad to revert to the old ark 
of the covenant, to the days of Knox, Henderson, or Argyle, 
when men were at least in earnest, and fighting for something 
worth while. Nevertheless, to the Christian inquirer it is 
always interesting to trace, even amidst the most unpromising 
materials, the varying fortunes of the great cause of truth and 
godliness. 

Let the reader, then, transport himself back for a little to 
the close of the seventeenth century, and imagine himself seated 
in the old Assembly Aisle in St Giles’ Church, where the Gene- 
ral Assembly held its annual sessions from the days of Hender- 
son till the year 1829. Let us suppose ourselves in that 
ancient aisle, at the first meeting of the General Assembly 
after the revolution, in 1690. Thirty long years of bloody per- 
secution had passed over the Church of Scotland since that 
venerable court had met there before. During all this time 
the ecclesiastical timepiece had stood still. Presbyteries and 
synods indeed may have met, obedient to the occasional call of 
the bishops; but the mainspring was gone, the wheels were 
deranged, and the dial-plate no longer announced, with living 
finger true to its wonted hour, the regular action of the ma- 
chine. Every thing, however, was now done, that could be 
done in such an extraordinary and anomalous state of things, 
to put the old machinery in motion. The presbyterian minis- 
ters, taking heart from the favourable turn of affairs, had met 
in Edinburgh, and, on the 22d of J uly preceding, had presented 
an address to the King’s commissioner, which was read before 
Parliament ; in which, after all due acknowledgments to God 
and to his Majesty King William, for their wonderful and un- 
expected deliverance from the great oppressions they had suf- 
fered under the cruelty and ambition of the Prelacy of Scot- 
land, they besought the Parliament “ that they would be gra- 
ciously pleased by their civil sanction to establish and ratify 
the late Confession of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, which contained the substance of the doctrine of 
the Reformed Churches ; the Directory of Worship and Presby- 
terial Church Government, all agreeable to the Word of God, 
and formerly received by the general consent of the nation ;” 
praying also, “that the church government might be es- 
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tablished in the hands of such only who, by their former car- 
riage and sufferings, were known to be sound Presbyterians ; 
that those ministers yet alive who were thrust from their 
churches might be restored; and the church established upon 
its former good foundations, confirmed by many acts of parlia- 
ment from 1560.” * To these requests the parliament acceded, 
and having restored the ministers ejected from the year 1661, 
they invited the General Assembly to meet on the 16th day of 
October 1690. On that day, therefore, did the General As- 
sembly sit down, under the sanction of parliament. Lord 
Carmichael appeared as the king’s commissioner, and the bells 
of St Giles’ announced to the citizens of Edinburgh that the 
Church of Scotland had entered on a new era. The number 
of members present is variously estimated; the Jacobites as- 
serting that there were not above fifty or sixty, while Principal 
Rule, who should have known best, informs us that there were 
an hundred and sixteen ministers and forty-seven ruling elders, 
and these only representatives from presbyteries.+ Mr Hugh 
Kennedy was chosen moderator; and the business of the 
church proceeded as if it had never been interrupted by the 
hand of violence and oppression. “In the year 1690,” says 
one who was present, ‘‘ the Assembly was as full as any As- 
sembly since that time; and for the age, piety, learning, pru- 
dence, and gravity of the members, it is much to be doubted 
if they were not equal, if not superior, to any convocation of 
churchmen that ever were in Britain in our day.” t 

On glancing around this venerable Assembly, one is struck 
with the number of grey heads and furrowed cheeks which pre- 
sent themselves. It is literally ‘‘an assembly of the elders.” 
It looks as if the bodies of these old saints had come out of 
their graves unto the holy city, to witness and attest the re- 
surrection of their beloved church. The storm had fallen 
upon them in the prime of life, and for thirty years these 
heads have been blanched and bent under the winds of per- 
secution. There are men there who were at the battles of 
Pentland and of Bothwell Bridge; who fled from mountain 
to morass, and hid themselves, with their Bibles clasped to 
their bosoms, in the dens and caves of the earth; men who 
bear on their bodies the marks of the rack and thumbscrew, 
and can tell of the horrors of Dunottar Castle and the Bass 
Rock; men on whose heads the late government had laid 
prices, varying according to their supposed guilt and real 


* History of the late Revolution in Scotland, pp. 182-184. London: 1690. 

+ Rule’s Second Vindication of the Church of Scotland, p. 153. According to this 
account, the total number of members in this Assembly was 163. Other accounts state 
them‘at 181, and some at 184. ‘“ The first Assembly met 16th October 1690, consisted 
of an hundred and forty-seven ministers and forty-seven ruling elders.”°—( Account of 
Proceedings of the Parliament, &c., apud Presbyterian ae 399.) 

t+ Toleration’s Fence Removed. By Mr James Ramsay, Minister at Eyemouth. 
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worth, and who were placed under the ban of intercommunina, 
or proscription, so that it was death to any one who would 
give them a morsel of food, or who, knowing their hiding- 
places, concealed them from their pursuers. The Moderator, 
Hucu KEnnepy, first attracts our notice. He is a venerable 
man, selected for the honourable place he occupies from re- 
spect to his great age and his tried attachment to the cause 
of Presbytery. So keen was his opposition to Prelacy, that 
the Jacobites had nicknamed him Bitter-Beard. His brethren, 
however, who knew him better, assure us that those who gave 
him such a name “ mistook the temper of the man.” And how 
often do we find similar misapprehensions of public men enter- 
tained by those who know them only as opponents, or have 
seen them only amidst “ the strife of tongues!” Turning our 
eye towards the Assembly, we see many of his compatriots 
and fellow-sufferers around him. There is old GABRIEL SEM- 
PILL of Jedburgh, who assisted at the renewing of the cove- 
nants at Lanark before the rising at Pentland ;—a gentleman 
by birth, being the son of Sir Bryce and the descendant of Lord 
Sempill,—a bold man and a genuine chip of the old block was 
this same Gabriel Sempill; —the companion of the heroic John 
Welsh in his weary wanderings and hairbreadth escapes, and 
though, like him, no lover of the extreme policy of Sir Robert 
Hamilton and his party, yet a sufferer in the good cause, for he 
was captured, thrown into prison, and narrowly escaped “ with 
the skin of his teeth;” and a powerful preacher withal, “ emi- 
nently countenanced of God with success in the work of the 
gospel.” There he stands, hale and sound after all he has 
endured, and with a vigour so little impaired by age that 
Thomas Boston, having heard him deliver an address “ from 
the reader’s desk,” declares, ‘‘I was in a manner amazed, for 
his words went owt through me, and in through me, so that I 
said in my heart, Happy are those that hear thy wisdom!”* 
And there sits WILLIAM VEITCH, whose Memoirs, lately res- 
cued from oblivion, have made us familiar with his adventurous 
career; and beside him sits his friend, GILBERT ELLIo7, after- 
wards Lord Minto, who, when an advocate, had contrived to 
save his life. The two friends may be conceived conversing 
on the perils through which they had passed; for often was 
his lordship wont facetiously to say to Veitch after he became 
minister of Dumfries, “ Ah, Willie, Willie, had it no’ been for 
me, the pyets had been pyking your pate on the Netherbow 
port!” ‘To which Veitch would reply, “ Ah, Gibbie, Gibbie, 
had it no’ been for me, ye would have been writing papers 
yet for a plack the page!” + 


* Boston’s Memoirs, p. 171. 
+ Memoirs of Veitch and Brysson, edited by the late Dr M‘Crie, p. 99. 
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There, too, might be seen a venerable sufferer; whose 
name was enough to diffuse an air of sanctity over the Assembly 
which he graced with his presence—the grave, the godly, the 
apostolic Tuomas Hoe of Kiltearn. There he sits—that man 
of God, whom the Highlanders have not even yet forgot, who | 
would spend whole days and nights in prayer; the man whom 
Lauderdale committed to the Bass, and whom, on his praying 
to be released on the plea of delicate health, Sharp ordered 
to be thrust down into the subterranean cell of that prison, but 
where, instead of perishing, as was no doubt intended, he re- 
covered, and used afterwards to observe, when any thing was 
said to the prejudice of the Archbishop, “Commend me to 
Sharp for a good physician!” Gifted with that celestial light 
“shining inward,” which seems to have been vouchsafed to 
the saints under the dark cloud of persecution, on the same 
principle that Milton looked for it, when deprived of sight, 
this singular man predicted the Revolution four years before 
it took place, sending the following message to the Prince of 
Orange in the “killing time” of 1685 :—“ Tell him that I 
have assurance of the Lord, that though the Church of Scot- 
land is under a dark cloud now, yet it will be over in a few 
years, and that HE shall be the instrument of her deliverance, 
and shall be king of these realms.” What must have been his 
feelings, now that he saw his prophecy realised! There he sits, 
not scathed but sublimed by the fires of persecution—destined 
yet to leave the stamp of his piety on the north, and graft the 
genial influences of Christianity on the hardy stock of the 
Highland character. The firmness and fidelity of the martyr 
followed him to the grave. The Assembly having, partly from 
sanitary, partly from anti-popish reasons, prohibited intermu- 
ral burials in churches, a hot-headed laird determined to vio- 
late the injunction, and came for that purpose with a train of 
armed attendants. Mr Hog placed himself at the church door, 
and told them, that if they entered, it should be over his dead 
body. His own grave he ordered to be dug at the threshold, 
and on his tombstone was written the inscription, “ This stone 
shall bear witness against the parishioners of Kiltearn, if they 
bring ane ungodly minister in here.” * 

Another striking character in this assembly is HENRY Ers- 
KINE, the pious father of the famous Ebenezer and Ralph Ers- 
kine; and, what is not less honourable to his memory, the 
spiritual father of Thomas Boston, who traced his conversion 
to a sermon delivered by this worthy man,—a conversion which 
has issued, it is believed, in that of thousands besides. Who 
that has heard can ever forget the domestic scene in the cot- 


* Memoirs and Life of Thomas Hog, by Andrew Stevenson, 1756 ; Wodrow's Ana- 
lecta, vol. i. 267. 
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tage at Dryburgh, when the scanty supplies were consumed at 
supper-time, and the children awoke crying for bread, while the 
good minister tried to entertain them by playing on the gittern, 
and ‘to comfort their poor mother, playing and praying by 
turns, when some one knocks at the door, and the country- 
man on horseback leaves the bag stored with provisions, and 
gets so mysteriously surly on being questioned whence it came, 
and goes off leaving them lost in astonishment and gratitude ! 
Or to change the scene, who can fail to admire the same good 
man, as he stood before the Privy Council with the instruments 
of torture attached to his hands, and when required to give 
bond to preach no more at conventicles, replying to Sir George 
Mackenzie: ‘“ My lord, I have my commission from Christ, and 
though I were within an hour of my death, I durst not lay it 
down at the feet of any mortal man!” ‘And who does not re- 
joice to see such a noble character sitting again in the Assem- 
bly of his church, and peacefully ending his days at an advanced 
age in his manse at Chirnside! 

The names we have now chronicled may be regarded as re- 
presenting the more pious and devoted class—types of the men 
of the covenant. Another class quite distinct from them, 
though very worthy men in their own way, may be noticed. 
Seated around the moderator’s table, or near the commission- 
er’s throne, may be observed a group of personages more im- 
portant-looking than the rest. These are the LEADERS of the 
church. Earl Tarbat writes from London to Earl Craufurd 
at Edinburgh, by all means to sent up ministers that would 
‘“‘ know how to conduct themselves ai court.” Our fathers of 
the kirk were no great courtiers in for ner days; and had they 
been allowed to manage the affairs of he church unmolested, 
would not have troubled the court n-uch at any time. But 
William III. was a great politician, and would have every thing 
in the kingdom managed by the court. And there are his cor- 
respondents. There sits WILLIAM CARSTARES, the son of John 
Carstares. The father had been an old unbending covenanter, 
and the son had been so deeply implicated in some of the poli- 
tical movements against the Stuart dynasty, that he had been 
in danger of his life, and subjected to the torture of the thumb- 
kins to extort from him some confessions. He is evidently of 
a more modern school than the father, and has all the air of a 
finished diplomatist. The bosom friend and councillor of King 
William, he is now the acknowledged leader of the Scottish 
Church, and an eyesore to the Jacobites, who hate him most 
cordially for his politics, while he is rather suspected by some 
of his friends of too much leaning to the court. See how 
anxious he is to repress the sallies of his more zealous and 
less courtly brethren! He knows all the wheels within the 
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wheels of the state engine, and the exact degree of pressure 
it is able to bear; and he is trembling lest some rash ebulli- 
tion of clerical steam should produce an explosion, and run the 
newly started establishment off the rails! “ He is a fat, san- 
guine-complexioned, fair man,” says a Jacobite spy, “always 
smiling when he designs most mischief; a good friend when he 
is sincere; turned of fifty years old.” “ He delivers himself 
so gravely and distinctly,” writes an admirer, “with such 
an acceptable pathos and well-placed accent, and all the other 
advantages of a natural and easy eloquence.” “He is the 
cunningest dissembler in the world, with an air of sincerity,” 
say his political enemies. ‘‘ He preserved,” say his friends, 
“through all vicissitudes of fortune, the same humble spirit 
and simple worth, the same zealous and sincere piety, the 
same amiable and affectionate heart.” “I have known him 
long,” says King William, “I know him thoroughly, and I 
know him to be a truly honest man.” Alas, for human nature! 
both portraits may have been founded in truth. Carstares at his 
own fireside, and Carstares at the head of the Assembly, may 
have been very different characters! We shall always feel re- 
spect for the man who, when in London, and hearing that a royal 
mandate had been sent down to dissolve the Assembly in the 
king’s name, at the risk of his life intercepted the message, 
and rushing into the king’s bed-chamber in the middle of the 
night, threw himself on his knees to obtain his majesty’s par- 
don. Nor can we help loving the man who, on learning that 
his inveterate opponent, Curate Calder, the reviler of the 
Presbyterians, was in abject poverty, sent for him, and observ- 
ing the seedy condition of his coat, affected to be in a great 
rage at his tailor for having made him a suit of clothes which 
did not fit him; and insisted upon Calder donning them on the 
spot. We cannot, however, shut our eyes to his defects. Car- 
stares was a partisan of the court. He is said to have been 
the first to introduce the custom, which has ever since been 
observed, of the Moderator opening the Assembly by a formal 
address. It would have been well had this been the only novelty 
he introduced; but there is reason to fear that to him may be 
traced the commencement of the policy which so long reigned 
dominant in that court, that of managing the affairs of the 
Church through a junto in close correspondence with govern- 
ment, and acting under its seeret instructions. 

Placed near Carstares are two reverend gentlemen who 
were selected by the Assembly “to wait upon his Majesty 
anent the affairs of the church.” These are Dr GiLBERT RULE, 
principal of the University of Edinburgh, who distinguised 
himself by his writings in defence of the Presbyterian Estab- 
lishment,- and, in spite of Jacobite sneers at his Latinity, a 
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very fair scholar; and Mr Davin Bratr, of Edinburgh, whom 
we must respect as the son of Robert Blair of St An- 
drews, and as the father of another Robert Blair, the author 
of “ The Grave.” With these we may associate Mr GEORGE 
Me.proum, of Aberdeen, a learned professor, who, though he 
reluctantly complied with Prelacy, was now found in the front 
ranks of Presbytery; and Mr WiLL1aM DuNLopP, principal of 
the University of Glasgow. 

We are not now tracing the rise of the Moderate party in 
church politics, else it might be easy to show that in the two 
classes we have now pointed out in the Assembly of 1690, we 
may discover the germs of the two sections into which the 
church was afterwards divided, and whose quarrels for a cen- 
tury and a half issued in the late Disruption! We confine 
ourselves to the theology of the times, which, however, was 
closely connected with the politics pursued by the respective 
parties. And to form a correct idea of the matter, we must 
remember that the two classes in this Assembly were brought 
up in two very different schools, and breathed in early life a 
very different atmosphere. When these men were at college, 
the Church of Scotland was rent in twain by the unhappy 
disputes about the public resolutions. The parties thus formed 
might be termed, for brevity’s sake, the Royalists and the Re- 
publicans. At the head of the Royalists or Resolutioners were 
such men as Robert Douglas, Robert Baillie, David Dickson, 
and Robert Blair. At the head of the Republicans or Pro- 
testers were such as Patrick Gillespie, James Guthrie, and 
Samuel Rutherford. All were learned and good men; but 
it is undeniable that the political and personal idiosyncracies 
of the Royalists were decidedly Scottish, while those of the 
other party had a leaning towards the Puritanism of England. 
Of the former party we have a lively type in Robert: Baillie, 
professor of divinity in Glasgow, whose letters abound with 
evidences of strong dislike to the theology as well as the politics 
of the Commonwealth. Trained in the systematic, methodical, 
and somewhat dry style of the Dutch school of divines, and 
having spent his youth in doing battle against Arminians, 
Antinomians, and other sectaries, which had sprung up under 
the fostering wing of Cromwell, Baillie entertained a whole- 
some horror of all the novelties that came across the border. 
He could not abide the new style of preaching which some 
of the other party had evidently borrowed from England. 
Speaking of Mr Andrew Gray, of Glasgow, he says, “ He has 
the new guyse of preaching, which Mr Hew Binning and Mr 
Robert Leighton began, contemning the ordinarie way of ex- 
poning and dividing a text, of raising doctrines and uses; bot 
runs out in a discourse on some common head, in a high, ro- 
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mancing, unscriptural style, tickling the ear for the present, 
and moving the affections in some, bot leaving, as he confesses, 
little or nought to the memorie and understanding.” * Even 
the tones of voice which one of them had assumed as distine- 
tive of “the godly party,” were offensive to our old Scottish 
divine: “ The man’s vehemencie in his prayer, a strange kind of 
sighing, the like whereof I had never heard, as a pythonising 
out of the bellie of a second person, made me amazed.” + The 
following extract may suffice to show the spirit of the party :— 

“‘ This schism is very bitter to us, but remediless, except on intole- 
rable conditions, which no wise orthodox divine will advyse us to ac- 
cept: We must embrace the principles of the Remonstrants, which all 
reformed divines abhorre; we must permit a few headie men to waste 
our church; we must let them frame our people to the sectarian 
modell ; a few more forward ones joined among themselves by privie 
meetings to be the godly party, and the congregation to be the rascallie 
malignant multitude. So that the bodie of our people are to be cast 
out of all churches; and the few who are countenanced are fitted, as 
sundry of them already has done, to embrace the errors of the tyme 
for their destruction. Against these abominations we strive so much 
and so wisely as we can. Mr Robert Douglass, Mr David Dickson, 
and others, have yet gotten Edinburgh right: the faction which Mr 
Robert Traill and Mr John Stirling have is there inconsiderable. Mr 
Robert Blair and Mr James Wood keep St Andrews and Fyfe prettie 
right; Mr Rutherford to the uttermost of his power advances the other 
partie. Mr John Robertson and Mr William Rate gets Angus and 
Dundee right ; but the naturally headie men of Aberdeen are come up 
to the full design too soon,” &c.f 


The differences in religious sentiment between the two 
parties thus formed within the church, though sufficiently 
marked in the pulpit, were of too ethereal a type to admit of 
being tested in the crucible of any existing creed. Both sec- 
tions professed adherence to the same Confession, and yet no- 
thing could be more unlike than the cold-drawn orthodoxy of 
the one, and the warm and somewhat eccentric evangelism of 
the other. Had we space to insert a few specimens from David 
Dickson’s Commentary on the Epistles of Paul (whom, by the 
way, he compels to argue in a series of enthymemes and syllo- 
gisms), and to give in another column a few sentences from 
Samuel Rutherford, the reader would see at once what we 
mean. Some idea, however, may be formed of the orthodox 
mode of exhibiting gospel truth from a short treatise generally 
bound up with the Westminster Standards, entitled the “ Sum 
and Practical Use of Saving Knowledge,” which is supposed 
to be the production of David Dickson. All the great truths 
of salvation are there, but how strangely put! A distinction 


* Baillie’s Letters and Journals, vol. iii, 258, Ban. ed. + Ibid. p. 245. 
+ Ibid. p. 248. 
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is drawn between the covenant of redemption made between 
God and Christ, and the covenant of grace made between 
Christ and the believer; by means of the law or covenant of 
works, a sinner first ‘‘is humbled and becomes penitent,” and 
then by the gospel or covenant of grace, the penitent becomes 
a believer, with the help of a syllogism! “ Let the penitent 
desiring to believe reason thus: What doth suffice to convince 
all the elect, &c., may suffice to convince me also; but what 
the Spirit has said suffices to convince the elect world, &c., 
therefore what the Spirit hath said serveth to convince me 
thereof also. . Whereupon, let the penitent desiring to believe 
take with him words, and say heartily to the Lord, Seeing thou 
sayest, ‘Seek ye my face,’ my soul answereth to thee, ‘ Thy 
face will I seek.’ I have hearkened unto the offer of an ever- 
lasting covenant of all saving mercies to be had in Christ, and 
I do heartily embrace thy offer. Lord, let it be a bargain, &c. 
Thus may a man be made an unfeigned believer in Christ.” 
In this scheme faith is represented as complying with the terms 
whereupon grace is offered, as the act of a penitent soul, and as 
“closing a bargain and. a formal covenant with God.” It is 
further taught that God makes the offer of Christ and his 
grace only to every soul “that truly desires to be saved from 
sin and wrath, to sinners thirsting for righteousness and salva- 
tion ;” that saving faith is just “believing the doctrine de- 
livered by the Son of God,” and that the believer feels himself 
“partly drawn to believe in him by the sight of life in him, 
and partly driven, by the fear of God's wrath, to adhere unto 
him.” We need only add, that as “ evidences of true faith,” 
the believer is required to see that he be soundly convinced of 
his obligation to keep the whole law, that he endeavour to 
grow in the daily practice of godliness, that his obedience runs 
in the right channel, and that he keep strait communion with 
Christ Jesus. 

We need not show how different this is from the mode in 
which the same truths are presented by writers of the school 
of Trail and Binning. Take the following extract from the 
last-mentioned divine :— 

“ Now, I wish we could understand the absolute and free tenor of 
God's covenant. There is much speculative controversy about the 
condition of the covenant,—about the promises, whether absolute or 
conditional ; and there is much practical debate in perplexed con- 
sciences about this, how to find something in themselves to fit and 
fashion them for the redemption. But truly, if we would not disjoin 
and dismember the truth of God, but take it all entirely as one great 
design of love and mercy revealed to sinners, and so conjoin the pro- 
mises of the covenant in one bundle, we would certainly find that it 
hath the voice of Jacob, though it seem to have the hand of Esau. 
We find an absolute, most free, and unconditioned sense, when there 
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is a conditional strain and shadow of words in some places. The 
truth is, the turning of souls from ungodliness is not so properly a 
condition exacted from us as a promise to be performed in us, and 
the chiefest part of Christ's redemption ; and though some abuse the 
grace of God, and turn it into wantonness and liberty, yet certainly 
this doctrine that makes the greatest part of the glad news of the 
gospel to be redemption from sin, and the pouring out of the Spirit, 
is the greatest persuasion to a godly conversation, and the most deadly 
enemy to all ungodliness.” * 

“| think a man should seek nothing in himself whereupon to build 
his coming to Christ. Though it be true no man can come to a 
Saviour till he be convinced of sin and misery, yet no man should 
seek convictions as a warrant to come to Christ for salvation. He 
that is in earnest about this question, How shall I be saved? I think 
he should not spend the time in reflecting on and examination of him- 
self till he find something promising in himself, but from discovered sin 
and misery pass straightway over to the grace and mercy of Christ, 
without any intervening search of something in himself to warrant him 
to come. There should be nothing before the eye of the soul but sin 
and misery, and absolute necessity, compared with superabounding 
grace and righteousness in Christ ; and thus it singly devolves itself 
over upon Christ, and receives him as offered freely, without money 
and without price. I know it is not possible that a soul can receive 
Christ till there be some preparatory convincing work of the law to 
discover sin and misery ; but I hold that to look to any such prepara- 
tion, and fetch an encouragement or motive therefrom to believe in 
Christ, is really to give him a price for his free waters and wine. It 
is to mix in together Christ oan the law in the point of our accepta- 
tion.” ‘* He must indeed examine himself, not to find himself a sen- 
sible humble sinner, that so he may have ground of believing, but that 
he may find himself a lost, perishing sinner, void of all grace and 
goodness, that he may find the more necessity of Jesus Christ.” t 


Dickson and Binning would no doubt have agreed had they 
come to mutual explanations, yet neither of them would have 
been satisfied with the mode in which the other presented the 
truth. And who does not feel the difference? The instru- 
ment is the same—the words are the same—even the music 
to which they are set is the same; and yet the one performance 
grates on our ear with harsh dissonance, while the other is 
like that of “one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play 
well on an instrument.” The orthodox divine, as he moves 
along in his buckram attire, is so careful to guard the gospel 
against abuse, that it becomes in his hands almost “ another 
gospel, which is not the gospel of Christ.” The evangelic 
preacher, though aware that “ some abuse the grace of God,” 
soars aloft in spite of this, and delivers his message, like the 


— works of the Rev. Hugh Binning, vol. iii. 97. Edinburgh : White and Co., 
+ Ibid, vol. i, 285-287. 
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angel of Bethlehem, too full of its gladness to think of mea- 
suring his language, while he says, “ Behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people !” 

Such, then, was the state of the theology of Scotland in 
the. days of the Commonwealth. The blast of persecution 
that swept over the land, while it drowned the noise of the 
unseemly feud between the Resolutioners and Protesters, and 
scattered the combatants, failed to amalgamate the religious 
sentiments which distinguished the parties. After the lull 
produced by the Revolution, they lay anchored for a time, 
to all appearance lovingly and peaceably, alongside each 
other; but the Assembly had not sat a single year before 
it was discovered that it contained a mixture of elements 
which were gradually evolving their distinctive tendencies. 
The leading men in the Church, including almost all con- 
nected with the Universities, were of the old Royalist or 
Resolution stamp; while another party, not so well organised, 
partook as evidently of the lofty evangelism that had cha- 
racterised the old ‘ Remonstrators” in the days of Baillie. 
It is vain to disguise the fact that, from the very commence- 
ment of the Revolution Church, we see the germs of the Mo- 
derate and Evangelical parties into which it was afterwards 
divided. The ranks of the former party, who were respectable 
and orthodox in the main, were speedily augmented by the 
accession of the curates, or those episcopal incumbents who 
were willing to take the oaths to government and subscribe 
the Confession of Faith, but who, it may be easily guessed, 
were any thing but friendly to evangelical doctrine. Trained 
under Arminian professors, tainted with semi-popery, left very 
much to their own liberty to preach what they chose, and to 
live as they listed,* these men exercised the most malignant 
influence on the councils of the Church, uniformly giving their 
votes on the side of clerical delinquency, and in opposition to 
all sound doctrine. 

Other causes, however, contributed to swell the tide of de- 
fection. The restoration of patronage under Queen Anne, in 
1712, strengthened the hands of a government hostile to Pres- 
bytery, and gradually cut off the only remaining safeguard for 
purity of doctrine, the influence of a pious and _ intelligent 
church-membership. Nor can we overlook the effects of the 
union with England, where an age of unlicensed libertinism 

* In a private letter, written by Bishop Sage in 1711 to one of his episcopal friends, 
he thus urges the introduction of the English liturgy :—“* Nay, I am afraid we shall 
be hard put to it to prove ourselves a church at all. When an accurate research is 
made, I fear it will be found that we have no sufficient form of sound doctrine to 
which we are all bound to adhere, for you know with what latitudes we were allowed 
to profess our belief of the articles contained in the Reformers’ Confession of Faith ; 


and common sense tells us that a true constitution as to government is not enough to 
denominate a true church.” 
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had been succeeded by another of religious scepticism; and 
where, while Shaftesbury, Tindal, and Woolston, were assailing 
the foundations of Christianity, Dr Samuel Clarke in the Estab- 
lishment, and Mr Emlyn among the Dissenters, were attacking 
the divinity of its Founder. An ominous symptom of the en- 
trance of heresy into Scotland appeared in the case of Pro- 
fessor Simson of Glasgow. But the only result of a vigorous 
prosecution of it by James Webster was, that in the Assembly 
of 1717, it was found that “Mr John Simson hath given offence, 
and hath vented some opinions not necessary to be taught in 
divinity, and hath used some expressions that bear and are 
used by adversaries in a bad and unsound sense, and hath 
adopted some hypotheses that tend to attribute too much to 
natural reason and the power of corrupt nature.” Such ex- 
pressions and opinions he is prohibited from using and vent- 
ing in future; and in the same sentence, “all others are dis- 
charged from such opinions as either ascribe too much to cor- 
rupt nature, or tend to encourage sloth among Christians, or 
slacken people's obligation unto gospel holiness.” How softly 
does the lash of discipline descend on the shoulders of Mr John 
Simson, and how shrewdly are his prosecutors reminded, by a 
side-cut, that they may expect severer measure themselves ! 
In fact, an opportunity was given to the same Assembly to 
soften Mr Simson’s censure by giving a decided blow to the 
opposite party. The Presbytery of Auchterarder had refused 
Mr William Craig, a preacher, an extract of his licence, be- 
cause, on being interrogated, he refused to subscribe the fol- 
lowing article :—* I believe that it is not sound and orthodox 
to teach that we must forsake sin in order to our coming 
to Christ, and instating us in covenant with God.” The 
article was no doubt unhappily worded. Every sinner ought 
surely to be taught to forsake sin, and no sinner can come to 
Christ but in the way of forsaking it. But the meaning of the 
good men of Auchterarder Presbytery was very apparent ; 
they meant to guard against that legal strain of preaching 
which insists on repentance as an indispensable condition to 
qualify the sinner for coming to Christ. The real truth is 
beyond all contravention. Repentance, which is first in the 
call of the gospel, is last in the obedience of the sinner; and 
vhough God begins by inviting “the wicked to forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts,” well does he 
know that not one of them will move a step till the words 
that follow ring in his ears, and meet the response of faith, 
“For he will have mercy, and will abundantly pardon.” To 
lead the sinner directly to the Saviour, to Him who alone 
can “give repentance and remission of sins,” must be obvi- 
ously the ultimate aim of the gospel minister, even when 
NO. Y. 2E 
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he calls upon him to forsake his sins. In this lay the germ 
of the whole controversy that followed. We suspect this Mr 
William Craig must have been a mere tool in the hands of 
others, and an incipient legalist withal, who would soon grow 
up into a full-blown Arminian. Be this as it may, the As- 
sembly, on hearing the case, held up their hands in absolute 
horror, and “ declared their abhorrence of the foresaid propo- 
sition as unsound and most detestable.” 

While this case was in progress, two reverend members 
might have been observed in earnest conversation. One of 
these is a man of middle stature, with a mild, venerable, and pre- 
possessing countenance. He is in the prime of life; but, either 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” or labouring 
under the ailments incident to close study, he looks prema- 
turely old. It is Tuomas Boston, the author of “ The Four- 
fold State,” the ‘ Crook in the Lot,” and other productions, 
long familiar to the dusty shelves or binks of our peasantry. 
He is conversing with one of the Auchterarder brethren, Mr 
John Drummond, minister of Crieff, and “ giving him his sense 
of the gospel offer, with the reasons thereof.”"* “In this gos- 
pel offer,—‘ Ho! every one that thirsteth,’” he is saying, 
“IT can see no ground to think that the thirsting therein men- 
tioned doth any way restrict the offer, or that the thirsty 
there invited are convinced sensible sinners, who are thirsting 
after Christ and his righteousness, the which would leave with- 
out the compass of this invitation not only the far greater 
part of mankind, but even of the visible church. The context 
seems decisive on this point, for the thirsting ones invited are 
such as are ‘spending money for that which is not bread, and 
their labour for that which satisfieth not ;” but convinced sen- 
sible sinners, who are thirsting after Christ and his righteous- 
ness, are not spending their money and labour at that rate, 
but, on the contrary, for that which is bread and satisfieth, 
viz., for Christ. Wherefore, the thirsting there mentioned 
must be more extensive, comprehending, yea, and principally 
aiming at, that thirst after happiness and satisfaction, which, 
being natural, is common to all mankind. Again,‘ Come 
unto me, ye that labour and are heavy laden,’ is one of 
the most solemn gospel offers in the whole New Testament. 
The words ‘labouring and heavy laden’ do not restrict the 
invitation to such as are sensible of their sins, and longing to 
be rid of them, though indeed none but such will really accept 
of it; but they denote the restlessness of the sinful souls of 
men, whether they have or have not any notable law-work 
on their consciences. I say notable, to distinguish it from 
that which is common to all men, even to heathens, Our 


* Boston’s Memoirs, p. 330. 
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father Adam, by his first sin, led his whole family away out of 
their rest in God, and so left them with a conscience full of 
guilt, and a heart full of unsatisfied desires ; hence his children 
soon find themselves, like the horse-leech’s daughters, crying, 
Give, give; and so the blinded soul falls a-labouring for rest, 
and it labours in the barren region of the fiery law for a rest 
to the conscience, and in the barren creation for a rest to the 
heart: and to souls thus labouring in vain, and therefore yet 
laden, Jesus Christ calls here, that they may come to him and 
he will give them rest.” * 

Mr Drummond, “ being a good man, though nothing of a 
scholar,” listens to all this with great eagerness. He had 
been already “‘ staged” before the Synod of Perth and Stirling 
for a sermon in which the honest man, in the simplicity of his 
heart, had said some very good things in very unguarded lan- 
guage. He is anxious for further information, and while the 
Assembly are expressing their “ abhorrence” of the doctrine he 
had been teaching, Boston whispers to his friend a discovery he 
had made. . “ When I was a student,” says he, “I had heard 
Mr Mair often speak of being divorced from the law, dead to 
it, and the like, but I understood very little of the matter. 
However, my thoughts being, after my settlement at Simprin, 
turned that way, some light, new to me, seemed to break up 
from the doctrine of Christ; but then I could not see how to 
reconcile the same with other things that seemed to be true 
too. Being still on the scent, as I was sitting one day in a 
house of Simprin, I espied above the window-head two little 
old books, which, when I had taken down, I found entitled, 
the one, ‘The Marrow of Modern Divinity,’ the other, ‘Christ’s 
Blood Flowing Freely to Sinners.’ These, I reckon, had been 
brought home from England by the master of the house—a 
soldier in the time of the civil wars. Finding them to. point 
to the subject I was in particular concern about, I brought 
them both away. The latter, a book of Saltmarsh, I relished 
not, and I think I returned without reading quite through. 
The other, being the first part only of the Marrow, I relished 
greatly. I found it to come close to the point I was in quest 
of, and to show the consistency of those which I could not re- 
concile before; so that I rejoiced in it as a light which the 
Lord had seasonably struck up to me in my darkness. By the 
latter end of 1700, I had digested the doctrine of the book, 
which was greatly blessed to my soul, and I was begun to 
preach it.”+ 

How slight often are the links by which Providence evolves 
its mighty purposes! This “little old book,” brought home in 
his knapsack from England by the old soldier of the civil wars, 

* Boston's Sermons. + Boston's Memoirs, p. 330, &c. 
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and “espied above the window-head” of his cottage in Simprin, 
was destined to no small notoriety. It is supposed to have 
been the only copy of the work then in Scotland; but the 
single grain of seed, flung across the Border, lighted on rich and 
- congenial soil when it fell on the heart of Thomas Boston. In 
comparison with this striking exordium, the subsequent steps, 
being mixed up more or less with human agencies, appear 
almost commonplace. Mr Drummond borrows the book from 
Boston, and passing from hand to hand, it comes at last to 
JaMES Hoa of Carnock, who publishes it in 1717, with a re- 
commendatory preface. Mr Hog was a good man, of the old- 
fashioned type of covenanting zeal, with a tender and scrupu- 
lous conscience, the keen edge of which he had carefully kept 
up by constant whetting on a self-accusing and sin-detecting 
diary. Shrinking from the ensnaring oaths of the time, loath- 
ing the semi-Arminianism that had crept in with the curates, 
and groaning over the naught and barren state of doctrine in 
the church at large, Hog considered this “new cruse” a fair 
opportunity of healing the waters by casting into them the salt 
of a powerful antidote. But he did not calculate on the recoil 
of alarmed orthodoxy in high places, aided by a little private 
clerical spleen. Principal Hapow of St Andrews was a very 
different man from Hog, and is said to have retained a grudge 
against him ever since they had quarrelled while prosecuting 
their studies together in Holland. He was a worthy man, and 
orthodox too, in the sense of verbal adherence to the doctrines 
of the Westminster Confession; but one of the old Dicksonian 
school, one of those who, instead of wearing these doctrines 
about them in the graceful folds of life, seemed rather to be 
swathed in them as in the cerements of the dead. Coldly 
correct in phraseology, there was wanting in him that percep- 
tion of the breadth and bearings of the gospel system which is 
necessary to its full and efficient exhibition, and without which 
nominal soundness in the form will not save from real heresy 
in the spirit of Christianity. Principal Hadow no sooner saw 
the Marrow with Hog’s imprimatur on it, than he began to 
preach openly against it, and denounce it as a book fraught 
with the most odious Antinomianism. This sermon, published 
in 1719 at the desire of the Synod of Fife, led the way to a 
host of polemical pieces on both sides of the question, which 
continued to issue from the press during the four following 
years. Among these pamphlets, bearing all sorts of strange 
names, may be mentioned the “ Political Disputant,” the 
“Snake in the Grass,” and the “ Cromwellian Ghost Conjured.” 

The book which created all this stir had been published in 
1646, under the title of “The Marrow of Modern Divinity: 
the first part touching the Covenant of Works and the Cove- 
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nant of Grace, with their use and end, both in the time of the 
Old Testament and in the time of the New; clearly describing 
the way to eternal life by Jesus Christ.” The author was Mr 
Edward Fisher, whom the opponents of the “ Marrow” de- 
scribed as “an Independent barber,” but who was in reality a 
gentleman by birth, being the son of a knight, and Master of 
Arts in the University of Oxford.* The treatise is in the form 
of dialogue, the interlocutors being Evangelista, a minister of 
the gospel, Nomista, a legalist, Antinomista, an Antinomian, 
and Neophytus, a young Christian. It is, in fact, a compilation 
from the writings of the reformed divines, including such 
foreigners as Luther, Calvin, and Beza, and such Englishmen 
as Ainsworth, Ames, Bolton, Caryl, Hall, Hooker, Perkins, 
Lightfoot, Reynold, and others, all of whom in 1646 were con- 
sidered of modern or recent date, and hence the title of the 
book, though, by the time of its republication in Scotland, it 
had “outlived the fitness of that title.” The dialogue is con- 
ducted with great spirit, and considerable tact is shown in 
keeping up the different characters; though, of course, Evan- 
gelista has. the most of the conversation and the best of the 
argument to himself. The design of the whole is to elucidate 
and establish the perfect freeness of the gospel salvation; to 
throw wide open the gates of righteousness; to lead up the 
sinner straight to. the Saviour; to introduce him as guilty, 
perishing, and undone; and persuade him to grasp, without a 
moment's hesitation, the outstretched hand of God’s mercy. In 
accomplishing this design, the language is oftenmoreremarkable 
for strength than precision, and frequently assumes the form of 
paradox. A second part was added, showing the Christian 
uses of the law; and the author plainly states his dissent both 
from the Antinomians and the Neonomians,—that is,the No-law 
men and the New-law men of his day,—“‘having endeavoured,” 
he says, “to walk as a middle man betwixt both, in showing 
to each of them his erroneous path, with the middle path, 
which is Jesus Christ received truly and walked in answer- 
ably.” The book certainly answers to its name in so far that 
it is “ strong meat,” not very well fitted, in its unmixed form, 
for any but such as are “of full age, and those who by reason 
of use have their senses exercised to discern both good and 
evil.” Boston, some years afterwards, published another edi- 
tion of the work, in which we have only a thin slice of the 
Marrow at the top of the page, and the rest crowded with 
ample Notes, appended to every other sentence, explaining, 
qualifying, or defending the text. 

It may be suspected that a work requiring such liberal anno- 
tation must have been written in a very unguarded style; and 

* Wood’s Athenz Oxon, vol. ii. p. 198, 
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certainly there are many passages which, in the hands of an 
unfriendly critic, easily admit of misconstruction. The author 
speaks with the naturalness of a layman, and the characteristic 
free and easy style of the blunt Englishman, untrammelled by 
‘the fear of logic or reverence for system, and occasionally raps 
out some great blunder, or stumbles on some absurd and 
wholly inadmissible view of Scripture. It must be granted, 
however, that some of the strongest sentences in the “ Mar- 
row, and those which gave gravest offence to its opponents, 
are not justly attributable to the author. They are chiefly 
quotations from Luther, who, it is well known, never stood 
upon ceremony when he was in his high moods, and whose 
slashing unqualified language in denouncing “the law” and 
‘* good works,” whenever they crossed his path on the arena of 
justification by faith, furnished the Council of Trent with far 
more convenient materials for their anathemas than the cau- 
tious and measured statements of Calvin. Other sentiments 
which gave offence were borrowed from evangelical divines of 
the Church of England who flourished before 1646. These 
good men lived in an age of spiritual excitement, when the 
heated atmosphere without, acting upon the conscience, gave 
birth to some extravagancies, and developed the spirit of 
Christian experience in its broadest and boldest forms. In 
their own day, and among congenial souls, such high-wrought 
exhibitions were understood and appreciated ; but when trans- 
ferred to the colder climate of Scotland in the last century, 
it was something like a set of cheerful gentlemen, fresh from 
the genialities of the dinner-table, bursting in on a conclave of 
abstainers, who are sitting as clear and cool as the beverage 
to which they confine themselves, Odd as this illustration 
may seem, it conveys a pretty fair idea of the impression pro- 
duced on the “orthodox” divines of Scotland by the publica- 
tion of the “ Marrow.” A few sentences from this work may 
serve as a specimen of its style :— 


“ Antinomista.— W ell, sir, you have made it plain that Christ hath 
delivered all believers from the law, as it is the covenant of works, and 
that therefore they have nothing at all to do with it. 

“ Evangelista.—No, indeed ; none of Christ’s are to have any thing 
to do with the covenant of works, but Christ only. So that all the 
covenant that believers are to have regard unto for life and salvation is 
the free and gracious covenant that is betwixt Christ, or God in Christ, 
and them. And in this covenant there is not any condition or law to 
be performed on man’s part by himself; no, there is no more for him 
to do, but only to know and believe that Christ hath done all for him. 
Wherefore, my dear neighbour Neophytus, to turn my speech particu- 
larly to you, because I see you are in heaviness, I beseech you be per- 
suaded that here you are to work nothing, here you are to do nothing, 
here you are to render nothing unto God, ‘but only to receive the 
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treasure which is. Jesus Christ, and apprehend him in your heart by 
faith, although you be never so great a sinner. —( Luther.) And so 
shall you obtain forgiveness of sins, righteousness, and eternal happi- 
ness, not as an agent, but as a patient—not by doing, but by receiving. 
Nothing here cometh betwixt, but faith only apprehending Christ in 
the promise. Wherefore, as Paul and Silas said to the jailor, so say 
I unto you, ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved ;’ that is, be verily persuaded in your heart that Jesus Christ 
is yours, and that you sball have life and salvation by him, that 
whatsoever Christ did for the redemption of mankind, he did it for 
you. 

“ Neophytus.—But, sir, hath such an one as I any warrant to believe 
in Christ ? 

“ Bvang.—I beseech you, consider that God the Father, as he is in 
his Son Jesus Christ, moved with nothing but his free love to mankind 
lost, hath made a deed of gift and grant unto them all, that whosoever 
of them all shall believe in this his Son, shall not perish but have 
eternal life. And hence it was that Jesus Christ himself said unto his 
disciples, ‘Go and preach the gospel to every creature under heaven ;’ 
that is, ‘Go and tell every man without exception that here is good 
news for him: Christ is dead for him; and if he will take him and 
accept of his righteousness, he shall have him.’"—( Dr Preston.) There- 
fore, saith a godly writer, ‘ Forasmuch as the Holy Scripture speaketh 
to all in general, none of us ought to distrust himself, but believe that 
it doth belong particularly to himself.’ ”—Marrow, chap. ii, sect. 3. 


It is not probable that the republication of this work would 
have excited any particular notice, more than many others of 
the same stamp which appeared from time to time, had not the 
suspicions of the church been excited by the Auchterarder case, 
and had not Principal Hadow and his party been anxious to 
fix a stigma on Mr Hog and those whose sentiments he repre- 
sented. We shall not dwell on the various steps of the pro- 
cess which they got up. Suffice it to say, that having sounded 
the tocsin by issuing instructions to their Commission to “ in- 
quire into the publishing and spreading of books and pamphlets 
tending to the diffusing of that condemned proposition (of the 
Auchterarder Presbytery), and promoting a scheme of opinions 
relative thereto, which are inconsistent with our Confession of 
Faith,” the Commission appointed a committee, under the im- 
posing name of “ The Committee for Purity of Doctrine;” and 
to “ripen the affair” for the Assembly, Messrs Warden of 
Gargunnock, Brisbane of Stirling, Hamilton of Airth, and Hog 
of Carnock, were summoned before this committee in April 
1720, and subjected to a series of interrogatories. The General 
. Assembly met in May that year, when a lengthened overture 
was introduced, condemning the “ Marrow” under the five fol- 
lowing heads:—1s¢, The nature of faith, under which the charge 
is that assurance is made to be of the essence of faith. 2d, 
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Universal atonement and pardon. 3d, Holiness not necessary 
to salvation. 4th, Fear of punishment and hope of reward 
not allowed to be motives of a believer's obedience. 5th, That 
the believer is not under the law as a rule of life. To these 
are added a number of passages selected from the “ Marrow.” 
The deliverance of the Assembly was that the said passages 
and quotations are contrary to the Holy Scriptures and our 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms. ‘‘ And therefore the 
General Assembly do hereby prohibit and discharge all the 
ministers of this church, either by preaching, writing, or print- 
ing, to recommend the said book, or in discourse to say any 
thing in favour of it.” 

This decision, which seems to have been hastily adopted, 
without any due examination of the book, under a vague alarm, 
excited by certain paradoxical expressions taken apart from 
their connection and exhibited in the most odious light, 
gave great offence in different quarters of the church. A re- 
presentation prepared by Ebenezer Erskine, and signed by 
twelve ministers, remonstrating against the decision as injuri- 
ous to various points of evangelical truth, was presented at 
next meeting of Assembly. The “Purity of Doctrine” com- 
mittee, on the other hand, “ turned the cannon against them,” 
by preparing ‘twelve queries,” which, as if they had taken aim 
at each of them separately, they directed against the “‘ twelve 
Representers.” The controversy thus assumed the strange 
aspect of two parties charging each other respectively with 
defection from the truth, each equally confident of being 
supported by Scripture and the standards of the church. So 
far as the orthodoxy of the ‘‘ Marrow” was concerned, the 
Representers were less careful to vindicate the book than to 
uphold those precious truths which had been endangered by 
its condemnation. This part of the quarrel strongly reminds 
us of that raised by the Jesuits against the Augustinus of 
Jansen, which involved the Port-Royalists in such tribulation, 
and the absurdity of which has been so fully exposed by Pascal 
in his “ Provincial Letters.” The “ Purity of Doctrine” men 
seized on certain phrases, which they insisted should be “sensed” 
according to other parts of the book; while the Representers, 
condemning the sentiment as thus “ sensed,” maintained that 
no such propositions were to be realiy found in the book. But 
on the doctrines evolved by the queries, the Representers boldly 
took their stand; and in their answers, which are drawn up 
with great ability and precision, they unquestionably succeeded 
in demonstrating that the Assembly had, unwittingly on the 
part of many, given their sanction to some very grave errors 
in Christian doctrine. 

Some idea of the controversy may be formed by attending 
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to some of the leading points of difference between the parties, 
whom, for the sake of distinction, we shall divide into Purity- 
men and Marrow-men. 

1. The first point referred to the distinction between the 
law and the gospel. The Purity-men held that there were cer- 
tain precepts in the gospel that were not included in the law, 
and which they were wont to call gospel-precepts. The Mar- 
row-men held that the gospel strictly taken had no precepts, 
but was simply good tidings of mercy and salvation. The con- 
troversy here depended very much on the meaning attached to 
the term gospel; for the Marrow-men granted, that in the 
gospel— taken largely for the whole doctrine of Christ and 
his apostles contained in the New Testament—there are 
doubtless many precepts that were not actually given (that is, 
particularly and expressly promulgated or required) before the 
gospel was revealed.” But after mentioning a number of these, 
such as love to enemies, joy in tribulation, faith, repentance, 
&c., they say, “ All which are, nevertheless, plainly reducible 
to the law of the ten commands. It is true, there are many of 
them we had never heard of without the gospel had been re- 
vealed; yet are they not, therefore, in any proper sense pre- 
cepts of the gospel, but of the law, which is exceeding broad, 
extending to new objects, occasions, and circumstances.” Hav- 
ing proved that the gospel, as distinguished from the law, con- 
sists of pure grace and free promises, they add:— 


“* What moves us to be the more concerned for this point of doctrine 
is, that if the law does not bind sinners to believe and repent, then we 
see not how faith and repentance, considered as works, are excluded 
from our justification lhefore God ; since in that case they are not works 
of the law, under’which character all works are in Scripture excluded 
from the use of justifying in the sight of God. And we call to mind, 
that on the contrary doctrine Arminius laid the foundation of his rotten 
principles, touching sufficient grace, or rather natural power. ‘ Adam,’ 
said he, ‘had not power to believe in Jesus Christ, because he needed 
him not; nor was he bound so to believe, because the law required it 
not: therefore, since Adam by his fall did not lose it, God is bound 
to give every man power to believe in Jesus Christ.’ And Socinians, 
Arminians, Papists, and Baxterians, by holding the gospel to be a new, 
proper, preceptive law, with sanction, and thereby turning it into a 
real, though milder, covenant of works, have confounded the law and 
the gospel, and brought works into the matter and cause of a sinner’s 
justification before God. And, we reckon, we are the rather called to 
be on our guard here, that the clause in our representation, making 
mention of the new or gospel law, is marked out to us as one of the 
grounds of this query, which we own to be somewhat alarming. Be- 
sides all this, the teaching that faith and repentance are gospel com- 
mands, may yet again open the door to Antinomianism, as it sometimes 
did already, if we may believe Mr Cross, who says, ‘ History tells us 
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that it sprung from such a mistake, that faith and repentance were 
taught and commanded by the gospel only, and that they contained all 
necessary to salvation ; so the law was needless.’ ” 


2. The Purity-men held that the believer was bound by the 
authority of the Creator to personal obedience to the moral law, 
in order to the obtaining of eternal happiness, though not in 
order to justification. The Marrow-men granted that holiness 
was necessary to salvation, but preferred speaking of it rather 
as a portion of the salvation of Christ than as a condition to 
the obtaining of it. 

In answer to the query connected with this, viz., “Is preach- 
ing the necessity of a holy life, in order to the obtaining of 
eternal happiness, of dangerous consequence to the doctrine 
of free grace?” after showing the necessity of holiness from 
many considerations, they add :— 


“Though we firmly believe holiness necessary upon all these, and 
more accounts, and that the Christian ought to live in the continued 
exercise of gospel repentance, which is one main constituent of gospel 
holiness; yet we dare not say a holy life is necessary in order to the 
obtaining of eternal happiness. For, to say nothing of the more gross 
sense of these words (manifestly injurious to the free grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by faith in whose righteousness alone we are appointed 
to obtain salvation, from first to last), which yet is obvious enough, 
though we are far from imputing it to the Assembly; we cannot, how- 
ever they may be explained into an orthodox meaning, look upon them 
as wholesome words, since they have at least an appearance of evil, 
being such a way of expression as Protestant churches and divines, 
knowing the strong natural bias in all men jowards seeking salvation, 
not by faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, but by works of righteousness 
done by themselves, and the danger of symbolising with Papists and 
other enemies of the grace of the gospel, have industriously shunned to 
use on that head ; they choosing rather to call holiness and good works 
necessary duties of the persons justified and saved, than conditions of 
salvation, consequents and effects of salvation already obtained, or an- 
tecedents, disposing and preparing the subject for the salvation to be 
obtained, than any sort of causes, or proper means of obtaining the 
possession of salvation; which last honour the Scripture, for the high 
praise and glory of sovereign grace, seems to have reserved peculiarly 
unto faith. And-rather to say that holiness is necessary to them that 
shall be saved, than necessary to salvation: That we are saved, not by 
good works, but rather to them, as fruits and effects of saving grace ; 
or that holiness is necessary unto salvation, not so much as a mean to 
the end, as a part of the end itself; which part of our salvation is ne- 
cessary to make us meet for the other that is yet behind.” 


3. The Purity-men contended that the believer, though de- 
livered from the condemning power, was not freed from the 
commanding power, of the covenant of works. The Marrow- 
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men preferred teaching that he was still under the law as a 
rule of holy living. 

By “the commanding power of the covenant of works,” they 
understood a command or obligation to seek a perfect righ- 
teousness in our own persons. From this they maintained 
that Christ has set his people free; while of course they 
strenuously asserted the obligation of the believer to the com- 
mands of the law as administered by the Mediator. 

4, The Purity-men would not allow that appropriation of 
Christ and his salvation entered into the nature of saving 
faith, or that faith implied any kind of assurance of salvation 
through his blood. The Marrow-men pleaded that faith must, 
from its very nature, imply an appropriation of the Saviour, or 
a cordial embracing of him and his salvation as ours, not indeed 
in possession, but in the offers and promises of the gospel, in 
which God freely offers him to our acceptance; and that, fixing 
on the Divine Word alone as its warrant, faith must involve a 
full assurance of its truth. 

This formed by far the most important part of the contro- 
versy; and on this the Marrow-men put forth all their strength. 
They produced an imposing array of “the most eminent doc- 
tors and professors of the reformed churches,” who “all stand 
for their special fiducia, confidence, or appropriating persuasion 
of faith spoken of in the condemned passages of the ‘ Marrow.” 
The following may be given as comprising their sentiments on 
this point:— 


“ It is to be considered, that most of the words of the Holy Ghost, 
made use of in the Old and New Testament, for expressing the nature 
of faith and believing, do import the confidence or persuasion in ques- 
tion; and that confidence and trust in the Old Testament are ex- 
pounded by faith and believing in the New; and the same things attri- 
buted to the former ; that diffidence and doubting are, in their nature, 
acts, and effects, contrary to faith; that peace and joy are the native 
effects of believing ; that the promises of the gospel, and Christ in his 
priestly office therein held forth, are the proper objects of justifying 
faith; that faithfulness in God, and faith in the believer, being relatives, 
and the former the ground of the latter, our faith should answer to his 
faithfulness, by trusting to his word of promise for the sake of it; that 
it is certain a believer, in the exercise of justifying faith, does believe 
something with reference to his own salvation, upon the ground of 
God’s faithfulness in the promise ; which if it be not to this purpose, 
that now Christ is and will be a Saviour to him, that he shall have 
life and salvation by him, we are utterly at a loss to conceive what it 
an be. That persuasion, confidence, and assurance, are so much at- 
tributed to faith in the Scripture, and the saints in Scripture ordinarily 
express themselves, in their addresses to God, in words of appropria- 
tion. And finally, that according to our Larger Catechism, faith justi- 
fies a sinner in the sight of God, as an instrument, receiving and ap- 
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plying Christ, and his righteousness held forth in the promise of the 
gospel, and resteth thereupon for pardon of sin, and for the accepting 
and accounting one’s person righteous before God for salvation ; the 
which, how faith can do without some measure of the confidence or 
appropriating persuasion we are now upon, seems extremely hard to 
conceive. Upon these considerations, and others too long to be here 
inserted, we cannot but think, that confidence, or trust in Jesus Christ, 
as our Saviour, and the free grace and mercy of God in him as cruci- 
fied, offered to us in the gospel for salvation (including justification, 
sanctification, and future glory), upon the ground and security of the 
divine faithfulness, plighted in the gospel-promise ; and upon the war- 
rant of the divine call and command to believe in the name of the Son 
of God; or, which is the same in other words, a persuasion of life 
and salvation, from the free love and mercy of God, in and through 
Jesus Christ ; a crucified Saviour offered to us upon the security and 
warrant aforesaid, is the very direct, uniting, justifying, and appropri- 
ating act of faith, whereby the convinced sinner becomes possessed 
of Christ and his saving benefits, instated in God’s’ covenant and 
family.” 


5. The Purity-men disliked the doctrine that God had made 
a free gift and grant of Christ to all mankind, as savouring of 
universal redemption. The Marrow-men, while they believed 
the purchase and application of redemption to be peculiar to 
the elect, held that the warrant to believe was common to all 
men. 


“By the deed of gift or grant unto all mankind, we understand no more 
than the revelation of the divine will in the Word, affording warrant to 
offer Christ to all, and a warrant to all to receive him: For although 
we believe the purchase and application of redemption to be peculiar 
to the elect, who were given by the Father to Christ in the counsel of 
peace ; yet the warrant to receive him is common to all: ministers, by 
virtue of the commission they have received from their great Lord and 
Master, are authorised and instructed to go to preach the gospel to every 
creature, i. ¢., to make a full, free, and unhampered offer of him, his 
grace, righteousness, and salvation, to every rational soul to whom they 
may in providence have access to speak. And though we had a voice 
like a trumpet, that could reach all the corners of the earth, we think 
we would be bound, by virtue of our commission, to lift it up and say, 
‘To you, O men, do we call, and our voice is to the sons of men.’ 
‘ God hath so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believes in him should not perish but have everlasting life.’ 
—(John iii. 16.) And although this deed of gift and grant, ‘ That 
whosoever believeth in Christ shall not perish,’ &c., is neither in our 
representation, nor in the passages of the book condemned on that head, 
called a deed of gift and grant of Christ; yet being required to give 
our judgment on this point, we think, that agreeable to the Holy Scrip- 
tures it may be so called, as particularly appears from the text last cited, 
(John iii. 16); where, by the giving of Christ, we understand not only 
his eternal destination by the Father, to be the Redeemer of an elect 
world, and his giving him unto the death for them in the fulness of 
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time ; but more especially, a giving of him in the Word unto all, to be 
received and believed in. The giving here, cannot be a giving in pos- 
session, which is peculiar only unto them who actually believe, but it 
must be such a giving, granting, or offering, as warrants a man to 
believe or receive the gift; and must therefore be anterior to actual 
believing. This is evident enough from the text itself: ‘ He gave him, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, &c. The context, 
also, to us, puts it beyond controversy ; the brazen serpent was given, 
and lifted up, as a common good to the whole camp of Israel, that 
whosoever in all the camp, being stung by the fiery serpents, looked 
thereto, might not die, but live: so here, Christ is given to a lost world, 
in the Word, that whosoever believes in him should not perish, &c. 
And in this respect, we think, Christ is a common Saviour, and his 
salvation is a common salvation ; and it is glad tidings of great joy unto 
all people, that unto us (not to angels that fell) this Son is given, and 
this Child is born, whose name is called Wonderful,” &c. 


6. We need only add, that the Purity-men contended that 
the hope of heaven and the fear of hell were not to be ex- 
cluded from the motives of the believer’s obedience. The 
Marrow-men, on the contrary, held that the believer’s obedi- 
ence flows from filial love and gratitude, and that neither the 
hope of getting heaven as a reward of his obedience, nor the 
fear of hell as ever yawning to receive him, were evangelical 
motives, but slavish, legal, and mercenary. 

The reader has now the whole controversy before him; and 
he can easily guess the strain of discussion to which these 
points would give rise. Into the uninteresting details of the 
ecclesiastical process we cannot enter; and it only remains to 
be added, that the Assembly of 1722 brought the matter to a 
conclusion, so far as judicial proceedings were concerned, by 
condemning the representation, and ordering the Representers 
to be rebuked and admonished at their bar, which was done 
by the moderator, “in hopes that the great lenity used towards 
them shall engage them to a more dutiful behaviour in time 
coming.” 

The admonition and rebuke having been received with all 
gravity, Mr Kid of Queensferry, who had been selected for the 
task on account of his great courage, stepped forward and 
gave in a protest, subscribed by all the Representers, which he 
desired to beread. This being refused, “he left it on the table, 
and gave gold with it.” In this document, which was imme- 
diately published, they solemnly protested against the Act 
1720 condemning the “ Marrow,” as contrary to the Word of 
God and the standards of the church and our covenants, and 
declared that “it shall be lawful to us to profess, preach,and bear 
testimony unto the truths condemned by the said acts of As- 
sembly, notwithstanding of the said acts or whatsoever shall 
follow thereupon.” This being a protest against a decision 
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of the supreme court, might have subjected all the parties 
signing it to severe censure if not to summary deposition; a 
catastrophe which was averted by the earnest solicitations of 
government, who dreaded the effects of a breach in the church 
at’ a time when the country was threatened with invasion. 
“ Had not this influence been exerted, there is reason to think 
that the sentence would have been more severe, and in that 
case the Secession would have taken place ten years earlier than 
it actually happened.” * 


“Thus,” says Boston, “ ended that weighty affair, by means whereof 
I received another sensible increase of light into the doctrine of grace. 
Moreover, this struggle hath, through the mercy of God, turned to the 
great advantage of truth in our church, both among ministers and 
people, having obliged both to think of these things, and inquire into 
them more closely and nicely than before; insomuch, it has been 
owned, that few public differences have had such good effects. Mean- 
while it is not to be doubted but others have, on that occasion, been 
carried further to the side of legalism than they were before, and that, 
through the prevalence of their passions and prejudices, the gospel of 
Christ is by this time, with many, especially of the young sort of 
divines, exchanged for rationalism ; so that I believe the light and the 
darkness are both come to a pitch, that they were before far from in 
this church, of the which posterity may see a miserable and a glorious 
issue. 


Boston’s prediction in the last sentence of this extract was, 
in part at least, strikingly verified. The parties gradually re- 
treated to a further distance from each other; and the older 
divines of the Purity Committee dying out, their place was 
supplied by a class who carried the anti-evangelic movement 
much further than their predecessors ever contemplated. There 
can be no question that the “Marrow” discussion prepared the 
way for the Secession of 1733. The confidence of the 
people in the church was shaken by a decision, which seemed 
to many of them intended to put a gravestone on some of the 
most precious truths of the gospel. If the issue was destined 
to be “glorious” in the long run, it certainly proved very 
‘miserable ” in the mean time. One of the most able and im- 
partial writers on the side of the “ Marrow,” thus gives vent 
to his reflections at the time :— 


“One need not stand to recount the melancholy consequences which 
have already attended this unhappy affair. I am sorry to say, I can- 
not tell which side have carried their uncharitable zeal highest. In- 
stead of hearers of the gospel, ministers have got censors of their doc- 
trine to preach to ; and whatever part of his commission one happens 
to discharge, if he does it as he ought, it is ten to one if he is not 
either ‘a dry moralist’ and ‘legal preacher,’ or a conceited Antinomian, 


:* Account of the “ Marrow” Controversy (by the late Dr M‘Crie) in “ Christian 
Instructor,” vol. xxx. p. 826, 
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or, which is much the same, a ‘ Marrow-man,’ and ‘ new schemer.’ 
The simplicity of the gospel is, in a manner, lost with many in the 
pursuit of what is above their reach; and the practice of religion, in 
strife and contention about what they are never like to understand.” * 


This, however, was the least part of the mischief occasioned 
by the controversy. The church-courts, having obtained this 
triumph over the Representers, strained every nerve to put 
down. the party. Every device was resorted to in order to 
prevent the apprehended mischief from spreading. Good 
Thomas Boston was “staked down in Ettrick,” a place un- 
favourable to his health, and where he encountered many 
trials. The other Representers were annoyed in various ways, 
by their respective synods and presbyteries. Young men of un- 
doubted talent and piety, if suspected of “savouring of the 
Marrow,” were frowned upon and kept back, while others were 
planted in churches who were little acquainted with the gos- 
pel, or rather decided enemies to the doctrine of grace. The 
sad consequence was, that the National Church was left to pine 
for a century under the withering influence of a legal and 
semi-pelagian ministry. 

The controversy was not entirely confined to Scotland; in 
a short time afterwards it was transferred to England. The 
celebrated Mr Hervey entirely agreed in the views of the 
Marrow-men, particularly in regard‘to the appropriating 
assurance of faith, and not only gave expression to these views 
in his well-known “ Theron and Aspasio,” but has passed the 
following high encomium on the “Marrow” with Boston’s notes: 
“A book designed to guard equally against Antinomian licen- 
tiousness and legal bondage. The thoughts are just and strik- 
ing; the arguments solid and convincing; the diction is 
familiar, yet perspicuous; and the doctrine exceedingly com- 
fortable, because truly evangelical. The notes are, I think, a 
masterpiece of candid and judicious criticism, in which the 
nice discernment of the logician sifts, distinguishes, and adjusts 
the rich furniture of the divine. Perhaps, I may venture to 
say, that this little treatise pours as much light upon the gos- 
pel and grace of Christ,—and, together with the notes, afford 
as many important distinctions in divinity,—as any book of 
its size whatever.” + Hervey was assailed with great bitter- 
ness and unfairness by Mr Sandeman, a disciple of Mr Glass 
of Tealing, who was deposed by the General Assembly in 1729. 


* Preface to ‘‘Sober Inquiry into the Grounds of the Recent Difterences,” 1723, 
“The most acute of all the books in favour of the ‘ Marrow,” and afterwards known to 
have proceeded from the ingenious pen of Mr Riccaltoun of Hobkirk, who was pro- 
bably also the author of the Political Disputant.”—Account of “Marrow” Controversy 
in Christian Instructor, vol. xxx. p. 545. 

+ Theron and Aspasio, Dial. 18, vol. ii, 358. 
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This led to a controversy which extended to America, and 
which would furnish matter for a history by itself. 

Our previous remarks may have prepared the reader to esti- 
mate the merits of this controversy; and our limits will not 
_ admit of our entering upon them much farther. Few will now 
be found to deny, that in the leading and characteristic prin- 
ciples for which the Marrow-men contended, they were merely 
following in the steps of the divines and preachers of the Re- 
formation. All our reformers, Luther and Calvin, Hooper and 
Latimer, Knox and Craig, spoke the same language. Nothing 
is more remarkable in the writings of these champions of the 
faith, than the freedom and boldness with which they enun- 
ciate the tidings of grace. And while such were their ante- 
cedents, there can be as little doubt that the theology of the 
Marrow is that of our Leightons, our Halls, our Romaines, 
our Newtons, our M‘Cheynes, and our Chalmerses. Its lead- 
ing principles may be comprised in two words—FULL ATONE- 
MENT and FREE SALVATION. On these two pillars, like the 
Jachin and Boaz of the ancient temple, was the whole fabric 
built and upheld. In their system, the atonement of the Sa- 
viour stood forth in all its plenitude, as a complete satisfaction 
given by the Surety of sinners in their room, securing pardon 
and life for all whom he represented. They did not consider it 
necessary to abridge its virtues and merits, in order to extend 
them to all men, or to furnish ministers with a warrant to offer 
them to all. They found their warrant to do so in the offers 
of the gospel; nor did they deem it essential to find out a 
warrant for God to justify him in making these offers. They 
saw no inconsistency in preaching a full Christ as well as a 
free Christ to mankind at large, and sinners of all kinds; for 
they found this already done to their hand by Christ himself 
and his apostles. Some members of his synod having denied 
that there was any gift of Christ as a Saviour to sinners of 
mankind, Ebenezer Erskine rose, and with a tone and manner 
which made a deep impression, said, “ Moderator, our Lord 
Jesus said of himself, ‘My Father giveth you the true bread 
from heaven:’ this he uttered to a promiscuous multitude, and 
let me see the man who dare say he was wrong.” Much did 
they delight in pointing the believer to the special love of 
Christ in dying for his own; but equally careful were they to 
point the sinner to the death itself, as the proper and only ob- 
ject of saving faith. To the believer they said, Think on the love 
of the Saviour, fixed upon you from all eternity, shedding his 
blood for you, drawing you to himself, and fitting you for the 
kingdom he hath purchased for you. To the sinner they said, 
Look not to the secret purposes of God, or to the intention of 
the Priest in offering himself, but look to the sacrifice offered, 
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which is sufficient for all. We do not say, “Christ died for 
thee;” this would imply a knowledge of the secret purposes of 
the Most High, and secret things belong not to us; but we 
may say, “ Christ is dead for thee,” that is, he is exhibited as 
crucified and slain for thee—for thy benefit, for thee to look 
to for salvation, as the serpent was lifted up for the wounded 
Israelite to look to for healing,—for thee to flee to, as the 
city of refuge was appointed for the manslayer to flee to for 
safety. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more scriptural and more simple 
than the view which the Marrow-men gave of saving faith. 
They represented it as trusting in Christ alone for salvation. 
This has been the faith of God’s elect in all generations. It 
is the faith in which all true Christians live, and in which even 
those good men who have theoretically impugned the defini- 
tion, if they do not now live, are sure to die. It is the 
view of faith in which even Baxter himself, who had spent 
much ink in quarrelling with the definition, ultimately ex- 
pressed his acquiescence. More recent definitions, by attempt- 
ing to simplify the subject, have only involved it in mystifica- 
tion and confusion. Mistaking the distinctions by which our 
elder divines sought to remove the rubbish and exhibit. the 
simple idea of saving faith, standing up apart from all its 
counterfeits, for so many definitions of the idea, our moderns 
would simplify the question by allowing all this extraneous 
matter to remain; and contenting themselves with defining 
faith, which needs no definition, they fail to describe the spe- 
cial character of faith in Jesus Christ, in such a way as either 
to satisfy the trembling sinner, or to convict the presumptuous 
hypocrite. The nature of saving faith, as not merely a cold 
assent to the truth of the divine testimony, but as the betak- 
ing of the heart to the Saviour, speaking in and offering his 
hand to us in that testimony, and resting upon him for sal- 
vation, and consequently as implying both appropriation 
and assurance, is now so fully owned by evangelical divines 
in all churches, that it would be a waste of time to enlarge 
on it. 

The rapid strides made by evangelical truth during the present 
century, have carried us so far ahead of the meagre “ Moderate” 
theology of the last, that the danger now lies in quite an oppo- 
site direction from that in which it was apprehended by our 
fathers of the “ Marrow” school. Our “modern divinity” is 
too often like the marrow run to oil and set on fire. It has all 
the extravagance of its phraseology, with none of the substan- 
tial ingredients which our old divines judiciously mixed up with 
it, to qualify its fervour, and convert it into wholesome aliment. 
Some would-be heresiarchs have even pretended to sneer at our 
NO. V. 2F 
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Marrow-men, as if they had only seen half-way through the truth, 
and acted merely as pioneers of themselves—the true champions 
ofthe gospel! When this chaff has blown away, the prejudice 
which has been done to these good men will yield to the general 
conviction, that they were thoroughly familiar with the gospel 
plan, that they knew the truth, and the truth had made them 
free. We may have fallen upon happier modes of presenting 
the truth than that of spiritual paradox; we may have learned 
to walk over the ground of Christian privilege and duty with 
a freer step, instead of painfully picking our way between Neo- 
nomianism and Antinomianism, or needing rows of palisades 
to guard us at every step from entering on forbidden ground ; 
and yet, among all evangelical churches, at home and abroad, 
the same free and unfettered gospel as that advocated by 
the Marrow-men is really preached. Error is a perishing 
annual; truth is an evergreen. The church has outlived the 
effete moralism of the last century; and the vigorous growths 
of a scriptural evangelism, springing from the inner life of 
faith, and fed with the dew of heaven, promise erelong to 
supplant not only the poisonous plants of heresy, but the 
puny products and: fungous excrescences of a dead and formal 
orthodoxy. 





Art. VII.—1. The Victory of Faith, and other Sermons.- By 
JuLius CHARLES HARE, M.A., Archdeacon of Lewes, Rector 
of Herstmonceaux, and late Fellow of Trinity College. 
Second Edition, 1847. 

. The Mission of the Comforter,.with Notes: By Jutius 
CHARLES Hare, &c. Second Edition, revised. 1850. 

. Sermons preached in Herstmonceaux Church. 2 vols. By 
Juuius C. Hare, &e. 

. Essays and Tales. By JouHn Sterne. Collected and 
Edited, with a Memoir of his Life. By Juttus C. Hare, 
&e. 2 vols. 

. The Contest with Rome: a Charge to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Lewes, delivered at the ordinary visi- 
tation in 1851; with Notes, especially in answer to Dr 
Newman’s recent Lectures. By Juttus OC. Harg, &e. 
1852. 

6. The Means of Unity: a Charge delivered at the visitation 
in 1842 ; with Notes, especially on the Anglican Bishopric 
at Jerusalem, and on the need of an Ecclesiastical Synod. 
By Jutius C. Hare, &c. 
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7. The True Remedy for the Evils of the Age: a Charge 
delivered at the visitation in 1849 ; with Notes, especially 
on the Educational, Matrimonial,and Baptismal Questions. 
By Jutus C. Hare, &c. 

8. The Unity of the Church: a Sermon, with Introductory 
Remarks on Uniformity. By Jutrus C. Harg, &e. 1845. 

9. The Unity of Mankind in God: a Sermon preached on 
the occasion of the Jubilee of the Church Missionary 
Society, 1848. By Jutius C. Harg, &e. 

1]. A few Words on the Rejection of the Episcopal Bill to 
Amend the Ecclesiastical Court of Appeal. By JuLius 
C. Hare, &e. 1850. 

12. Guesses at Truth, by Two Brothers. First Series, Fourth 
Edition, revised. 1851. 

Second Series, Second Edition, with large additions. 





1848. 

13. The Religions of the World. By FREDERICK DENISON 
Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Professor of 
Divinity in King’s College, London. 

14. Christmas Day and other Sermons. By F. D. Maurice, 
& 


c. 

15. Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. Part I. Ancient. 
By F. D. Maurice, &c. 

16. The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. By F. D. 
MAURICE, &c. 

17. Notes on the Miracles. By R. C. TRENCH, B.D., Professor 
of Divinity in King’s College, London, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. Third Edi- 
tion. 

18. Notes on the Parables. By the Same. Fourth Edition. 

19. Hulsean Lectures. Two Series in one. By the Same. 

20. Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. An Autobiography. 2 
vols. 

21. Twenty-five Village Sermons. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley. Second Edition, revised. 1851. 


THOSE who are at all acquainted with the present tendencies 
of theological thought in England, will not be surprised that 
we should deem it important to direct special attention to the 
writings of Archdeacon Hare, or that we should couple with 
his name those of the other writers, some of whose works we 
have placed at the head of this paper. Few men, if any, 
are exercising at this moment a more important influence on 
the great body of the rising and genial mind of the country, 
both within and without the English Church, than the author 
of the “ Victory of Faith” and the “ Mission of the Com- 
forter ;” and in that influence, such as it is, and whatever it 
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may bode, either of good or of evil, to the vital interests of 
Christianity, the other writers in question largely share. 
Apart altogether from special circumstances, which may 
_ have brought the minds of some of them into a closer per- 
sonal relation with one another, it is easy to discern a general 
oneness of spirit and of tendency in the productions of those 
several pens, which warrants us in ranking them together 
under the same class, and regarding them as manifestations 
of one special phase in the theological tendencies of the time. 
To this view of the matter, or to any inference which may 
thence be warrantably drawn, we are persuaded the eminent 
authors themselves would not object. They would, doubtless, 
cordially admit that they feel to one another the relationship 
of congenial minds, and that their general views in regard to 
religion and Christianity, and their longings and aspirations 
for the future, are essentially one. That they differ more or 
less from one another on various grave questions of recent dis- 
cussion we are well aware; but there may be, even in the midst 
of much diversity in detail, a certain inward unity of mind and 
spirit, which shall constitute a much truer and more living 
bond of connection than any mere coincidence of dogmatic 
opinion; and such a unity,—a unity of feeling and of heart 
in regard to whatever is most vital and essential in religious 
truth,—we have no doubt the writers in question would gladly 
own. 

Thus much we have thought it essential to say, with the 
view of clearing our way, and making plain the ground on 
which we think ourselves warranted in connecting together 
the writings of men who are, of course, in no way responsible 

for one another’s sentiments, any further than they can be 
shown to be coincident with their own. Some, we know, 
would hold us entitled to go much further than we have indi- 
cated. They would consider us justified in regarding the 
whole mass of authorship in question, and much besides, bear- 
ing, as they think, the traces of the same pervading spirit, as 
constituting in the strictest sense one body,—one definite sys- 
tem, or, as the common phrase is, school of theological specu- 
lation, and so of reasoning from one to the other, and inter- 
preting the one by the other, as so many emanations from one 
and the same source. The extreme hazard and injustice of 
this sort of criticism we shall have occasion to advert to before 
we close the present paper. Meanwhile, for ourselves, we 
entirely disclaim the right to proceed upon any such principle. 
No man is responsible for any opinions but those which he has 
himself expressed, or which by plain inference may be deduced 
from his writings. One author may have been affected more 
or less by the spirit of another, and yet may himself entertain 
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sentiments which the other would repudiate; or, a number of 
minds may together manifest the influence of some common 
tendency, and yet each in other respects hold on its separate 
way. In every such case the course of truth and of justice is 
manifest. In so far as they are one, let them be regarded and 
treated as such, and approved or condemned accordingly ; but 
let it not be taken for granted that those who are at one in 
some points are at one in all, and so jointly and severally re- 
sponsible for all the merits and all the errors of each. We 
have seen Archdeacon Hare publicly arraigned in an influential 
English journal as responsible not only for the opinions of 
himself and of his friends, but of a much wider circle of sup- 
posed associates, including such men as Thomas Carlyle, D. F. 
Strauss, and even Blanco White. This is, of course, egregi- 
ously unjust. We hold our author responsible only for the 
opinions of Archdeacon Hare himself, and for such conse- 
quences as those opinions either in logical necessity or in their 
manifest tendency carry along with them, though the import- 
ance of those opinions will be greatly affected by the degree 
in which they appear to be shared by other minds of congenial 
cast, who may be exercising in their several spheres a powerful 
influence on the spirit of the age. 

The above list of works will show that our author is a suffi- 
ciently voluminous and multifarious writer. Intimately con- 
versant with those questions that have been occupying the 
world of thought and speculation, as well as active life, during 
the last twenty years, he has thought much, and given forth his 
views, more or less, on most of them. Poetry, painting, music, 
architecture, education, moral science, the philosophy of his- 
tory, civil and ecclesiastical polity, theology, the pastoral care, 
all in turn come under the thoughtful glance of this singularly 
fresh and genial spirit. The form, too, is as multifarious as the 
subject-matter. By some singular idiosyncracy of mind, or some 
peculiarity of circumstances, this author seems to have been all 
along shut up to a miscellaneous and fragmentary form of pub- 
lication. Sermons, charges, letters on some special point of 
controversy, notes, notes upon notes, aphorisms, essays, isolated 
thoughts, and fragments of thoughts,—such are the apparentiy 
fugitive results of the literary labour of many years. Witha 
view to permanent utility, this is undoubtedly to be regretted. 
We should greatly err, however, were we to conclude that 
what is thus fragmentary and occasional in its form is on that 
account either hasty or superficial. Calm, earnest, richly 
fraught with varied learning and the well-assimilated stores 
of other minds, and teeming with fresh thoughtfulness, he 
touches no subject without seeking at least to penetrate to its 
inner principle, and shedding upon it a light peculiarly his 
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own. It is the mellow fruit of a ripe and valuable mind, 
though left very much to fall at “its own sweet will,” or at 
the bidding of the passing breeze, than shaken down of set 
purpose, and by an earnest effort, at the appointed time. 
Even in the most miscellaneous of his works, the “‘ Guesses at 
Truth,” there are, scattered here and there, papers of much 
depth and considerable elaboration, which owe their fugitive 
appearance simply to their position. Take, for mstance, some 
of his papers on matters of literary criticism, or that on the 
respective functions of poetry and history, in the first volume ; 
or his disquisition on the true doctrine of human progression, 
or that other on eclecticism in philosophy, in opposition to the 
true Platonic comprehensiveness, in the second. In his vo- 
lumes of notes, too, there are several elaborate investigations 
on questions of controversial theology, which in point of can- 
dour, insight, comprehensiveness of view, thoroughness of re- 
search, and force and vividness of expression, may be pointed 
to as models in that kind. Among these we would instance 
the well-known note ¥V¥., in the second volume of the “ Mis- 
sion of the Comforter,”* vindicating Luther from the calumnies 
and assaults of three hundred years, which we have always 
regarded as a pleading worthy of being delivered in a great 
cause before the tribunal of the world. Such a production 
only finds its right place when it is given, in compliance with 
a general wish, to the public in a separate and permanent 
form. Altogether, we think our author would very greatly 
have enhanced the value of his more important writings by 
throwing the less elaborate matter of his notes into the form 
of notes proper, at the foot of the page to which they seve- 
rally belong, and giving the larger disquisitions, with such modi- 
fications in their substance as might be thus rendered neces- 
sary, in the shape of separate dissertations on the important 
subjects to which they refer. Thus, to take the most recent 
example, his last work, entitled, “The Conflict with Rome,” 
in answer to Dr Newman’s late lectures, requires only to be 
thus metamorphosed, recast, and in some parts more fully 
wrought out, to constitute the most complete, as it is already 
perhaps the most triumphant and crushing, reply which that 
notable sophist and rhetorical juggler has yet received. 

To all this must be added, as a prime source of the influence 
of our author's writings, the charm of a style of singular beauty, 
richness, and vividness. Deeply imbued with the poetic 
element, and with a fine eye for the hidden analogies which run 
through all things, he is a master in that highest form of the 
metaphor, in which it is not a mere ornament of diction, but 


* In the first edition. In the second, this mammoth note is removed for separate 
publication, and the original work reduced to one volume. 
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the living body, and almost itself the evidence of the truth it 
expresses. Hence, there are few writers that so richly abound 
with what are called quotable sentences, and from whom it 
were 80 easy to cull a rich anthology of beautful thoughts em- 
bodied in beautiful and vivid language. Thus, just to glance 
over a few pages of the “ Mission of the Comforter :”—-speaking 
of the heavenly unction that rested on the first disciples, he 
says grandly:—“ Destitute as they were, and though the wil- 
derness was spread around them, He gave them spiritual food 
wherewith to feed the whole world through all the generations 
of men—and worldfuls over and above.” Referring to the 
_ successive transitions of the human being from infancy to child- 
hood, and from childhood to youth, &c.:—* These several 
stages, however, are not, at least they ought not to be, re- 
movals into a different region of life. Rather should each 
successive state be an expansion of that which went before, 
even as the bud expands into the blossom, and as the blos- 
som, after shedding its robe of beauty, expands into the fruit.” 
The conservative influence of home memories and affec- 
tions is thus finely touched :—“ That which has been the 
good spirit of the past should abide with us as a guardian 
angel theough life, manifesting itself more and more clearly 
to the soul as we rise from one step to another.” ‘“ Woe to 
him” (the youth launched on the wide world) “if he forget 
the principles which he imbibed at his mother’s knee. If he 
clings to those principles, he may maintain a steady course 
amid the temptations that will beset him. Else he will drift 
along like a fallen leaf, the sport of every casual impulse,—a 
moral and spiritual vagrant... The youth escaped from the 
strict tutelage of the family and the school to the comparative 
freedom of college life, but not yet exposed to the full brunt 
of the world’s stern probation, is “in a sheltered creek,” in 
which “he may practise himself in a boat of his own, before he 
launch out into the open sea of life.” Sin in the heart is “an 
evil spirit lurking” within, “and ever and anon rising und shak- 
ing himself, and shattering the brittle crust with which ami- 
able feelings and conventional morality may have covered it 
over:” sin in the world, “a herd of evil spirits howling and 
prowling on every side around you, tearing the vitals of society, 
mangling every soul tMey can seize; while others more craftily 
put on the mask of pleasure, and gain, and honour, and use 
every art in fawning on our self-love.” The terrible power of 
evil, and the impotency of all the efforts of philosophy or mere 
moral teaching to restrain it, is thus flashed upon us in a few 
vivid words:—“ How much does the world heed it or care for 
it? No more than the crater of Etna cares for the roaring 
and lashing of the waves at its feet. The smoke of sin will still 
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rise up and stain the face of heaven; the flames will still burst 
forth, and spread desolation far and wide, although the waves 
of reproof should roll around it unceasingly for century after 
century.” The guilty libertine is rebuked as “ snapping the 
holy bond by which all the families of mankind are held _ to- 
gether in peace and happiness "—as “‘ rudely tearing off the blos- 
soms of that one fair plant which our first parents brought with 
them out of paradise.” The thorough-paced worldling is “only 
one among the myriads of horses set to drag on the chariot 
of Time, whose only pleasure is to snatch what provender he 
can as he rushes on his way—his only glory to surpass his 
yoke-fellows in speed ; and then anon, when his strength fails, 
the chariot will pass over him, and millions of hoofs will 
trample him to dust.” These specimens, gathered, with a 
single exception, from within the limits of a few consecutive 
pages, may serve, perhaps, to give those who are unfamiliar 
with our author’s works some idea of his peculiar manner, 
as well as of the rich exuberance and welling freshness of his 
mind. 

Those who are disposed to connect Archdeacon Hare and 
Mr Maurice most closely together as exponents of one com- 
mon school, will perhaps be divided as to which they ought to 
assign the precedence as the leading spirit of the movement. 
In some respects the latter is the more notable and forceful 
mind of the two. Less rich in sentiment and expression, less 
replete with varied learning, more meagre in positive doctrinal 
statement, with a strong bent, too, to the region of the mysti- 
cal, he yet excels his friend in philosophic depth, and general 
originality and grasp of thought. His position, too, is com- 
manding. A professor of divinity in King’s College, chaplain 
of Lincoln’s Inn, mingling intimately with whatever is most 
stirring and pregnant in the spirit of the age, at its great 
London heart, he has become the intellectual centre of a large 
body of the cultured mind of the rising race. The young bar- 
risters at Lincoln’s Inn hang upon his lips. Other ardent 
minds, who shrink from the heathenism of Carlyle, while doing 
homage to his power, turn to him as the true Christian prophet 
of the age. His large popular and social sympathies, too, have 
given him, along with another younger but congenial spirit,* 
an influence with extensive classes of the community, which are 
otherwise in great measure severed from all sympathy with 
religion and religious men. His influence is steadily on the 
increase. In every successive production of his pen, he seems 
to rise at once in earnestness of religious tone, and in origin- 
ality and strength of thought; and his last work, on the “ Pro- 


* Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “‘ Alton Locke,” “ Yeast,” “ Village Sermons,” 
‘“* Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers,” &c. 
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phets and Kings of the Old Testament,” has already stamped 
its impress deeply on the public mind, and promises to 
raise its author to a higher position than ever as a leader 
of modern thought. Altogether, his position is one which can- 
not fail to be regarded with anxious interest and solicitude 
by every enlightened friend of Christianity and of religious 
truth. 

His fellow-professor, Mr Trench, is inferior in calibre both to 
him and Mr Hare. His writings show a strong bent toward the 
patristic style of thought and feeling, and it is his merit that he 
has, with so much sound taste and discrimination, distilled into 
his volumes whatever is most valuable in the fruits of ancient ex- 
position. In this point of view, his works on the parables and 
miracles are of great value, and well deserve the large acceptance 
they have met with, both in this country and elsewhere. With 
much freshness and beauty, however, he is comparatively de- 
ficient in original power, and has availed himself occasionally 
of the results of German thought to an extent which renders 
him, to say the least, a very large debtor, and to which some, 
perhaps, might not scruple to apply a harder name. Such is 
the triple alliance of congenial minds which has been viewed in 
some quarters with such unmeasured alarm, and which, we are 
free to confess, we are ourselves disposed in some respects to 
regard with somewhat of anxiety and misgiving. 

The two most obvious facts in regard to the writings of 
Archdeacon Hare, considered historically, are the influence 
upon his mind of the philosophy of Coleridge on the one 
hand, and that of the German literature on the other. The 
former he himself again and again gratefully acknowledges 
as one of the mainsprings Of his intellectual life; the latter 
was more or less the inevitable result of an intimate con- 
verse of thirty years. It does not, however, appear to us that 
either of these influences has exercised an uncontrolled sway 
over his mind, or that he has adopted the thoughts of others 
without having fully digested them and assimilated them with 
his own. In regard to German philosophy and theology in 
particular, we deem it but simple justice to say that he has not 
been an undiscriminating admirer and importer of foreign 
theories and speculations ; that he appears to have traversed 
that field with a wholesome sense of the dangers with which 
it is beset ; and that, in fact, the author whom he oftenest 
quotes, and with whom he manifests the warmest sympathy, is 
one whom most will allow to be one of the safest of modern 
German divines, the admirable Olshausen. Thus much we 
thought it right at the outset to state in justice to one, who, 
in violation of all truth, had been classed with Strauss and his 
pantheistic followers. The actual nature and amount of the 
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two influences we have mentioned, on our author’s course of 
thought, will best appear as we proceed to examine the intrin- 
sic character of his writings, in their bearing on those great 
_ evangelical principles, to the cause of which this Journal is de- 
voted. 

There are two aspects or points of view in which the Chris- 
tian system may be regarded; according as we take one or 
other of which, our conceptions of its subject-matter will be 
materially different. The one regards it simply in the light 
of a remedy for a certain given evil—a grand and divine anti- 
dote to a terrible and ruinous disease. Accordingly, the whole 
contents or subject-matter of revelation is considered with re- 
ference to this, and drawn as it were within the vortex of this 
great predominant principle. The preachers of this theology 
are simply evangelists—the preachers of a remedy for the 
world’s sins and miseries. The disease and the remedy, the 
ruin and the redemption, is the one burden of all their thoughts 
and of all their preaching. “ Behold, I bring you good tidings 
which shall be to all people ; ” such is the opening of their be- 
nignant and most blessed message, and when they have fully 
uttered that message, and told it again and again in the ears 
of the perishing, their task is done. Hence, theology with 
them consists mainly or exclusively in a series of responses to 
those questions which an awakened spirit puts in regard to 
the things that immediately belong to his everlasting peace ; 
as, What shall I do to be saved? How shall a man be just 
with God? How shall my soul be renewed and sanctified ? 
What shall become of me after death—throughout eternity ? 
The Scriptures, we say, are questioned by the class of minds we 
refer to on these vital and all-concerning matters, and the clear, 
full, authoritative response which they give forth from all their 
oracles in regard to these constitute in their view the sum and 
substance of theology. As this is “all their salvation,” so 
it is “ all their desire;” nor have they a higher or further wish 
in regard either to the science of theology or the business of 
religion, than to explore the heights and depths, and lengths 
and breadths, of this one stupendous mystery of love. They 
would know nothing, in the strictest possible sense, “‘ but Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” Now, there can be no doubt that 
the view taken by these men is in the main, and when not held 
too narrowly or exclusively, the New Testament view of the 
gospel system. The aspect of divine truth on which they 
dwell, is that which forms the essentially evangelical element in 
the theology of all churches and of all times, and it is the more 
or less prominence of this that constitutes a writer or a preach- 
er, in common parlance, evangelical or not. The more he has 
of this, and the more powerfully and livingly it is present in 
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all his communications, the more evangelical is he—the more 
will he be felt by earnest souls to be a bringer of good tidings 
to perishing men. At the same time, the disciples of this 
school have their own special dangers, against which it is very 
necessary sedulously to guard. They are mainly these:—1. A 
tendency, especially in the case of serious rather than com- 
prehensive minds, to narrowness,—regarding God and man too 
exclusively in one particular point of view—the one as saving, 
the other as being saved from sin. 2. A tendency towards 
straining of Scripture in a particular direction, viz., to the 
proof and illustration of its own grand absorbing themes. 
This school, accordingly, has been all along doctrinal rather 
than exegetical—a result which was doubtless greatly aided by 
the scantiness of Biblical learning amongst the illustrious re- 
vivers of evangelical truth in the last age. 3. A too great 
prominence of the doctrinal over the ethical elements of divine 
truth, and a tendency, when the law is introduced, to view it 
rather in the way of fixing its place in the scheme of doctrine, 
than unfolding and inculcating it in all its breadth and in all 
its details as the authoritative and unchangeable rule of right 
and wrong. Such are the chief besetting faults of this school 
of divines, or rather evangelists. We might dwell with greater 
delight in the commendation of their peculiar excellences. One 
we cannot help singling out, in connection with a correspond- 
ing defect we shall have to complain of in the class of writers 
to which Archdeacon Hare belongs. The characteristic we 
refer to is their clearness and explicitness in regard to every 
point of fundamental Christian doctrine. Their system is, 
and must be from its very nature, categorical. To its plain 
questions it must have plain and satisfying answers. It can- 
not be satisfied with mere ideas ; it must have propositions, and 
these bearing with them the weight and authority of heaven. 
Hence, though not necessarily magnifying, it cannot dispense 
with the letter of the Divine Word; it clings to its real and 
infallible inspiration as a matter of life or death. It must 
have something to grasp, and any thing short of a divine “ tes- 
timony,” explicitly given in words on which it may absolutely 
rely as the very truth of God, seems to it but as gossamer 
and thin air in the hour of the soul’s travail and extremity. 
Such then, at once in its weakness and its strength, is 
the old evangelism—of that evangelism especially as it has 
existed in this country since the period of its great revival 
towards the close of the last and the beginning of the present 
century. 

The other scheme, again, takes a wider and more comprehen- 
sive view. Regarding man, not only as a creature fallen and 
lost, but possessed of a nature essentially divine, it regards 
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Christianity, in the largest sense, as a divine economy for the 
moral and spiritual education of his being; as therefore not 
remedial only, but formative, at once correcting that which is 
-evil, and drawing forth, unfolding, perfecting, that which is 
true and good. In short, those who incline to this view of 
things keep broadly before them the distinction between 
human nature, considered in itself, or that which is proper to 
man as man, and the corruption of human nature, or that 
which adheres to it in consequence of the fall; and would 
regard it as essential to the idea of any religion proceeding 
from God, that it should minister to ali the deepest wants, 
longings, and aspirations of the one, as well as remedy all the 
ruin of the other. It must be an answer at once to the 
deepest cries of humanity, and the sighs and groans of sin. 
Such a view, of course, does not necessarily disparage the 
other element, which we have called the evangelical. So far 
as it is Christian at all, it must necessarily recognise it as 
constituting the very essence of what is peculiar and vital in 
the Christian system; still they would regard it, not as the 
whole, but only a part, of the divine economy, which, as com- 
ing from God, must be adapted to the whole of man—at once 
in his greatness and his ruin, his capacities as a creature 
and his wants as a sinner. 

Now, those who are at all familiar with the writings of 
Archdeacon Hare and his friends will at once recognise the 
latter view as that which is especially characteristic of their 
way of regarding divine truth, and the prominence of which 
constitutes the most marked difference between their general 
tone and that of the great evangelical school of the last age. 
Throughout, the idea of humanity, as distinguished from that 
which is corrupt and sinful in humanity, seems present before 
them. The Bible is a book, and Christianity is a system, 
destined for man as man ; intended and fitted, in the language 
of Mr Trench, for “ unfolding his whole spiritue] life,” and, by 
its proved efficacy for accomplishing this, declaring itself divine. 
Hence, in all their meditations on the subject of religion, 
what may be called the educational idea is constantly predo- 
minant. Christianity is not so much a new doctrine as a new 
life, and its grand mission and business is to sow the seeds of 
that life, unfold, and nurture it to perfection. This is the 
cardinal principle which seems to pervade their whole course of 
thought, and to give the special colour to all their views on 
particular points. Diverse as they are in some other points, 
they all partake of this element in common. In the “ Mission 
of the Comforter,” in the “ Hulsean Lectures,” and in the 
“ Prophets and Kings,” the same bent and tendency in this 
respect is traceable. Everywhere man is the pupil, God the 
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teacher, and Christianity, with all its stupendous ideas and 
mighty agencies, the instrument in this grand scheme of spiri- 
tual education ; and the whole course of providence and of 
grace constitutes the one vast process by which at once the 
individual spirit and humanity as a whole are lifted up from 
their degradation, roused to newness of life, and carried for- 
ward to that position to which originally we were destined, 
but from which the fall had cast us hopelessly down. 

Now, that there is a certain amount of truth in this view there 
can be no doubt; nor, surely, can there be a complete exhibition 
of the whole counsel of God in regard to man without taking it 
into account. Were it only a pleading for a more adequate 
place in our scheme of doctrine for an aspect of divine truth 
too much lost sight of in the evangelic theology and teaching 
of the last age, we should have no complaint either against 
the view itself or its disciples. There is unquestionably, in the 
mediatorial economy revealed in the gospel, a profound and 
entire adaptation, not only to the guilt of man’s conscience 
and the depravity of his heart, but to the whole depth and 
mystery of his being, in all its endless powers, capacities, and 
aspirations. Its actual efficacy, as proved by the whole his- 
tory of the church, in spiritualising and ennobling the human 
soul, and making wise the simple, transfiguring and glorifying 
the whole being as with light from heaven, incontestibly proves 
this, and constitutes one of the most commanding evidences of 
its divine origin. At the same time, there is a peculiar danger 
in giving too exclusive a prominence to this view—a danger 
even more serious than those we have pointed out as flowing 
from the other extreme. In the first place, there is a danger 
lest, in giving greater comprehensiveness to the subject, we 
introduce into it, at the same time, a hurtful vagueness and 
generality. There is an obvious tendency, while fixing our 
eyes on Christianity as an educative system, to look, in form- 
ing our conceptions of its actual subject-matter, rather to its 
general character and tendency than to its positive and sub- 
stantive discoveries, to its spirit rather than its letter, to its 
ideal essence rather than its actual contents. Hence a dispo- 
sition to deal rather with the great facts of Christianity than 
with its specific doctrines, to dwell in the region of high con- 
templation rather than of simple explicit statement of truth, 
and sometimes, also, to hang more or less loosely by the 
written Word as an inspired and authoritative document, in 
the undue prominence it assigns to the inward essence and 
spirit. Thus every thing becomes hazy, indistinct, intangible. 
The Christian scheme is no more a clear firmament of bright 
particular stars, on which you can gaze one by one, and, in 
some measure, scan their mutual bearings one with another, 
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but rather a nebulous luminosity, bright, it may be, at the 
centre, but melting away in mists and haze on every side. 
You are refreshed and charmed, perhaps, at every step with 
- delightful trains of Christian meditation, but seldom meet 
with a single clear and distinct proposition on which you may 
take hold and feel that you have grasped a saving truth. We 
fear that there are very few intelligent readers but must agree 
with us in regarding this as painfully characteristic of much 
that has emanated from the class of writers we have now under 
review. ‘Then, secondly, and in close connection with this, 
there will be a tendency, while dwelling on wider and loftier 
views, to cast into the shade, or lose sight of, that other element 
of Christianity, which constitutes its grand peculiarity as a 
dispensation for a ruined world, and which, so long as man 
continues what he is, must remain the central principle of 
any system that is to meet his case. We-must beware lest, 
putting the question, “ How shall man’s spiritual life be un- 
folded?” for that other, “ What shall I do to be saved ?” we 
substitute a mere philosophy of religion for-a simple and 
divine salvation. Thus, while widening the circle, we shall, 
at the same time, shift the very centre of truth, and practi- 
cally substitute another gospel for the one gospel of the grace 
of God. 

The question, then, is, Do Archdeacon Hare and his friends 
in any degree fall into either or both of these dangers, 
and to what extent? We have glanced at the question 
already, but we must now devote to it a somewhat fuller and 
more careful consideration. In doing so, we shall confine 
ourselves to two main and vital points—the doctrine of the 
Atonement, and the subject of Inspiration. 

I. In connection with the mediatorial work of Christ, one 
thing is at once obvious in these writers, in common with 
others of very different tendencies, in other respects, in these 
times. We mean the increased prominence assigned to the 
incarnation of Christ, as contradistinguished from his special 
atoning work. It is the person of the Redeemer, rather than 
his propitiation, that is regarded as the cardinal theme. 
Bethlehem, not Calvary, the mystery of the nativity, rather 
than that of the passion, forms the central point around which 
the system of Christianity, as conceived by them, appears to 
revolve. We have said that these writers partake of this ten- 
dency along with many others in the present day, and there 
seems plainly something in the general course of things, for a 
considerable period past, which has been powerfully carrying 
the speculative mind of the church, both in this country and 
elsewhere, ini this direction. Perhaps as a reaction from the dry 
dogmatic formulas of a past age, this strong bent towards the 
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personal Christ, rather than to the mere doctrine of his atoning 
work, was in some measure inevitable, and the whole tendency 
of modern German theology, particularly that of Schleier- 
macher and his school, falls in with it. In this point of view, 
the disciples of Dr Newman and Dr Arnold,—of Archdeacon 
Wilberforce and Archdeacon Hare,* are fundamentally at one. 
By all alike, Christianity is regarded mainly as a new life com- 
ing to us from the person of Christ, and by virtue of our union 
to him,—only, that while the one party regard that life as 
flowing to them through the mystic channel of the sacraments, 
the other ascribe it to a living faith and a spiritual communion 
with him. The cardinal central idea in both is identical—the 
man Christ Jesus, the head of a new humanity, and the spring 
of a new life to all the members of his body. One seeks that 
life at the baptismal font or the eucharistic altar, another by 
converse with the personal Christ in the written Word or in 
the inward musings of the heart, but both seek it in the same 
sense. Not, indeed, that “the dying of the Lord Jesus” is 
lost sight of; in regard to the men of whom we speak, nothing 
could be more unjust than such a supposition; yet even when 
the stupendous scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary are most 
fondly dwelt on, it is rather the sympathy of his sufferings and 
their healing and transforming power over the heart, than 
their strict propitiatory efficacy that seems chiefly in view. 
As an instance of this, we may point to a sermon of Mr Mau- 
rice, in his “ Christmas Day and other Sermons,” on the sub- 
ject of the passion, and entitled, “Christ the Prince of Suf- 
ferers,” in which the former idea is prominent throughout, to 
the exclusion of almost any allusion to what we have been ac- 
customed to regard as the very essence of the work on the 
cross; and the same remark applies, with equal force to Mr 
Trench’s sermon on “ Sacrifice,” in his second series of Hulsean 
Lectures. In regard to Archdeacon Hare himself, there does 
appear, here and there in his writings, a greater degree of de- 
finiteness in regard to vital doctrine on this point; yet still 
the same general tendency is perceptible throughout all his 
writings, and forms one of their most marked and, to our 
mind, painful characteristics. 

Does, then, Archdeacon Hare hold, some of our readers 
may be disposed to ask, the doctrine of the vicarious satisfac- 
tion and justifying righteousness of Christ, as that doctrine 
has been held and professed by the great body of evangelical 





* This is the point of contact between two schools in many respects so widel ane 
gent, both of which have been alike deeply affected by the influence of Coleridge. 
Of the two, we should say that the High Church section have, in this matter, the best 
preserved the true proportion and balance of truth,—in illustration of which we 
would refer to the “ Sermons for the Christian Seasons, ’” published lately by Parker, 
—in many respects a high specimen of Christian homiletics, 
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divines and evangelical churches in this country? Now, it is 
to this very question that we feel ourselves unable to give any 
very distinct and peremptory answer, and it forms the main 
ground of our complaint against this whole class of writers, 
that the exceeding vagueness and generality of their state- 
ments on subjects of fundamental doctrine, leaves it often 
utterly out of the power of the reader to know for certain 
what they do hold or do not hold on the most vital points. 
With much interesting and fresh disquisition touching the 
highest matters of the faith, and many individual statements 
of great power and beauty, you seldom or never meet with 
any clear definition of the matter in hand, or any distinct propo- 
sition affirmative or negative on questions of most fundamental 
importance. This is, no doubt, in great measure the result of 
the peculiar character of their philosophy, leading them to 
eschew every thing negative, and rather to.seek for a common 
ground of truth for opinions apparently hostile, than to diseri- 
minate and decide between them; but in itself it is not the 
less perplexing and unsatisfactory to an earnest-minded in- 
quirer, who, above.all things, desires to know where he is and 
whom he is conversing with, and must almost necessarily lead 
to surmises and suspicions which may be entirely groundless or 
greatly exaggerated, but for which the writers themselves 
are in a great measure to blame. In regard to the present 
point, we can truly say that we have endeavoured to investi- 
gate the matter with much care and entire candour, and yet 
we are scarcely prepared to venture on a decisive answer. 
Unquestionably our author often uses language which would 
quite well cover the doctrine in question, and which most 
readers would certainly regard as expressing it, had they no 
reason otherwise to doubt the fact. There are -passages, too, 
from other writers, quoted in his notes with approbation, which, 
were we to ascribe all their sentiments to himself, would lead 
to the same conclusion. But we have not been able to find 
any statement so clear and unmistakable as positively to shut 
us up to that precise meaning of his words. We have endea- 
voured to subject. his writings on this point to something like 
a rigid chemical analysis, in the earnest hope of being able to 
precipitate the precious element we are in search of in a dis- 
tinct and unmistakable form, and yet we are not sure if we 
have succeeded after all. Let our readers, in illustration of 
this, very carefully consider the following paragraphs, which 
give, in a condensed form, the most satisfactory passage on 
the subject which we have been able to find in his writings. 
A reference to the book itself from which our extracts are 
taken, will show that we have not left out any thing essential. 
The italics throughout are ours:— 
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* Nevertheless, as our Lord tells us, it is indeed the Comforter,— 
nor is the name used here without its appropriate force,—who convinces 
us of the righteousness of Christ. For why? Christ's righteousness is 
also our righteousness, if we will cast away the sin of not believing in 
him, and receive his righteousness as our own by faith. He is the Lord 
our righteousness. He did not come down from heaven to lead a holy 
and righteous life for his own sake. He was all holiness and all right- 
eousness from the beginning, yea from all eternity, dwelling in the 
bosom of: the Father, full of grace and truth. But he came down to 
earth to lead a holy and righteous life for our sakes, in order that we 
might become sharers in his righteousness, and that so he might raise us 
along with himself to his Father and ours. It was for us that he was 
born: for us he went about doing good patiently and unweariedly, in 
spite of hatred and scorn and persecution ; for us he bare all the hard- 
ships and crosses of life ; it was for us that he bowed his all-holy neck 
and entered through the gates of time and space into the form of meek 
and frail humanity; for us he submitted to be tempted ; for us he over- 
came sin ; for us he allowed the shadows of death to flit over his eternal 
spirit ; for us he burst the bonds of death and rose again from the grave, 
Sor our justification, for our righteousness, that we might believe in him 
and become righteous thereby ; it was for us too that he went up openly 
to his Father and sent his Holy Spirit to convince us of his righteous- 
ness ; for us also does he ever sit, the Sun of Righteousness, in the 
heavens. When the sun rises to convince the world of light, he does 
not keep his light to himself; he does not journey through the sky 
merely to convince the world that he himself is light. He sheds his 
light abroad on all that will unfold themselves to receive it; he pours 
it into them, that they may have it in themselves, and manifest it to 
each other, and behold it in each other. So too does the Sun of 
Righteousness. His righteousness spreads from the east to the west ; 
it fills the heavens and covers the earth. On all who will open their 
hearts to receive it, he sheds it; for their sakes he-gained it; and he 
pours it out abundantly upon them.”—Mission of the Comforter, 
pp- 102, 103. 

“In like manner, if the conviction of righteousness which the Spirit 
works in us were merely the conviction of God’s righteousness and of 
Christ’s, we could only fall to the ground with awestruck, palsied 
hearts ; we could no more venture to look upon Christ than the naked 
eye can look upon the sun. But when we are thoroughly convinced 
that Christ's righteousness is our righteousness, the righteousness which 
he purposes to bestow upon, mankind; that he came to fulfil all right- 
eousness, not for his own sake, but for ours, in order that he might 
give us all that we lack, out of his exceeding abundance ; then indeed 
a bright ray of joy and comfort darts through the heart, startling the 
frost-bound waters out of their year-long sleep.”—Jbid. 104, 105. 

“There are those who are sinking, like Luther, under a crushing 
sense of sin, before a sense of the forgiveness obtained by the righteous- 
ness of Christ dawns upon them.” . . . . “ The forgiveness which an 
all-righteous Saviour has procured for us.” —Ibid. 107. p 

“It is absolutely necessary that we should be brought to this convic- 
tion of our sinfulness before we can discern our need of a righteous~ 


NO. V. 2G 
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ness which is not our own, but is to descend upon us from abore.” —Ibid. 
107. 

“ We must feel that without him we can do nothing; that through 
our sin we have cast ourselves out from the presence of God ; we must 
feel that the law is placed like the flaming sword at the east of the 
garden, turning every way, writing the sentence of condemnation 
against every deed and word that issues from the heart of man, and 
thus keeping the way of the tree of life ; we must feel that we neither 
have nor can have any righteousness of ourselves to justify ourselves ; then 
alone shall we be brought to yearn for, then alone shall we be convinced 
by the Comforter of the righteousness of Christ.”—Jbid. pp. 107, 108. 

“ Their righteousness (that of Paul, John, &c.) can be of no avail to 
us ; it cannot help us out of our sins.”—ZIlid. p. 105. 

“ Whereas the belief in the righteousness of Christ is the means by 
which we are to be raised out of our sin, and to receive justification in 
the sight of God.” —ZJbid. p. 105. 


We have said that the above are the fullest and clearest 
statements which we have been able to find in our author's 
writings, in regard to the way and ground of a sinner’s justi- 
fication and acceptance with God. There may be other pas- 
sages more satisfactory which we have overlooked, and if so 
we would rejoice to be set right. Meanwhile, however, we 
are very sure that the above is at least a fair specimen of his 
general way of handling matters of vital and fundamental 
doctrine. Onthe one hand, it is evident that many of the 
expressions employed, and much in the general strain of the 
whole passage, would quite well harmonise with the strictest 
views of the received orthodox doctrine of the vicarious obe- 
dience and sufferings of Christ ; ¢.9., “ Christ’s righteousness 
is also our righteousness, if we receive his righteousness as our 
own by faith;” “‘we become sharers in his righteousness ;” 
“for us” he lived, died, rose, &c., even “for our justification, 
for our righteousness, that we might believe in him and be- 
come righteous thereby ;” “‘ on all who will open their hearts 
to receive it he sheds” this righteousness ; “for their sakes 
he gained it, and he pours it out abundantly upon them ;” 
“the forgiveness obtained by the righteousness of Christ,” 
“the righteousness which our all-righteous Saviour has pro- 
cured for us.” So far all seems well, and might almost satisfy 
the requirements of the most jealous orthodoxy, as a full ex- 
pression of its cherished doctrine of vicarious satisfaction and 
imputed righteousness. But the question is, Does the lan- 
guage necessarily bear that construction? May not the ques- 
tion still be asked, In what sense and to what effect is 
Christ’s righteousness raade ours? Is it by what divines have 
ealled imputation, or by impartation or infusion? Is it his 
righteousness considered in itself, or a thing once for all 
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finished and complete, that is given to us and so regarded 
and treated as our own? or, is it that righteousness as com- 
municated to us, wrought by a kind of assimilative process in 
ourselves, that becomes the ground of our acceptance? There 
are several expressions in the above passages which would 
rather tend to make the latter interpretation probable, as, 
when he speaks of the efficacy of Christ’s righteousness as 
consisting in this, that it is “the means by which we are 
raised out of our sins,” in contradistinction from that of Paul, 
John, &e., which “ cannot help us out of our sins.” Again, a 
little further on he speaks of the righteousness which justifies 
us as “springing from the root of faith,” and therefore “ not 
ours, but Christ’s,”—language which certainly seems to speak of 
the righteousness in question as a thing existing subjectively 
in ourselves, though flowing directly from Christ, and through 
faith in him, and on that account called his. Christ’s righteous- 
ness, then, according to this view, does not justify us simply 
as being accepted on our behalf and Jaid to our account, but 
as it is really communicated to us and existing subjectively in 
ourselves. In-other words, the ground of our justification, 
strictly speaking, will not be Christ’s righteousness itself, but 
rather our righteousness derived from his, and on that aceount 
called his. “That indeed the righteousness of Christ has this 
transforming and vivifying power whenever truly apprehended 
by faith,—that, in the case of every genuine disciple, it is not 
only given ¢o him, but wrought in him ; that in technical theo- 
logical language it never is imputed to any one without being 
imparted also, we fully admit and maintain ; but what we com- 
plain of in Archdeacon Hare is, that he speaks throughout in 
language which tends to confound these ideas together, so as 
to leave it uncertain whether it is Christ’s own righteousness 
that justifies us, or our righteousness derived from him and 
“ springing from faith,” or both together. As a striking ex- 
ample of this, we would quote the following passage, in which 
the author is summing up the whole office of faith in this 
work of receiving the righteousness of Christ, but in which, 
were it not for the connection, we should certainly have con- 
cluded that the subject in hand was not the justifying efficacy, 
but the sanctifying and transforming power, of faith :— 

“ For what is our righteousness when it comes to us through faith ? * 
It is not ours but Christ’s, and every thing that is Christ’s is well- 
pleasing in the sight of God. By faith we pass out of this world 
of sense. By faith we put off our carnal nature and put on a new 
spiritual nature, through which we shall not be found naked. By 
faith we receive the power to cast away our sins, and to live a life of 
holiness and love. Through faith giving ear to the voice of the Com- 


* Or, as he otherwise expresses it, “ springs from the root of faith.” 
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forter, the evil spirit is driven out of us, as he was driven by the harp 
of David out of Saul. Through faith we are lifted out of ourselves. 
Through faith we cease to be specks of foam dashed along the furrows 
of the homeless waves. Through faith we become members of the 
everlasting body of Christ; the spirit of Christ passes into us, and 
thus in the fulness of time we too shall go with him to the Father.” * 


The passages which we have as yet given refer, it will be 
observed, almost exclusively, to the positive obedience of 
Christ, and its efficacy in the justifying of a sinner before 
God. It may be desirable, however, to refer more particu- 
larly, for a’ moment, to that which, in the orthodox evangeli- 
cal theology, constitutes the grand atoning element, his vica- 
rious sufferings and death. On this point, we lament to say, 
the writings of our author and his friends are still more unsa- 
tisfactory. The language used in regard to the justifying 
righteousness, is clear as a sunbeam compared with that which 
they employ in reference to what we regard as the transcen- 
dent and life-giving mystery of the faith. We shall have room 
only for one or two brief extracts; but they shall be taken 
from a source to which, as a test of any man’s religious teach- 
ing, there can be no possible exception—his popular parochial 
sermons. Surely, if anywhere we might expect a clear utter- 
ance of all his heart in regard to that which constitutes con- 
fessedly the very life and soul of Christianity, we should look 
to find it in those plain, homely discourses, in which he pro- 
claims the message of eternal life in the ears of simple cot- 
tagers in the parish church of Herstmonceux. The following, 
then, is an extract from such a discourse, delivered apparently 
on Good Friday, and on the very subject with which we are 
now dealing, “the end of Christ’s coming,” and especially his 
death upon the cross :— 

“ As his life was totally unlike that of other men, so was his death. 
He did not live for himself, or to himself, nor as one of many ; nor did 
he die so. He died as he had lived, wholly for mankind, and to God 
—for the salvation of mankind, according to the determinate counsel 
and ordinance of God. Therefore that which he declared to be fin- 
ished, when he was about to give up the ghost, must have been the 
great work to work which he came into the world, and which was 
wrought by him and in him for all mankind. It must have been the 
work which, when sacrifice and burnt-offerings, and all things else, 
were found unavailing to reconcile man to God, he said that he 
came to do, and that he was content to do it with his whole heart.” 


So far, then, all is well. He lived for us, and he died for 
us, to reconcile us to God. But, then, we ask again, in what 
sense and to what effect? Were those sufferings on the cross 
really penal sufferings, endured in our room, as the punishment 


* Mission of the Comforter, p. 109. 
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of our sins, and thus expiating, because exhausting, our curse ? 
—or only, as a disciple of Schleiermacher would phrase it, the 
necessary and crowning consummation of a life of entire obe- 
dience and self-sacrifice, which itself constitutes, from first to 
last, the one redeeming atoning act,—the perfecting of his jus- 
tifying obedience by suffering? We must say, that the fol- 
lowing sentences, which occur in close connection with the 
foregoing, and are explanatory of them, seem to us to bear too 
close a resemblance to the latter view :— 

‘“* All he came to do by action had already been finished. But his 
greatest trial was still awaiting him ; his work was still incomplete. 
The hour of the power of darkness, as he himself calls it, was still to 
come. His great work was to be completed and made perfect, as every 
truly great work must be, by suffering; for no work can be really 
great, unless it be against the course of the world, in unison, indeed, 
with the order of the world, as constituted by God, but against that 
order as perverted by sin, unless it be an endeavour to correct this per- 
verted order, and to re-establish the right one ; nor unless we manifest 
our own sense of its greatness by our readiness to give up our own per- 
sonal interests and pleasures, and comforts, and to endure hardship 
and pain, and bereavement, and death itself, for the sake of its accom- 
plishment. Thus it was, by losing his own life, in every possible way ; 
by the agony in the garden, by the flight and denial of those whom he 
had chosen out of the world to be his companions and friends,—by 
the mockery and cruelty of those whom his goodness and purity ren- 
dered more bitter against him,—by the frantic and murderous cries of 
the people whom he had loaded with every earthly benefit, and whom 
he desired to crown with eternal blessings, and by the closing sufferings 
on the cross, that Jesus was to gain his own life, and the everlasting 
life of all who will believe on him.” 


There is obviously nothing here which necessarily implies 
the idea of penal suffering in the orthodox sense, or any thing, 
in short, beyond Schleiermacher’s doctrine of obedience per- 
fected in suffering, and glorified by it. Considered in this 
view, the sufferings of Christ, transcendent as they are in 
perfection and glory, are not in their nature essentially differ- 
ent from those which are accomplished in his members. As 
his life and death was one act of perfect obedience and self- 
sacrifice, so, according to their measure, and according as they 
live by faith in him, are theirs. Accordingly, our author, a 
little further on in the same sermon, proceeds :— 


“The work which Christ on this day finished for us was wrought 
with the intent that it should also be wrought in us by him, and by us 


-for him. As all God’s words and works are at once universal and 


individual, embracing the whole order of things, and applying to every 
single member of it, so the work which our Saviour finished on the 
cross was finished at once for his whole church, and for every single 
member of that church, and is to be finished in and by his whole 
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church and in and by every single member of it. Yes, my brethren, 
the work which Christ finished on the cross was finished for every one 
of you, and is to be finished by him in every one of you, and by every 
one of you for him.” * 


There is a sense, of course, in which these statements will 
be admitted by all, and in which they convey a truth precious 
alike to every genuine follower of Christ. In one aspect of 
them, the life and death of Jesus is the type and pattern, as 
well as the spring, of a similar warfare and victory, to be ac- 
complished in each of his living members, who in this sense 
are in very deed predestinated to be conformed unto the image 
of his Son. Thus we suffer with him, overcome with him, 
reign with him, bearing about with us in the body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, that his life also may be made manifest in 
our mortal body. We cling to this blessed truth, and would 
feed on it in the hidden communion of the heart with as fer- 
vent and adoring a faith as those do who make this the all in 
all of Christianity. But we protest against it as a whole ac- 
count of the work of Christ upon the cross, or of our interest 
and share in it ; and we maintain, in harmony, we believe, with 
the clearest utterances of the Divine Word, that there is an- 
other sense, and one still more profoundly precious to the con- 
science of man, in which the Redeemer’s sufferings stand peer- 
less and alone, admitting of no imitation and needing no repe- 
tition. In the discipline of suffering, and the victory of faith 
and patience, he has had and will have many followers; but 
in the path of penal and expiatory sorrow, he hath trod the 
winepress alone, and of the people there were none with him. 

All this, we would fain hope, our author would not deny ; but 
certainly it is not contained in the above passage, or, so far as 
we can see, in any part of the sermon from which we have 
quoted—a sermon, be it remembered, on the express subject 
of the end of Christ’s sufferings, addressed to a plain congre- 
gation on a day consecrated to the remembrance and contem- 
plation of the great mystery of redemption. If our author 
holds this doctrine in. his heart, in the full orthodox sense, it 
is plain, at least to us, that it is sadly overshadowed and cast 
into the background by other views, precious, indeed, in them- 
selves, and necessary to a full exhibition of the Christian sys- 

* Sermons preached in Herstmonceux Church. Second vol. pp. 387, 389, 391, 392. 

We wish we could have found room for the whole passage, but we believe we have 
not omitted any thing essential to do full justice to our author's views. Let the 
reader who wishes to prosecute this subject compare this sermon with Maurice's on 
the “ Prince of Sufferers,” already referred to; Trench’s lecture on “ Sacrifice,’? in 
the Hulsean Lectures; and the sermon on “ The Crucifixion’’ (also a Good Friday 
sermon), in Kingsley’s Village Sermons, and he will discern the same general ten- 
dency on this head pervading them all,—the tendency to regard the last sufferings of 
Christ in connection with his whole life, and as its crowning and perfecting act, rather 


than as possessing in themeelves a distinctly penal nature and peculiar expiatory 
virtue. 
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tem, but which have grown in his mind, and that of his school, 
to a too exclusive and hurtful predominance. We some- 
times feel, in lingering over these pages, as if we were gazing 
on the setting sun, and as if the rich glow of evangelic thought 
and feeling that is diffused over them were only the parting 
hues of a bright day, soon to be followed by a dark and cheer- 
less night. But we would fain and fondly cling to’a better hope. 

Upon the whole, then, while we are not prepared to charge 
Archdeacon Hare with a clear and decided divergence from 
the received orthodox belief on this vital subject, we are, we 
think, fully warranted in complaining of an exceeding vagueness 
and incertitude on the whole subject. When we have said this 
we have made a charge sufficiently serious. Any vagueness or 
uncertainty of view in regard toa matter so infinitely moment- 
ous as the nature of the great propitiation, must constitute a 
grievous flaw in any theology in which it exists. It cannot 
stand alone. It must injuriously affect more or less our whole 
conceptions of the system of divine truth. An error or de- 
fect in a matter of subordinate importance may exist in the 
mind without danger to any vital interest of faith or holiness; 
but a disease at the heart must work, and just to the degree 
in which it is itself serious, with baneful effect on the whole 
body of Christian truth and life. Our views of God, of sin, of 
the law, of conversion, of the workings of nature and of grace, 
will take their colour more or less from the conceptions we 
have formed of this great central article, which sheds light 
upon them all, and is illustrated reciprocally by them, and 
therefore any material unsoundness here must give a new 
character to the whole revelation of God, and tend, so far as 
it goes, to change into another gospel the one everlasting gospel 
of Christ. For this reason we cannot but regard the defect 
we have been pointing out as a very painful feature in the 
writings of this school, and such as must render them a most 
unsafe regimen for such of our earnest and genial youth as are 
disposed to yield them any thing like an entire or paramount 
admiration. * 

* Those who are at all acquainted with modern German theology will not need 
to be told how closely the tone and —~ of the above passages resemble that of 
the school of Schleiermacher. With nim, too, the pore. of Christ is the grand 
central vivifying principle. The mystical union is the all in all of theology and of 
the Christian life. By that union we obtain spiritual life, and by the continuance 
and growing intimacy of that union in the inward fellowship of the spirit that life 
is sustained, developed, perfected. He himself, too, in his person and his life, is our 
righteousness, and we are justified and accepted simply as his members. His whole 
existence on earth was one redeeming, atoning act in our behalf, and his sufferings 
and death possessed no peculiar’virtue, save as the crowning and consummating act 
of such a life of entire obedience and sublime self-sacrifice as he led for us in the 
flesh. His death, then, was not a satisfaction to divine justice in any proper sense, 
but his whole earthly course in life and death was a sacrifice of obedience well- 


pleasing to God—according to Schleiermacher’s own formula, a satisfactory substi- 
tution. Thus it will be seen, that in regard to the mystical union, and the positive 
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For ourselves, we declare for the clear, strong, assured 
utterance of our old theology on this and other fundamental 
truths. In a matter which touches the very question of a 
sitner’s hope before God, nothing can meet the urgent exigen- 
cies of the soul but a clear, express, categorical deliverance. 
Here any thing like an uncertain sound is inadmissible. Men 
must have something solid to grasp and to hang by as for 
their lives. God’s message to the world must be delivered in 
language which all men can understand ; it must consist of 
announcements, not dim and shadowy speculations. In this re- 
spect the old evangelism has been well tried, and has not been 
found wanting. For three centuries it has constituted the 
very pith and marrow of whatever was living and strong in the 
Reformation churches, the spring of all the mighty energies 
they have put forth in behalf of souls and of the world. The 
most affecting, the most satisfying, the most spirit-stirring of 
all messages ever addressed to men, this old story of the cross 
has stirred the spirits and won the hearts of men of every 
varied class and character. In university churches, amid 
simple rural flocks, amid thieves and thimbleriggers in Moor- 
fields, among strong iron-sinewed men around mines and pit- 
mouths, arrested thousands have hung upon its proclamations, 
and bowed heart-stricken beneath its power. It has melted 
hearts, awakened and healed consciences, roused dormant 
energies, “ created a soul” within the breasts of the most dull 
and apathetic. It has indeed been the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that has believed it, wherever its glad tidings 
have been carried and preached in living words by earnest 
men; and sorely do we fear that if the company of its 
preachers shall pass away, it will be but ill-compensated by 
those vague generalities, blended as they may be with much 
delightful evangelic thought, which it seems to be the tendency 
of the times to substitute in its place. 

Weare willing, indeed, to believe that some of those against 
whom we thus complain are themselves better than their own 
theology. We know well, and it is often an immense comfort 
to remember it, that saving truth is often implicitly held and 
lived on to a much larger extent than it is explicitly enunciated, 
or even clearly confessed, to one’s self,—held, as it were, in 
solution, as an unseen though real element of life within their 


justifying righteousness of Christ, his views approach comparatively near to the 
orthodox view ; the point of diverg —a divergence wide as the poles asunder—is 
in the matter of the expiatory virtue of his sufferings. It is remarkable enough to 
find in our author and his friends the same comparative clearness in regard to the 
two former points, and a vagueness scarcely distinguishable from his doctrine in 
regard to the latter. In other points, such as the office and work of the Holy Spirit, 
their sound views of the doctrine of the Trinity raise them, of course, immeasurably 
above the level of his theology, and this may perhaps act as a conservative principle 
to preserve them from some of his worst errors. 
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hearts; but in such a case men will usually be better than 
their disciples, and that which in the fathers was only a de- 
fect or vague incertitude, will, in the children, issue in a total 
renunciation of the most vital and saving truths. 

II. We have already seen that a certain laxity of view, in 
regard to the authority and inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, was a result antecedently not improbable in the case of 
writers marked by the general tendencies we have ascribed to 
our author and his friends. The habit of regarding the 
Christian economy mainly in the light of an educative system, 
and contemplating it in a subjective rather than in an objec- 
tive point of view, almost necessarily leads to our fixing our. 
eyes rather on the general spirit and bearing of the sacred 
writings, and on the great central facts which they historically 
establish, than on their positive and distinct discoveries. To 
such an one, the conviction of the entire infallibility of each 
separate statement in the Bible will obviously be much less a 
matter of felt necessity, than to him who, regarding the 
Divine Word pre-eminently in the light of a message from 
God to 4 ruined world, receives every sentence as a voice from 
heaven, and builds upon it as the very foundation of his hope 
for eternity. In short, the whole religious scheme of these 
writers is far less dependent for its support on the letter of 
the written Word, than that of the great body of evangelical 
divines in this country, and therefore naturally, and almost in- 
evitably, hangs more loosely by it.* Then, again, the Platonic 
cast of mind which more or less characterises all this school, 
leading them to receive all truth rather as commending itself 
to their intuitive reason than as authenticated by any outward 
authority, falls in with the same tendency, and contributes to 
render the relation between the Bible and Christianity less - 
direct, intimate, and necessary than it ever must be in the 
view of those who build their whole faith and hope on its ex- 
plicit testimony, as the immutable and eternal rock of truth. 
Thus, judging even a priori, we might have been warranted, 
without any breach of charity, in regarding these writers with © 
some measure of solicitude as regards this important point, 
and scarce expecting from them a very certain sound in regard 
to a matter which the great body of religious men in this country 
regard as deeply affecting the very foundations of the faith. 


* This close connection between the prominence of objective doctrine in any sys- 
tem, and the views of inspiration held by its adherents, may be illustrated by the 
whole course of theological speculation in Germany in recent times, The more en- 


“tirely subjective that theology has been, the lower, generally speaking, have been its 


views of the authority of the Divine Word, insomuch that an ascending scale of doc- 
trine, from Schleier her to Olsh and Hengstenberg, might serve almost equall 
well for ascale of inspiration. The left and the right hold equally good under both 
heads ; and the middle school (represented by Nitsch, Neander, Tholuck) under the 
one category, is equally the middle school under the other. This is surely not acci- 
dental, but the result of a deep connection in.the nature of things. 
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As regards Archdeacon Hare himself, however, we are not 
left to vague conjecture or antecedent probabilities. He has 
given forth various statements of opinion on the subject, in 
some of his recent writings, which have not a little startled 
the Christian public, and led to a very widespread feeling of 
anxiety as to the opinions actually held by him on this vital 
matter. The very vagueness and generality of the statements 
in question has tended greatly to increase this feeling, and 
has, at the same time, led to exaggerated statements, and in- 
jurious surmises, on the part of others, which we deeply de- 
plore, but for which he is himself in some measure to blame. 
The consequence is, that a good deal of dust and confusion 
has been raised in the public mind around the whole facts of 
the case, and a general apprehension become prevalent of 
serious error in regard to vital truth being entertained in that 
quarter, without any distinct idea as to what the nature or 
amount of that error may be. In these circumstances, we think 
we shall be doing an acceptable service, both to Mr Hare 
and the public, by stating, as clearly and as fairly as a candid 
examination of his writings shall enable us to do, exactly how 
the matter stands. The general misgiving, then, in regard 
to the views of this author respecting inspiration, seems to be 
traceable mainly to the following sources :-— 

(1.) The general tone and character of his biography of 
John Sterling, in which many have thought the author’s affec- 
tion for his friend has been allowed to give the whole work too 
much the air of an apology for the man. He does not, in- 
deed, make light of the errors of his friend; on the contrary, 
he mourns over him in bitterness of soul, and with a touching 
eagerness lays hold of and treasures up the first faint signs of 
the reviving convictions of better days, even as a mother trea- 
sures up the last hopeful words of a beloved child ; still, he 
does not condemn those errors in the tone of one who felt that 
all serious speculative error springs, more or less, from a moral 
source, and, therefore, itself involves a moral crime. Besides, 
many will complain that, while the poison is presented in 
abundance in the writings of the subject of the memoir, the 
antidote is not provided in sufficient measure by the author. 
Throughout, we have presented to us the spectacle of a gifted 
mind, whose whole convictions, in regard to the authority of 
the Divine Word, and of every thing that is vital and preci- 
ous in its contents, one by one give way, until, at last, he 
sinks into an abyss of utter scepticism,—and all this without 
being accompanied, on the part of his biographer, by such a 
full, ‘clear, and satisfactory exposition of his own views in 
regard to the momentous matters in question as might afford an 
effectual safeguard to the young and inexperienced reader. 
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This is, we think, a very serious defect, and gives an unsatis- 
factory character # the whole work, the feeling of which only 
increases as you advance towards the last line. On the sub- 
ject of inspiration, more especially, every thing is left vague 
and undefined. Throughout, we feel that the author, to a 
certain extent, sympathises with the doubts and difficulties of 
his friend in regard to the matter; but how far those feelings 
have prevailed in his own mind, and to what positive result 
they have led, he nowhere gives us the means of determining. 
Thus he lays himself open to all sorts of unfavourable sur- 
mises, and puts it in the power of his antagonists to identify 
him with the opinions of his friend almost to any extent which 
a suspicious or unfriendly criticism;may assign. How much 
painful uncertainty, and, possibly, undue alarm, might have 
been saved by an explicit and frank declaration, on our 
author’s part, of the views he actually holds ! 

(2.) Certain strong and somewhat contemptuous expressions 
of dissent from the views on the subject generally prevalent 
among British Christians. Thus, he speaks of Sterling’s views 
of inspiration having been unfavourably influenced “ by the 
exaggerated importance ascribed in our popular theology to 
certain ignorant, uncritical, baseless assumptions concerning literal 
inspiration.” * Again he says, in regard to Sterling, he had 
grown “to regard an intelligent theory of inspiration and of 
the relation between the Bible and the faith which it conveys, 
as the most pressing want of our church. That it is a most 
pressing one is, indeed, certain, and such it has long been 
acknowledged to be by those who meditate on theology.” 
In another work, he quotes, with apparent approbation, a 
sentence from Ackermann, in which the popular views of 
plenary inspiration are treated with something like levity, 
as putting the writers of the Bible in the position of “drawers 
wherein the Holy Ghost puts such and such things,”—thus 
making “ their recipiency, with reference to the Spirit inspir- 
ing them,” merely “ that of a letter-box.” { But, while thus 
strongly dissenting from the views of his brethren, he nowhere 
gives us any clue to the character of his own sentiments on 
this confessedly vital subject. ‘“ Of course,” he says, in reply 
to some strictures in the English Review, “I shall not be 
tempted by the reviewer's defiance to enter into a discussion 
on the inspiration of the Scriptures. He fancies that the only 

* Life of John Sterling, p. 130. + Ibid. 

* t+ See, however, the whake passage in “ The Mission of the Comforter” (p. 300, 2d 
edit.), in which it will be seen that the subject in hand is rather the mode of inspiration 
than the amount. The idea, however, on which so much stress is laid by this and 
other writers, of inspiration being dynamical, not mechanical, has been very often 
made the groundwork of a very low theory on the latter and far more momentous 


question. After all, the real question is not the mode of inspiration, but the extent 
and the actual result,—whether a fallible or an. infallible revelation of the will of God. 
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reason why those who cannot adopt the popular view on the 
subject do not straightway promulgate another view, is per- 
sonal fear. Having his own opinions ready cut and dried, as 
he received them from his teachers, he cannot conceive why 
others should find any difficulty in the formation and exposi- 
tion of theirs, on this mysterious and delicate subject. He 
does not understand how they should hesitate to bring forward 
what they feel to be immature and imperfect, nor how they 
should shrink from the shock it would be to many pious per- 
sons, if they. were led to doubt the correctness of their notions 
concerning the plenary inspiration of every word in the Bible.”* 
The above, then, comprise about the sum-total in the way of 
direct and explicit statement on this momentous subject which 
we have been able to find in Archdeacon Hare’s writings. It will 
be seen that they are entirely negative,—rejecting, unhesitat- 
ingly, the views now prevalent in this country as utterly un- 
tenable, but substituting no better and securer theory in their 
place. We can, indeed, entirely sympathise with the feeling 
expressed in the closing words of the last quotation, and which 
must make every wisé man ponder well before, in any case, he 
rudely tear up even the groundless prejudices which have be- 
come bound up with the very faith and Christian life of a 
people. We honour that feeling, and give to our author the 
fullest credit for being actuated by it; but we think he might 
have considered that the shock from which he shrinks has been 
already given by the manner in which he has dealt with the 
subject, and to a degree, probably, much greater than if he 
had given a clear and explicit exposition of his own views. 
We very much doubt if the most “immature and imper- 
fect ” statement of the general principles he holds on this vital 
matter which would be likely to emanate from his pen, could 
tend so painfully to disturb the minds of pious men, as such 
bare assertions as he has made of the baselessness of the views 
which they have hitherto held sacred. To be told of the in- 
security of the ground on which you stand, must, in any case, 
give a certain shock; but the shock will be greatly lessened if, 
at the same time the alarm is raised, some indication is also 
given of the region where a better and firmer footing may be 
found. Let us not be misunderstood. We do not say that 
Archdeacon Hare was bound, in the circumstances, to come 
forward with a complete theory of his own to supplant those 
which he had denounced as unsatisfactory. A person may 
well feel the want of such a work, and yet not recognise in 
himself either the capacity or the call to supply it; but we do 
think that while openly proclaiming his conviction of the base- 


* “ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour,” &c., p. 26. 
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lessness of the prevailing view, it was his duty, and especially 
in connection with such a subject as that of Sterling, to have 
indicated, at least generally, the ground which he himself con- 
siders tenable, and thus given to those who should follow him 
in rejecting the common theory some idea of the direction in 
which they might find rest for the soles of their feet. 

The facts, then, in regard to this painful subject seem to be 
briefly these: Archdeacon Hare rejects the doctrine of the 
plenary inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, as held by the 
great body of religious men in this country ; he regards that 
doctrine as wholly untenable ; he considers the substitution 
of another, and an “ intelligent ” theory on the subject, in place 
af that now prevalent, to be one of the most pressing wants of 
the times; his views, then, diverge more or less from those 
which so many thousands of his countrymen hold sacred; but to 
what extent—whether only by a difference comparatively small, 
or by the widest possible gulf of separation—he nowhere 
affords us the means of determining.* Such seems the simple 
truth; and it is important both for Archdeacon Hare himself, 
and for the public, that it should be distinctly known precisely 
as It is. 

Into the subject of inspiration itself, we have, of course, no 
intention of entering in this place. It is a large subject, and 
one which must again and again occupy a prominent place in 
the pages of this Journal. We are, we believe, fast entering 
on an epoch in the church’s course when this great argument 
must be taken up anew, and when it will become every where 
the one absorbing question of the day. Apart altogether from 
the inevitable influence of the German theological literature, in 
bringing every aspect of thesubject under the view of the English 
mind—an influence which must every day increase—eyery thing 
in the theological tendencies of the times in our own country is 
evidently working in the same direction. The same spirit of 
inquiry which labours to penetrate to the heart of every other 
question, will sound the foundations of this the most important 
of all. From this impending struggle we cannot escape even 


* Were we to venture a conjecture we should gather from the whole spirit and 
strain of our author's writings, that his position in regard to this subject must be very 
near that occupied by the middle German school of Neander and Tholuck. We have 
no ground, we fear, for placing him at a higher point ; while on the other hand his 
whole views of the Spirit’s work, and the plenitude of his power poured out on the 
apostles, together with the reverential and healthy tone in which he himself habi- 
tually deals with the letter of the Word, seem to forbid our assigning him a lower. 
His very holding the orthodox doctrine of the Holy Ghost necessarily places him far in 
advance of Schleiermacher, and in the direction of his sounder and more advanced dis- 
ciples. It is possible, however, that our author may be on this point a close follower 
of his great master Coleridge, as his views are developed in his “ Confessions of an In- 
quiring Spirit.” In that case the result would not be greatly different, as Coleridge’s 
view of the amount of inspiration, (laying out of account his peculiar theory about 


pao Au lies very much about the position we have conjecturally fixed for our 
author. : ; 
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if we will. No cordon sanataire can avail to protect the sacred 
preserves of our ancestral orthodoxy from the inroads either 
of homebred heresies, or theories of foreign growth. By no 
mere defensive wall, whether of ignorance, or prejudice, or 
simple denunciation, can the contagion of error be withstood, 
any more than you could by such means beat back the advance 
of the cholera or the plague. The citadel of the truth can be 
maintained only, as of old, by the valiant defence of its faith- 
ful champions—by men who thoroughly know and have tried 
their ground, and are prepared to meet the adverse host, not 
in the worn-out armour of the past, but with weapons and a 
method suited to their times. To that warfare we ourselves 
look forward without fear or misgiving as to the ultimate re- 
sult. ‘The ordeal may be severe, but out of it the imperish- 
able and eternal Word will come forth unharmed. The splin- 
ters of human theories and partial views may crumble away, 
but the living rock will remain. Our only anxiety is, that 
the champions of our old British theology, and especially 
here in Scotland, may. be prepared worthily to bear their part 
in the impending contest. ‘To do this, we must be prepared 
to meet our adversaries on their own ground. What is warited 
now is not mere general arguments, however able and power- 
ful, in behalf of the possibility, or the necessity, or on the 
mode of inspiration, but a profound and thorough grappling 
with the positive objections on the field of modern ecriti- 
cism, which have been raised against the doctrine as held and 
maintained by us. The results of an erroneous and dangerous 
criticism can only be fully met by a truer and a deeper criti- 
cism on the other side. We are not depreciating the other 
departments of this great subject to which we have referred ; 
these will doubtless prove abundantly sufficient to meet all the 
wants of that large class who have never entered, and have no 
occasion to enter, the thorny and tangled ground on which the 
difficulties in question occur; but there are others in whose 
path these difficulties must inevitably lie, and to these no hand- 
ling of the subject can be satisfactory, which does not at least 
fairly look them in the face and take them into account. The 
very appearance of seeming to evade such questions may often 
be injurious to inquirers in a certain state of mind, while, on 
the other hand, the mere feeling that our teachers and guides 
are thoroughly conversant with the difficulties which trouble us, 
and have fully weighed and allowed for them in maturing their 
own convictions on the whole subject, has of itself an assuring 
and tranquillising effect on the young and anxious mind. 

Of Archdeacon Hare’s career as a churchman and public 
man during the stirring and eventful scenes of recent years, 
our space will not now permit us to speak at length. That 
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he has taken a deep interest in these, and that he has endea- 
voured, according to his measure and in his sphere, to bear a 
part in them, may be gathered from the titles of several of his 
occasional writings given above. Of his course, as a whole, 
in this point of view, we must speak with approbation. 
Throughout, it has been that of a conservative reformer, 
seeking to build the improvements of the present on the foun- 
dations of the past, and looking rather to the infusing of fresh 
life and energy into old institutions, than to sweeping and 
radical changes on the existing order of things. The con- 
servative element, indeed, is in him, as in most English church- 
men, in great excess, and leads him to shrink with an over- 
sensitive alarm from any thing like fundamental change, or the. 
application of abstract principles to the remodelling of old 
institutions. His whole philosophy leads him to regard the 
very life of nations and churches as so bound up with the 
order of things which has grown up in the course of ages, that 
he would shrink apparently from the hasty removal even of a 
proved and hurtful abuse, lest in cutting off too rudely the 
excrescence from the body you should inflict a fatal wound on 
the body itself. Hence his main reliance is on what he calls 
seminal reform, in opposition to radical, which he is disposed 
very much to regard as synonymous with destruction. His 
whole views, too, of ecclesiastical affairs are most injuriously 
affected by the fundamental heresy of the identity of the 
ehurch and the Christian state, which he holds in common 
with so many of the leading minds of England, and which, so 
long as it holds sway, must more or less obscure the true 
nature and glory of the church as a spiritual body, and hinder 
the application of broad and fundamental Scripture principles 
to the regulation of its affairs. Practically, however, and so | 
far as he has gone, his endeavours have been in the right 

direction. In several recent questions, as that of education, 
the necessity of a distinctively spiritual court of appeal for 
the trial of doctrine, and that great and pressing want of the 
English Church, an ecclesiastical synod, representative not of - 
the clergy only, but of the church in its true Bible sense, he 
has spoken with a decision and with an enlightened breadth of 
view most uncommon among evangelical churchmen, and which, 
were his soundness more thoroughly trusted on other points, 
would render his position and influence at this moment one of 
the most hopeful signs of the times. We have only to add, that, 
as 2 parish clergyman, and as the official head of his own arch- 
deaconry, our author’s career seems to have been most exem- 
plary, and his exertions in behalf of every good and holy work 


throughout the diocese to which he belongs, worthy of all 
praise. 
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In endeavouring now to form some estimate of the ultimate 
bearing of the theological tendencies which we have had under 
review, as affecting the highest interests of religion and Chris- 
tian truth in this land, our feelings partake of a mixed cha- 
racter. If viewed only as one element thrown into the general 
stream of evangelical Christian thought, and likely more or 
less to modify and to be assimilated by it, we could regard it 
with hope rather than with alarm; considered as a whole 
theology, or the dominant and pervading element in any theo- 
logy, we should deem it meagre and unsatisfactory in the ex- 
treme. The course of such a system, we sorely fear, would 
be a rapidly downward one. With so little solid substance of 
positive doctrine to sustain it at best, it will be very apt, in 
course of time, to dissolve into mist and thin air. A religion 
of Christian consciousness in one age is likely to degenerate in 
the next into a religion of antichristian. negation and of spi- 
ritual death.* Little as it seems to bear of the parent’s like- 
ness, rationalism is the legitimate child of mysticism, and in 
course of time, by right of hereditary descent, succeeds to its 
place. Abhorrent, from the first, of all clear enunciation of 
doctrinal propositions, it ever runs the hazard of losing hold 
of propositions, and these the most vital and soul-saving, alto- 
gether ; and thus the fire of faith and inward life, which con- 
stitutes the whole essence of this system, unfed by the fuel of 
holy truth, inevitably languishes and expires. We speak, at 
present, of a case in which this element shall be entirely 
dominant and unchecked by other counteracting influences. 
As regards our own land, and the interests of Christianity 
generally in the coming age, we would earnestly hope for bet- 
ter things. Looking back over the history of evangelical re- 
ligion, especially in this country, since the period of the Refor- 
mation, we find that it has already passed through several 
great epochs, at each of which successively it presented certain 
very marked characteristics, which continued dominant or 
exclusive for a time, and then gradually sunk down and 
blended with other elements. First, we have what might be 
called the theology of Jaw, the massive and masculine sys- 
tem of the Puritanic age. The inviolable rectitude of God ; 
the immutable sanctity of law; the infinite evil of sin, ex- 
piable only by an infinite satisfaction; the unbending and 
inexorable demands of right and duty—such were the master 
ideas of a religion which gave a stern seriousness to the visage, 


* We are aware that the whole course of theological thought in Germany, since 
Schleiermacher, may seem to contradict this. Undoubtedly, the whole tendency of 
things since his time has been from a religion almost entirely subjective to a higher 
and broader platform of doctrinal truth. But in this matter there is both an ascend- 
ing and a descending course, of which latter we have a terrible example in the transi- 
tion from the old Reformation orthodoxy to the abyss of rationalism, 
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and an iron strength to the arm of the most heroic race of men 
that have trod the soil of Britain. This forms the grand sub- 
stratum, the primary granitic foundation, of our British theo- 
logy—and has entered ever since, more or less, as an essential 
element into whatever has been “strong and holy” in the 
religious life of our land. By and by that strong race passed 
away, and the stern earnestness of that great age was followed 
by a sad reaction of utter frivolity and religious apathy. The 
eighteenth century dragged its weary length along amid a 
winter of cold scepticism and intellectual inanity, till at last 
the breath of a new spring began to stir over the land. The 
old witnesses arose again, but with a spirit and a bearing 
greatly changed. It was an age now of personal earnestness. 
It was the spirit of Baxter, rather than of Owen or of Howe, 
that had returned to the earth, and the salvation of the indi- 
vidual soul had become all in all. With a comparatively slight 
theology, and with little care of public affairs, civil or ecclesi- 
astical, it confined itself to its one blessed business, and walked 
up and down the land, surrounded, like its Master of old, by 
hanging crowds of patients, as a physician of souls. ‘“ Awake, 
thou that sleepest,” “ Flee from the wrath to come,” “ Repent, 
and be converted,” “ Now is the accepted time,”—such were 
the thrilling war-cries of that great evangelistic campaign of 
which Wesley and Whitefield led the way. That spirit is not 
yet extinct, and we trust never will be. It enters more or less 
deeply into the soul of every true minister and every living 
church—as a spirit of conversion and of religious revival, and 
gives point and intensity to all their labours in behalf of indivi- 
dual souls. Asa dominant system, however, the old Methodism 
passed away, and by a gradual transition gave place to another 
and not less interesting phase of the great evangelic prin- | 
ciple. By and by the movement became more tranquil, genial, 
practical ; addicted itself to quiet ways; submitted to rule; 
became domesticated in parsonages and rural homewalks of 
quiet usefulness; found its way even to metropolitan churches 
and university pulpits. It was, in short, the most winnin 

form of quiet, loving, sunny piety that ever visited the earth— 
not heroic in its spirit, or massive in its mould, but warm and 
true of heart, and abounding in all the fruits of righteousness 
through Jesus Christ. Dwelling mainly on the love of God, 
the Saviour’s grace, the fulness of the covenant, the glory of 
the cross, it has been as a tree planted by the waters, shelter- 
ing many with its shadow and refreshing them with its pleasant 
fruit. It was the theology of the affections, and of practical piety. 


Jt still lives, and long may it do so, to bless the land. May 


the benignant spirit of Venn, Simeon, Richmond, Bickersteth, 


linger still in the midst of us, and may their mantles fall on a 
NO. Y. 2H 
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long line of worthy successors throughout. many generations. 
It cannot be doubted, however, that the distinctive era of the 
old evangelism is passing away. It is no longer, as a few years 
ago, the dominant religious principle of the age. The evan- 
gelical life which it awakened is fast passing into other chan- 
nels, or becoming modified more or less by other influences. 
A strong current has set in in behalf of views of truth which 
had been cast somewhat into the shade during the previous 
age, and threatens for the time to give them a too exclusive 
and hurtful prominence. The person of Christ as the head of 
a new humanity, and the one spring of spiritual life to all his 
members—the direct communion of the soul with him, through 
the intuitions of the spiritual reason, and the affections of the 
heart (theologia pectoris)—these, to the disparagement often of 
every thing in the shape of definite doctrine, are the master prin- 
ciples of a theology which, since the days of Schleiermacher and 
of Coleridge, has been steadily on the advance amongst us. In 
short, the mystic element, which has ever been: more or less 
present in every living form of Christian piety, has risen to the 
ascendant, and struggles to absorb every other principle into 
itself. What then? Shall it indeed absorb every thing? and 
shall the whole heritage of precious truth won for us by so 
many struggles, and handed down with ever-increasing clear- 
ness of definition and fulness of spiritual discernment from 
age to age, pass away and give place to a vague, unsubstantial, 
dreamy pietism—without an authoritative Bible, without a 
positive creed, or with the naked article of Christus in corde 
as its all in all? We cling to a better hope. We cherish the 
confidence that this now ascendant element will be itself ab- 
sorbed by a mightier power; that what is good and true in it 
will be assimilated by the general body of living evangelical 
thought, and thus blend as a not unuseful element in that great 
stream which has already received so many tributaries, and 
which will roll on in an ever-swelling tide through all ages and 
to the utmost ends of the earth. 


Art. VIII.—Sir William Hamilton’s Attack on the Apocalypse. 


IN our article on BENGEL, in last Number, we had occasion to 
advert to a characteristic attack on the Apocalypse by Sir 
William Hamilton. But as we could not tax the patience of 
our readers, at the close of an already extended paper, with 
a detailed exposure of the paragraph in question, we had to 
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content ourselves with expressing our astonishment at so dis- 
ereditable a statement from the pen of one who, assuming a 
complete mastery of the literature of theology, had stepped 
forward to enlighten the ignorance of a cleric, and our indig- 
nation at so reckless a style of writing on sacred things. We 
now proceed to furnish what we were then obliged to withhold; 
trusting that the following pages, besides justifying the rebuke 
which we presumed to administer to the distinguished baronet, 
may do some small negative service to that majestic book, which 
has had the rare misfortune to suffer equally from the assaults 
of its enemies and the embraces of its friends, but whose ac- 
knowledged obscurities are more than counterbalanced by the 
surpassing richness of those large portions of it which speak to 
every heart, and the unmatched splendour which invests even 
its most mysterious scenes. 

The following is the statement of Sir William Hamilton to 
which we refer :—‘* How could Mr Pearson make any opinion 
touching the Apocalypse matter of crimination against Semler 
and Eichhorn? Is he unaware that the most learned and in- 
telligent of Protestant [of Calvinist] divines have almost all 
doubted or denied the canonicity of the Revelation? The fol- 
lowing rise first to our recollection. Erasmus, who may in 
part be claimed by the Reformation, doubted its authenticity. 
Calvin and Beza denounced the book as unintelligible, and 
prohibited the pastors of Geneva from all attempt at interpre- 
tation; for which they were applauded by Joseph Scaliger, 
Isaac Casaubon, [and our countryman Morus, to say nothing 
of Bodinus, &c.] Joseph Scaliger [of the learned the most 
learned], rejecting also the Epistle of James, did not believe the 
Apocalypse to be the writing of St John, and allowed only 
two chapters to be comprehensible; while Dr South [a great 
Anglican authority] scrupled not to pronounce it a book (we 
quote from memory) that either found a man mad ‘or left him 
so.”—( Discussions in Philosophy, &c., p. 506.) * 

This assault upon the Apocalypse was altogether gratuitous. 
Sir William had a sufficiently good case against his opponent— 
“the Rev. George Pearson, Christian Advocate in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge”—who, to show “the danger of abrogating 
the religious tests and subscriptions which are at present re- 
quired from persons proceeding to degrees in the universities,” 
had launched out in his pamphlet into a crude enough state- 
ment of the errors which have been broached by German 


* The words enclosed in brackets have been added, in 1852, to the original state- 


.ment as it appeared in the Edinburgh Review; showing that, though the paragraph 


has been carefully revised, it has in no respect been corrected, and that Sir William 
Hamilton, after the lapse of nearly twenty years, is in theological matters as careless 
of his reputation for accuracy as ever he was. 
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professors regarding the books of the Bible; the whole being 
wound up with the following sentence on the Apocalypse :— 
* Kichhorn pronounces the Revelations to be a drama, repre- 
senting the fall of Judaism and Paganism; while Semler con- 
demned it entirely as the work of a fanatic.” If this statement 
deserved any notice at all, as bearing on the test question, 
which we hardly think it did, it might have been enough to 
say, that the man who thus expresses what Semler has said on 
the Apocalypse must have taken his information at second 
hand; that to mix up Semler, as adverse to the canonical 
authority of the Apocalypse, with Eichhorn, who both held its 
canonical authority and published an exposition of it, was more 
like a special pleader than an impartial writer; and that, even 
admitting the case to be as stated, it was not sufficient to sup- 
port the conclusions founded upon it. This would have sufficed 
for our author’s argument, and thus far we could have gone 
heartily along with him. But so favourable an opportunity of 
showing his Apocalyptic lore, of having a thrust at the book 
itself, and relieving himself of his superfluous Ishmaelism, was 
not to be lost. Hence this strange paragraph on the Apoca- 
lypse, which we are now to take up in detail. 

1. “How,” asks Sir William, “ could Mr Pearson make 
any opinion touching the Apocalypse matter of crimination 
against Semler and Eichhorn? Is he unaware that the most 
learned and intelligent of Protestant, of Calvinist divines, have 
almost all doubted or denied the canonicity of the Revelation?” 

On this assertion we make the following remarks :—First, 
It is not true. We challenge Sir William Hamilton or any man 
to prove it. Second, Though all the authorities adduced had 
questioned or denied “the canonicity of the Revelation,” they 
are no proper representatives of “almost all the most learned 
and intelligent Protestant and Calvinist divines.” Sir William’s 
list of authorities is an absurd one for his point; for, with the 
exception of Calvin and Beza (of Erasmus we shall speak pre- 
sently), not one of those named would naturally be thought of as 
an authority in a question of this nature, a question which lay 
out of the region of their special studies. Calvin and Beza, if 
correctly reported, are entitled to great weight; but even they 
do not quite stand for all the “learning and intelligence of 
Protestant and Calvinist” theology on this question. But, 
Third, Even Sir William’s witnesses must, on his own showing, 
be put out of court, with the single exception of Erasmus. 
For, whereas the thing “doubted or denied by almost all the 
most learned and intelligent of Protestant, of Calvinist di- 
vines,” is, according to our author, the canonicity of the Re- 
velation, he brings in his witnesses to speak to quite another 
point, namely, whether people are able to understand this con- 
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fessedly mysterious book. On that point, some strong, and, as 
we think, rash things have been said by many who yet never 
questioned the canonicity of the book. When Sir William, 
therefore, introduces them to us, to inform us that they could 
make nothing of the Apocalypse, we just walk them out again, 
as useless for his purpose. One indeed—Joseph Scaliger—is 
made to speak to the authorship of the book, which comes nearer 
to Sir William’s point. But even this does not settle the question 
of its canonicity; for though, if the beloved disciple was the 
writer, its canonicity is of course established, every one knows 
that some eminent critics have ascribed this book to another 
John, who nevertheless maintain its canonicity. Thus Sir Wil- 
liam’s own witnesses are made by himself to disappear from 
the stage, with the single exception of Erasmus, of whom he 
can only say, that he “may in part be claimed by the Refor- 
mation,” having been neither a “Calvinist nor a Protestant 
divine.” 

2. What Sir William says of Erasmus is correct enough, 
that he “doubted the authenticity” of the Apocalypse. But 
the value of this doubt remains to be investigated. Here we 
shall simply translate from Beza’s Prolegomena to the Apo- 
calypse:—“ As some have long since doubted the authority of 
this book, I shall first briefly demolish the arguments usually 
employed on that side, and then state my own views. I will 
give the arguments as they have been studiously and indus- 
trivusly collected by Erasmus, whose own judgment, however, on 
this as on many other points, seems to me so wavering, that one 
cannot discover what he really thought, except that he seemed 
inclined at length to believe that some kind of authority belonged 
to this book, though not what attaches to the books which have 
been received without controversy.” With this we leave Sir 
William’s reference to be taken for what it is worth. Ona 
question of mere criticism, the opinion of Erasmus is entitled 
to the greatest weight. But those who read his arguments, 
as stated by himself, and as reported by Beza, will see at once 
that other considerations, quite as much or rather more than 
critical, influenced Erasmus in his doubts about this book; 
and we do him no wrong when we say, that on these other 
considerations Erasmus is entitled to no more weight than 
any other student of the New Testament. 

3. “Calvin and Beza denounced the book as unintelligible, 
and prohibited the pastors of Geneva from all attempt at in- 
terpretation.” This we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
a scandalous statement. It is notorious that both Calvin 
and Beza held the Apocalypse to be a canonical book. If 
Sir William did not know that, he should have let the sub- 
ject alone till he was better informed; but if he did, it was 
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most improper and offensive to say, that “ Calvin and 
Beza denounced the Apocalypse.” Even though neither of 
them had thought it could be explained, we may be quite 
certain, from their known reverence for all that they held 
to be the Word of God, that they would never “ denounce” 
it, in any legitimate sense of that term; and, therefore, we 
charge Sir William with selecting obnoxious phraseology, on 
purpose to create a prejudice against the Apocalypse through 
the aid of two of the greatest names in the Reformed Church. 
But, farther, we challenge Sir William Hamilton to produce, 
from the writings of either Calvin or Beza, a particle of evi- 
dence in support of his assertion. We do not refer here to 
the absurd statement about the prohibition issued by them 
to the Genevese pastors. That, we suppose, will be fairly 
given up as a flourish of trumpets. But we mean their 
denouncing, or even pronouncing it wnintelligible. As to 
Beza, not to speak of his running explanatory notes upon it, 
which are nearly as many and as long as on any other book 
of the New Testament, the following words from his Pro- 
legomena may suffice to put Sir William Hamilton to shame. 
After repelling the objections to its canonical authority and 
apostolic authorship, he says:—‘ As to the book itself, al- 
though I confess myself one to whom these mysteries are 
very obscure, yet, when I observe the name of the pro- 
phetic Spirit everywhere conspicuous, and perceive not the 
traces merely, but the sentiments, and even the very 
words, of the ancient prophets in this book; when I behold 
throughout clear and most magnificent acknowledgments 
both of the divinity of Christ and of our redemption ; when, 
in fine, of the predictions which it contains, some have been mani- 
Jestly fulfilled, as, for example, those relating to the destruction of 
the Asiatic churches, and to the kingdom of that harlot that sitteth 
upon the seven hills, I come to this conclusion, that it was the de- 
sign of the Holy Ghost to collect into THIS MOST PRECIOUS 
Book such of the predictions of the ancient prophets as remained 
to be fulfilled after the coming of Christ, and to add to these such 
others as he deemed to be of importance to us. Very great ob- 
security, I acknowledge, there is in them; but this is nothing 
new in the writings of the prophets, and especially Ezekiel. Far- 
ther, it is a shame that, engrossed with our own private affairs, 
we do not study these matters more attentively, and watch those 
daily evolutions of the providence of God in the administration 
of his church. In a word, the Lord, in his infinite wisdom, 
has tempered the light of the prophecies to what he foresaw 
it would be for the good of the church to know. J¢ remains, 
therefore, that men should search these mysteries of a holy God, so 
far as it is permitted and profitable, with godly fear ; but, at 
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the same time, that all, both those who comprehend, and those 
who comprehend not, the divine mysteries contained in this 
Book, should rather adore them, than, as some do, either DE- 
RIDE THEM on the one hand, or, on the other, pollute them 
with fanatical comments.” 

So much for Beza. As to Calvin, any one even moderately 
acquainted with his Institutes can rebut Sir William’s state- 
ment for himself. But we shall require to return to this ere 
we have done with Sir William’s next assertion, which, as it 
contains more misstatements than lines, and nearly as many 
as words, it will be necessary to take up piecemeal. 

4, “ For which,”—that is, for “ denouncing the Apocalypse 
as unintelligible, and prohibiting the pastors of Geneva from 


_ all attempt at interpretation,”’—* they,” Calvin and Beza, 


“were applauded by Joseph Scaliger.” 

We are sorry to be obliged to say that this is false. As to 
Beza, we challenge Sir William Hamilton to prove that Sca- 
liger applauded him for any thing whatever touching the Apo- 
ealypse. The truth seems to be that Sir William, eager to 
communicate that important piece of information about Calvin 
and the Apocalypse, which every reader of Bishop Newton's 
Dissertations on the Prophecies knows perfectly well, thought 
he could not be far wrong in letting Beza divide the honour 
with him. These reformers were such Siamese twins that any 
thing which the one did, or was said to have done, might 
safely enough be ascribed to the other, which would give him 
the benefit of two names on his side instead of one. Or, per- 
haps, our author was so accustomed to associate the one with 
the other that, having written “Calvin,” the words, “and 
Beza,” seemed a necessary adjunct, and slipped from his pen 
quite unconsciously. Be this as it may, until he shall produce 
his authority for a statement so directly in the teeth of the 
extract we have given from Beza himself, we must take the 
liberty of pronouncing it a calumnious fiction. 

But, even as respects Calvin, we challenge Sir William 
Hamilton to prove that Sealiger applauded him for prohibiting 
the interpretation of the Apocalypse,—applauded him for de- 
nouncing the Apocalypse as unintelligible,—or even applauded 
him for saying that he himself did not understand the A poca- 
lypse. All that Scaliger is ever alleged to have said is, that 
Calvin showed his wisdom in not commenting on the Apocalypse. 
Now, admitting that Scaliger said this, which we do not, and 
that the statement is entitled to all the weight which the pro- 
digious learning of Joseph Scaliger might be supposed to 


‘lend. to it—the reverse of which we shall show to be the case 


—what does it prove against the Apocalypse? Why, nothing 
but that Calvin, conscious that he was not able to throw that 
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light upon the Apocalypse which he had done upon the other 
books of Scripture on which he commented, was wise enough 
not to meddle with it. But that Calvin took credit to himself 
on this score, by no means follows from the mere fact of his 
letting it alone. He did not comment on Judges, nor on 
Ruth, nor on Samuel, nor on Kings, nor on Esther, nor on 
Nehemiah, nor on Ezra, nor on Proverbs, nor on Ecclesiastes, 
nor on the Song of Solomon. On the other hand, he appeals 
to the Apocalypse, not merely in illustration, but in proof of 
important doctrines repeatedly in his Institutes, just as he 
does to other books of canonical Scripture. And as Whitby 
and other commentators have expressly told us that diffidence 
of their own judgment in the interpretation of prophetic mys- 
teries, and not any wish to disparage that blessed book of 
Scripture, was the sole reason of their not commenting on the 
Apocalypse, why should not Calvin, who so often does honour 
to that book, have the benefit of the same explanation? If 
so, then Sealiger’s statement, supposing he uttered it, and 
allowing it all the deference which can be claimed for it, makes 
not one feather’s weight against the Apocalypse. 

But now, did Scaliger say what is ascribed to him about 
Calvin and the Apocalypse ? and, if so, is it worth a moment’s 
attention? It has been so often referred to as a thing un- 
doubted and entitled to some weight—from Bishop Newton 
down to Dr Henry of Berlin, in his Life of Calvin*—that it 
may be worth while to reduce it to its proper dimensions. 

Be it observed, then, that in Scaliger’s own published writ- 
ings there is not a word on the subject. The statement in 
question occurs in a little book entitled Scaligeriana, + a col- 
lection of his casual observations, or table-talk, on books, 
authors, and literature in general, taken down, it is said, from 
his own lips, and afterwards published. How far we can rely 
on these reported observations as having actually proceeded 
from Scaliger’s lips, or at least in the very form in which they 
are there given, we shall leave our readers to judge from the 
following account of its origin and history, which, as that of 
Hallam is inaccurate,} we shall take from an old French work, 
whose circumstantial. narrative carries internal evidence of 
substantial truth :—Two brothers of the name of De Vassan, 
French Protestants, went to Leyden to study, had daily access 
to Sealiger, and took down every thing curious which fell from 
his lips. On returning home, they turned Papists, and made 
over their collections to two persons of the name of Du Puy, 
who handed them to one Serrau, who left a copy to his son 


* Leben Johann Calvins, von Paut Henry, I. xv. 347, 348. Hamb. 1835, 

+ Scaligeriana : sive Excerpta ex ore JoserHI ScatiGERt, per F.F.P.P. The copy 
before us is the second edition, published at the Hague, 12mo, 1668. 

t Lit. of Eur. i. 510; 
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Isaac, who gave it to M. Daillé—son of the great Daillé—who, 
for his own convenience, arranged the articles in alphabetical 
order: from him Isaac Vossius got hold of it when in Paris, 
and had it published at the Hague, under the title of “ Scali- 
geriana.”* Three years after this, there came out another 
** Scaligerana,” consisting of the collections of a Dr Vertunien, 
taken down by him while physician to two gentlemen with 
whom Scaliger then lived. These papers, after the writer's 
death, had lain in obscurity for many years, when they were 
purchased by an advocate of the name of Sigogne, and pub- 
lished, with a preface and notes by M. Le Fevre, under the 
name of “ Scaligerana prima”—by way of asserting their 
priority to the other collections which had got the start of it 
in publication, which other collections it reprinted as an ap- 
pendix, under the title of “Scaligerana Secunda,” as entitled 
only to the second place, though first issued. This last is a 
mixture of French and Latin, while the other is all Latin. + 
Such is the book from which this famous statement is taken. 

But our readers may now wish to have the statement itself. 
It occurs under the head “ Calvin,” where, after praising his 
commentary on Daniel and his Institutes, he is made to say, in 
French, “ Calvin did very well to write nothing on the Apoca- 
lypse.” After a few additional remarks in the same commen- 
datory strain, the French stops, and the Latin begins, which 
makes it doubtful whether what follows, though printed in the 
same paragraph, was not dropt on some other occasion. “ The 
Papists run down Calvin, only because they see his admirable 
genius and their own inability to come up to him as an inter- 
preter of Scripture. O, how well Calvin hits the sense of the 
prophets! None better. The genius and judgment of Calvin 
were of the first order. He was wise not to write on the Apoca- 
lypse.” 

Now, we have two alternatives to offer to Sir William Ha- 
milton regarding this reported saying of Scaliger’s—either to 
give it up, as being taken from a book which, however curious, 
can have no claim to authority, after what we have seen of its 
history; or, to adhere to it, and then take along with it, on the 
same authority, certain other sayings of Scaliger regarding the 


* See note +, preceding page. barca: 

+ Baillet’s “* Jugemens des Savans sur les jean mee Ouvrages des Auteurs,” 
Monnoyes edition (13 vols., 12mo, Amst. 1725.) The above particulars are taken from 
one of the notes with which the industrious and accurate editor has enriched the work. 
—Vol. vi. pp. 244, 245. The English Bayle takes its statement from the same source. 
—Vol. ix., art. Joseph Scaliger, 1739. ’ ’ 

t “ Calvin a tres-bien faict de ne rien escrire sur l’ Apocalypse...... Calvino Ponti- 
ficii non maledicunt nisi quando vident preclarum ejus ingenium, et tam preclare in- 
terpretari Scripturam ut ipsi non possint ejus prestantiam assequi. O quam Calvinus 
bene assequitur mentem Prophetarum! nemo melius ; erat summum ingenium et 
judicium Calvini. Sapit quod in Apocalypsin non scripsit.”—Scaligeriana, pp. 60, 61 
(ut supra.) 
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Apocalypse, which are so contradictory and senseless as to 
destroy themselves. Thus, in the “ Scaligerana Prima” he is 
made to say: “This I can boast of, that I understand all 
those predictions which are written in the Apocalypse, that 
truly canonical book, save that chapter in which ‘ woe’ is re- 
peated seven times; for I know not whether the time there 
meant be past or future.” * Now, compare with this the fol- 
lowing extract—a mixture of Latin and French—from the 
“ Sealigeriana: "—‘‘ A certain pastor of Montauban published 
a most learned commentary, in four books, on the Apocalypse, 
which Sealiger gave to Uitenbogard to read. The Syrian 
church does not acknowledge that book, though Scaliger hasa 
Syriac version of it, made by order of the Maronites, which the 
patriarch sent him. J scarcely believe the Apostle John to be the 
author of the Apocalyse. The Apocalypse was written in Heb- 
rew. .... . There was a minister at Castres who expounded 
the whole Apocalypse. . . . . . Whatever was written on the 
Apocalypse before the last forty years is worthless. [Does 
not this imply that the events of that recent period had thrown 
a new light on the whole subject, in the speaker’s view!] In 
the Apocalypse there are only two chapters which can be under- 
stood; these are very plain, nor can their meaning be disputed. 
Calvin was wise not to write on the Apocalypse.” + ‘To complete 
the mess in which these extracts leave Scaliger’s opinions on 
the Apocalypse, one has only to turn to the “ Critict Sacri” 
(that well-known voluminous collection of the most learned 
comments on the Bible), where, at Rev. xvii. 5, will be found 
a paragraph from Scaliger, in French, in which he is quoted 
as speaking of what ‘“ the apostle” says and does not say in 
that verse, as having no doubt at all about the Apocalypse 
being the production of the Apostle John! 

We may seem to have dwelt disproportionately on this small 
matter; but we thought it right, once for all, to put down that 
summary way of disposing of the Apocalypse, by reference to 
Sealiger’s reported saying about Calvin, in which, if Sir 


* “ Hoc possum gloriari me nihil ignorare eorum que in Apocalypsi, Canonico vere 
libro, prophetice scribuntur, preeter illud caput in quo ‘ve’ septies repetitur; ignoro 
enim idne tempus preterierit, aut futurum sit.”—Scaligerana Prima, p. 13. We are 
obliged to take this extract from Bishop Newton (Dissert. xxiv.), as we have not 
been able to get hold of the original, which, our readers will bear in mind, is a dif- 
ferent collection from the one first published, and which lies before us. 

+ “In Apocalypsin quidam pastor Montalbanensis eruditissimum Commentarium 
edidit quatuor librorum, quem Scaliger dedit Utembogardo legendum. Ecclesia Syriaca 
hance non agnoscit, quamvis Scaliger habeat Syriacam, que le Patriarche luy avoit 
envoyée, quam Maronite vertendum curarunt. Vix credo Joannem Apostolum 
autorem esse Apocalypseos. L’ Apocalypse a esté escrite en Hebrew...... Ilya 
eu un Ministre a Castres, qui a expose toute lApocalypse...... Quidquid ante 
quadraginta annos scriptum est in Apocalypsin, tout cela ne vant rien, Jn Apoca- 
lypsi sunt tantum duo capita que possunt intelligi, sunt valde aperta nec potest eorum 
a Calvinus sapit quod in Apocalypsin non scripsit.”—Scaligeriana, 
pp. 1¥, 11. ; 
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William Hamilton stands alone, it is only because his ex- 
travagant exaggeration of it leaves him in exclusive posses- 
sion. But, 

5. “For which”—denunciation of the Apocalypse, &¢«.— 
“they (Calvin and Beza) were applauded by Isaac Casaubon.” 

Where has Isaac Casaubon done this? He was the con- 
temporary, and perhaps the equal of Scaliger ; spent his days 
in editing and illustrating the most difficult Greek classics ; 
and, with the exception of a small Greek Testament which he 
published in 1587, with notes (which, however, go no further 
than Acts), and “ Exercitations on Sacred and Ecclesiastical 
Matters,” in reply to Baronius’s Annals, wrote nothing theo- 
logical that we are aware of. Now, in this latter work we 
have found the Apocalypse twice, at least, quoted and reasoned 
from as Scripture, in opposition to Romish doctrine; and in 
one of these the author, having dwelt upon Rev. xix. 15, 
speaks of what “the Evangelist John immediately subjoins” in 
the following verse. Until, therefore, Sir William produce 
his authority, we must class this along with his other strange 
misstatements. 

6. “‘ Forwhich he was applauded—by our countryman, Morus.” 
Alexander Morus, here referred to, was born at Castres, in Lan- 
guedoc, in 1616, where his father (the Rev. Mr More, a Scotch- 
man), was principal of a divinity college and pastor of a Pro- 
testant church. When little more than twenty, he obtained by 
comparative trial the Greek chair at Geneva, over competitors 
all nearly one-half older than himself. Three years afterwards, 
he became pastor and professor of theology in room of the cele- 
brated Spanheim, when translated to Leyden ; and under him 
the famous F. Turretin studied for several years. But supe- 
rior as were his attainments in philology in that eminently 
philological age, it was as a French preacher that he acquired 
the greatest celebrity. From Geneva he was called to a chair 
in Holland, where he got embroiled in the famous controversy 
between Milton and Salmasius, as a friend of the latter. From 
this he went to Paris as minister of the Reformed Church, 
and died in 1670. Besides sermons and expositions, he pub- 
lished several works which show his high and accurate learn- 
ing. The passages on which our author founds are probably 
two which occur in his “Calvinus,” a discourse in praise of 
Calvin, and delivered by Morus, as Rector of the College of 
Geneva, in 1648, In one of these passages he is extolling 
Calvin as an expositor above all the fathers; and having 
said that he had elucidated all the books of Scripture, from 
the first to the last, he thus continues, “ To the last, I say, 
nor do I except the Apocalypse, which he handled not, because 
by not handling it he gave the most beautiful commentary 
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upon it."—(P.13.) In the other passage he is lauding Calvin 
for his modesty and his moderation (modus). This last reigns, 
he says, in all his works; and it was this which continually 
withheld him from attempting to unravel the Apocalypse, an 
occupation with which those who are eager to display their 
ingenuity are above measure delighted.—(P. 49.) 

Now, if the reader would know what is not meant by these 
sentences, he has only to observe, first, that in his “ Cause of 
God,” or Genevese “ Exercitations” on the Authority, the Canon 
and Integrity, and the Perfection of the Scriptures, in opposition 
to the views of the Romanists (1653)—where, surely, if any 
where, we should expect to find such sentiments,—not one word 
in the direction to which Sir William Hamilton points is to be 
found; next, that once and again, in his other writings, the Apo- 
calypse is referred to just as the other books of Scripture, as 
the Word of God; and farther, that in his ‘** Notes on Certain 
Passages of the New Testament” (1661), the Apocalypse 
comes in for its share—a small share, indeed, because, as will 
be seen from the extracts just given, he did not conceive him- 
self qualified to unravel its strictly prophetical portions. 
With these facts before us, what do the extracts convey be- 
yond this, that in Morus’s day, as in ours, many had wasted 
their time and brains to no purpose, as he thought, in attempt- 
ing to open up the mysterious portions of this book ; and that 
Calvin’s moderation showed itself, as everywhere, so particu- 
larly in this, that what he was conscious he could not succeed 
in, he did not attempt? In other words, both Calvin and 
Morus had learnt what if Sir William Hamilton had attained 
to he would never have penned the paragraph in question— 
“« Non OMNIA possumus.” 

7. “ To say nothing of Bodinus, &c.” We have now reach- 
ed the last of Sir William’s laudators of Calvin and Beza for 
their disparagement of the Apocalpse. 

And who was this Bodinus? John Bodin was a French 
lawyer, who attained considerable celebrity as a literary man 
in the sixteenth century. He was born at Angers in 1530, 
and died in 1596. On his political and scientific writings the 
most extravagant praises have been lavished, and the severest 
censures pronounced, for neither his admirers nor his enemies 
knew any measure in their treatment of him. His dabblings 
in theology only revealed how ill regulated his mind was on 
divine things. His learning seems to have been of the kind 
which Festus ascribed to Paul—the abundance of it somewhat 
turned his head. We have before us his Demonomania Ma- 
gorum, which is just a mass of learned rubbish; in the appendix 
to which, so faras we had patience to wade through it, he 
seems to maintain the reality of witchcraft on what he would 
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call natural principles.* He wrote a book which he never 
dared to print, but copies of which were extensively circulated, 
consisting of a Dialogue on Religion between seven persons—t 
a Deist, a Jew, a Romanist, a Lutheran, a Calvinist, and some 
others,—in which, says the Biographie Universelle, the Chris- 
tians are always beaten in the argument, the advantage being 
given occasionally to the Jews, but mostly to the Deists. Hal- 
lam ‘conceives him to have acknowledged no revelation but the 
Jewish;” but the work just referred to, says he, “was charged 
by turns with being a Protestant, a Deist, a Sorcerer, a Jew, 
an Atheist.” 

What such a man thought of the Apocalypse, or of Calvin’s 
views of it, is not worth a moment’s consideration. But as 
Sir William’s credulity ig in this instance kept in countenance 
by Dr Henry, in his “ Life of Calvin,” it may not be amiss to 
expose the wrong that has been done to Calvin’s memory by 
the statement in question. Dr Henry gives Bayle as his 
authority for the passage in question, and Sir William probably 
found it there too;{ but wishing to see in what connection it was 
introduced, and whether any authority for the statement was 
given by Bodin in the work quoted by Bayle, we turned to the 
treatise itself, (““ An Easy Way of Acquiring a Knowledge of 
History,”) and found it in the introduction to a chapter on 
the four monarchies. This notion, says the author, of four 
empires, however universally it has been taken up by biblical 
interpreters, is an entire mistake. No doubt Daniel seems to 
say as much, and it would be impious to dispute his state- 
ments. But Daniel's obscure and ambiguous language may be 
twisted in various ways; “‘and in the interpretation of the 
prophecies, I prefer to employ the law phrase, non liquet (it 
is not clear), rather than rashly to put other people’s opinions 
upon an author in matters which I do not understand. And 
highly do I approve of Calvin's no less polite than prudent speech 
to one who asked his opinion of the Apocalypse: ‘I am quite 
ignorant, said he, frankly, ‘ what so obscure a writer means; nor 
is it yet agreed among the learned who and what he was.” § 

It is strange that Dr Henry should not only not have suspected 
any thing wrong here, but that he should have followed it up 
with this remark: “ Very characteristic of Calvin this, whose 
clear acute understanding could find nothing to work upon in this 
book, the mysterious phraseology of which required a prophe- 

* But as the Biographie Universelle says of his “Theatre of Universal Nature,” it 
is a mixture of bad physics and dangerous principles. 

+ Colloquium Heptaplomerum de abditis rerum sublimium arcanis.” 

} Dictionaire Historique et Critique. Art. CaLvIN. 

§ “ Ac valde mihi probatur Culvini non minus urbana quam prudens oratio, qui de 
libro Apocalypseos sententiam rogatus, ingenue respondit, se penitus ignorare quid 


velit tam obscurus scriptor; qui qualisque fuerit nondum constat inter eruditos.”— 
Methodus ad facilem Historiarum Cognitionem, cap. vii. p. 416, (Argent., 1699.) 
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tic insight to which he pretended not.”* Bayle’s observation 
shows more shrewdness, implying some suspicion of Bodin’s 
statement, though insinuating in his usual way a reflection on 
the authority of the canonical books. “I should like to know,” 
says he, after quoting the passage, ‘“‘ whether Calvin said this 
in any of his works, or only in conversation: I should rather 
suppose the latter than the former; for it would have been 
imprudent in a man like him to declare that it was not yet 
fixed among the learned what sort of man it was who wrote 
the Apocalypse.” + 

We have no hesitation in saying, that there is not one 
word of truth in this story; and for the best of all reasons, 
namely, that in his “ Institutes,” Calvin repeatedly quotes the 
Apocalypse, and “the Apostle John,” as its author, without 
breathing a syllable of doubt either about its canonicity or its 
authorship. We all know what stories were trumped up by 
the Romanists about Luther, Melancthon, Beza, Calvin, and 
all the reformers. No matter how malicious and how palpable 
the lie was, it served its purpose at the time; and some of 
them constitute the stock in trade of some nominal Protes- 
tants, who take an inexplicable pleasure in parading whatever 
they can find prejudicial to their character. No doubt this is 
one of these Romish forgeries. Nobody can believe it except 
those who prefer hearsay allegations to a man’s own published 
statements, or such as, like Dr Henry, take it on trust, without 
the least inquiry, from a writer whose sceptical turn it too 
well suited to pass it by, and who himself was indebted for it 
to one of the same turn of mind. 

So much for ‘ Bodinus.” 

8. “ Joseph Scaliger, of the learned the most learned, reject- 
ing also the Epistle of James, did not believe the Apocalypse 
to be the writing of St John, and allowed only two chapters 
to be comprehensible.” We have sufficiently disposed of Sea- 
liger already, and of the two comprehensible chapters by anti- 
cipation; and having nothing to do here with the allusion to 
Scaliger’s rejection of the Epistle of James, we now hasten 

* Leben Calvins, i. p. 348. 

+ Bayle, Dictionaire. Art. Cavin, p. 770. 

+ Here our author's information is taken, as before, from the Scaligeriana. If the 
learned talker uttered what is there ascribed to him, it does him no great credit. Luther 
said strong enough things about the Epistle of James, and indeed his way of testing the 
books of Scripture was sufficiently reprehensible, as is now universally acknowledged. 
But when Scaliger charged the author of this epistle with “‘ great impudence,’’—if 
indeed he did so,—the garrulous vituperator seems to have been in one of those emi- 
nently splenetic moods which were too’usual with him. The passage is as follows:— 
** Jacobi epistola plena est Judaismis; non erat recepta temporibus Eusebii. (But 
Eusebius himself quotes from it, and calls it “*the Scripture.’*) Est ab homine Cate- 
chumeno composita, quam imperitus ex omnibus aliis Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis 
Canonicis collegit; et initio habet mirum de 12 tribubus; nescio quid dicam, sed magna 


est impudentia vocasse se Jacobum qui non est.”—Scaligeriana, p. 167. The internal 
evidence here relied on against the epistle has been abundantly refuted. A difficulty 
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to the last of Sir William Hamilton’s authorities against the 
Apocalypse. - 

9. “ While Dr South, a great Anglican authority, scrupled 
not to pronounce it a book (we quote from memory) that 
either found a man mad or left him so.” 

This well-known witticism of South is here quite correctly 
reported; but as Sir William’s memory has reverted to it in 
the phraseology which Newton has rendered so familiar to his 
multitudinous readers, and in the same page of his “ Disserta- 
tions” which contains the passage about Scaliger’s commen- 
dation of Calvin, it is probable that our author has been origi- 
nally indebted for it to the popular Bishop of Bristol, rather 
than the facetious Prebendary of Westminster. “A celebrated 
wit and divine of our own church (says Bishop Newton) hath 
not scrupled to assert that that book either finds a man mad 
or makes him so.”* The remark of South to which reference is 
made occurs in the sermon on “The Nature and Measure of 
Conscience,” and is as follows: “3. Because the light of natu- 
ral conscience is in many things defective and dim, and the 
internal voice of God’s Spirit is not always distinguishable, 
above all, let a man attend to the mind of God, uttered in his 
revealed Word: I say, his revealed Word. By which, I do not 
mean that mysterious, extraordinary, and of late so much 
studied book called the Revelation, and which, perhaps, the 
more it is studied the less it is understood, as generally either 
finding a man cracked or making him so; but I mean those 
other writings of the prophets and apostles, which exhibit to 
us a plain, sure, perfect, and intelligible rule—a rule that will 
neither fail nor distract those that make use of it.”+ | On this 
passage, as quoted for the purposes of Sir William Hamilton, 
we submit the following remarks :— 

First, Supposing it to express the deliberate judgment of 
South on the canonical claims of the Apocalypse, it is absurd 
to adduce it as the verdict of “a great Anglican authority.” 
In his own line, South is inferior tonone. As a preacher, his 
intellectual power, his clearness and foree of language, his 
command of sareasm and wit, were almost unrivalled. But, 
in reckoning up the authorities on a biblical question, who 
would ever think of naming him? and, on such a point, to 
designate him as Sir William Hamilton has done would only 
be to get laughed at. 

Second, We have the best of all evidence to prove that 


in the early church as to which of the Jameses was the author of the epistle, and the 
apparent countenance given by it to the merit of works, were the sole cause of the 
early doubts about this epistle. 

* Dissert. on the Prophecies, No. xxiv. p. 2. 


+ Sermons —— upon several occasions. By Robert South, D.D. (Lond. 1845.) 
Vol. i., pp. 191, 192, 
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South never meant, by this witty remark of his, to cast the 
least reflection upon the canonical authority of the Apocalypse. 
The texts of three of his published sermons are taken from the 
Apocalypse. The subject of one of these discourses, and a 
powerful one it is, is “‘ The Happiness of being kept from the 
Hour of Temptation ;” and the text is Rev. iii. 10, “ Because 
thou hast kept the word of my patience, I also will keep thee 
from the hour of temptation, which is coming upon all the 
world to try the inhabitants of the earth” (sic). The second 
paragraph of the sermon begins thus: “ The occasion of the 
words is -indeed particular, as containing in them a predic- 
tion of the sad and calamitous estate of the church, under the ap- 
proaching reign of Trajan, the Roman emperor; but,” &c. * 
The subject of another sermon is, “ The Lineal Descent of 
Jesus of Nazareth from David, by his blessed Mother, the Vir- 
gin Mary,” a subject which the preacher handles with his 
usual acuteness; and the text of it is, Rev. xxii. 16, “I am 
the root and the offspring of David, and the bright and morn- 
ing star.” The sermon begins thus: “ The words here pitched 
upon by me are the words of Christ now glorified in heaven. .... 
The nativity of Christ is certainly a compendium of the whole 
gospel, in that it thus both begins and ends it, reaching from 
the first chapter of St Matthew ¢o this last of the Revelation; 
which latter, although it be confessedly a book of mysteries and a 
system of occult divinity, yet surely it can contain nothing more 
mysterious and stupendous than the mystery here wrapped up in 
the text, where we have Christ declaring himself both the root 
and the offspring of David.” The thing to be observed here 
is not the explicit testimony borne to the full canonical autho- 
rity of the Apocalypse, or rather the use made of it as Scrip- 
ture without an allusion to the doubts even of others—that is 
obvious enough; but the vindication of the Apocalypse from 
the objections taken to it in consequence of its mysteriousness, 
It is mysterious, says South, but not more so than the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation, on which all salvation depends. No 
man, speaking thus, could deliberately mean to disparage the 
Apocalypse. But how, then, are we to explain the witticism 
of which Sir William Hamilton and others make such a han- 
dle? We are far from defending it. Coming from the pulpit, 
and from one who both held it canonical Scripture, and used 
it as such, it was in the highest degree unbecoming and repre- 
hensible. But if the question be, How are we to explain it ? 
We answer,— 

Thirdly, It is beyond all doubt one of those severe reflec- 
tions upon the Commonwealth men, which South could never 
resist introducing into his sermons whenever he found an 

* Vol. ii. p. 27 (ut supra). + Vol. i. p. 507. 
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opportunity, or even a pretext for it. His most pungent 
satire, his wittiest sallies, his occasional approaches to impas- 
sioned declamation, are reserved for this theme; and if by 
means of some spicy anecdote of Cromwell and his preachers, 
he can hold up the whole party to contempt, he is in his ele- 
ment. Now, it is well known that among the scriptural 
themes upon which the revolutionary ferment set the serious 
minds of all friends of the Commonwealth a-working was pro- 
phecy, and the Apocalyptic prophecies in particular occupied 
a chief place. The press teemed with works on this subject, 
some of them wild in the extreme; and the fierceness of the 
revolutionary flame was unquestionably fanned to some extent 
by the Apocalyptic speculations in which some ardent support- 
ers of the antimonarchical party indulged. Of course this was 
fitted to inspire such a mind as South’s with distaste, not to 
say disgust, at the whole subject. This is one of the injuries 
which raw and wild speculations on prophecy invariably inflict 
upon the prophetical portions of Scripture, and it would be 
well if all students of prophecy would bear it in mind. That 
South meant simply to express this feeling, and to do it in a 
way which would inspire others with the same, seems quite 
plain from the context. Speaking of the defectiveness and 
dimness of the light of conscience, and the difficulty of always 
distinguishing the internal voice of God’s Spirit, he bids us, 
“ above all, attend to the mind of God in his revealed Word ;” 
and then, repeating his words, he adds, “ By this I do not 
mean that mysterious, extraordinary, and of late so much studied 
book called the Revelation,” &c. Now, as nobody could sup- 
pose that by God’s revealed Word he meant the Apocalypse, 
it is plain that this unexpected reference to that book is 
just lugged in on purpose to have a hit at the crack-brained 
Apocalyptists, as he doubtless regarded them, whom he 
would have left to sink into oblivion had they not been 
guilty of the mortal sin of disliking the arbitrary government 
of the Stuarts. In saying this, we neither design to justify 
them nor to condemn South for his political principles ; but 
merely to show how, with South’s intense political dislikes 
and caustic humour, the temptation to come out with one of 
his characteristic sallies would carry it over his sense of 
what was due to the pulpit, and to what he himself regarded 
and used as the Word of God.* 


* In his third Apocalyptic sermon—which we had not observed till after we had 
expressed, in the above paragraph, our theory about the Commonwealth-men—the 
author puts it beyond all doubt that he had that party exclusively in view, by repeat- 
ing, with. more crushing severity, but without the witticism, the very sentiment which 
has been caught up and reiterated in so many circles to the prejudice of the Apoca- 
lypse. The text is, Rev. ii. 16, “ Repent, or else I will come unto thee quickly,” &c. 

n this text, speaking of the opinion of a learned man, that the predictions of this 
book were all designed to have their completion within two hundred years after their 

NO. V. 21 
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Here we close our exposure of the recklessness of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, in his paragraph on the Apocalypse. With the 
single exception of Erasmus, the weight of whose doubts has 
been sufficiently considered, we have seen that he is wrong in 
all his authorities against the canonicity of the Apocalypse. 
Calvin owned it; Beza owned it ; Scaliger owned it—if we may 
take his own word for it above the talk ascribed to him; 
Casaubon owned it; ‘our countryman, Morus,” owned it ; even 
Bodinus—if we may judge by his quotations from it in his 
*‘ Deemonomania”—had the same faith in it as in other portions 
of Scripture, which perhaps was none at all ; and, finally, that 
* creat Anglican authority,” Dr South, owned it. Such blun- 
dering is shameful in one who professes such an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the literature of theology, and volunteers to 
act as a guide of the blind, a light of those that are in dark- 
ness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes. It is 
even ridiculous. 

Here is the case. Some of the most distinguished theologi- 
ans have found in the Apocalypse what Peter found in Paul's 
Epistles, dvevénra, “things hard to be understood.” While 
entertaining not a doubt of its canonical anthority, and repeat- 
edly quoting it as Holy Scripture, they have been unable to 
find their way through it as a prophetic delineation of the for- 
tunes of the church, and have been candid enough to say so. 
Sir William Hamilton meets with such acknowledgments, in 
the course of his multifarious, but.in theology superficial and 
inaccurate, reading. He meets with them, in hardly one in- 
stance, in their own works—for we must suppose him to be an 
honest man—but in the references made to them by other 
writers, some of them of the most second-rate and untrustwor- 
thy character; and these honest acknowledgments are stupidly 
confounded with ‘doubts or denials of the canonicity of the 
Revelation,” proffered as information to an ignorant antago- 
nist, and introduced with an expression of astonishment that 
he should need to be told such things—said things being, with 
one solitary exception, a series of bungling misstatements! Sir 
William’s benevolent eagerness to enlighten the ignorant out- 
runs his discretion, It did so rather notably once before, in 
the publication of a pamphlet at a memorable moment, full of 
learned illustrations, which somehow failed to conyince the 
delivery, he says: ‘‘ Now, if the judgment of this learned man stands, as it hath the 
countenance of reason and the express words of the text, then what must become of 
the bloody tenets of those desperate wretches who for these many years have been 
hammering of blood, confusion, and rebellion out of this book, from a new fancy that 
they have of Christ’s coming? Thus ruling their lives not by precepts but prophecies, 
and not being able to find any warrant for their actions in the clear and express word 
of law or gospel, they endeavour to shelter their villanies in the obscurities and shades of 
the Revelation—a book intricate and involved, and for the most part never to be under- 


stood; and upon which, when wit and industry has done its utmost, the best comment 
is but conjecture.” —(Vol. ii. p. 304.) 
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parties for whose especial illumination it was intended. There 
was one formidable individual who did for Sir William then, 
what our slender power has been quite sufficient to do for him 
now—he showed him up as a theological pretender. 

Nor will the Apocalypse suffer from this or a hundred such 
attacks. Even though the testimonies adduced against it had 
been genuine, as we have found them apocryphal, they are, 
with two exceptions, any thing but formidable. We could have 
furnished Sir William with a more serious list. But over 
against these we could easily have placed an array of autho- 
rities which every competent judge would allow to be triumph- 
antly superior, in point of weight, down to the most recent 
and distinguished critics in Germany. Much has the Apoca- 
lypse suffered, on the one hand, from the wild comments which 
have been dignified with the name of “Keys” and “Exposi- 
tions,” and on the other from the severity with which the most 
modest attempts to clear up its difficulties are by some de- 
nounced—not to speak of the advantage taken of both by the 
enemies of this book to hold it up to contempt. But in spite 
of all this, it will vindicate its own claims, and continue to shine 
in its own lustre; it will command increasing interest, and 
derive light from the march of events; its incomparable scenes, 
its celestial strains, its soul-stirring encouragements and appal- 
ling denunciations, even the unearthly grandeur of its lan- 
guage, will inspire its unsophisticated readers, though unable 
to thread its mysterious mazes, with courage to fight the good 
fight of faith, and lay hold of eternal life—will nerve the hosts 
of the Lord for the great conflict between light and darkness, 
which is to issue in the rout and ruin of the phalanx of 
evil—will tide the church over the last brief wave of trouble, 
and see it into unclouded light, unruffled repose, and everlast- 


ing glory. 
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History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. Vol. V.—The 
Reformation in England. By J. H. Merte D’Avsieng, D.D. 


THE new volume of Dr Merle D’Aubigné’s great work needs no re- 
commendation from any one. Its own high merit will secure its uni- 
versal reception. Yet in discharge of our duty to our readers we feet 
that we cannot withhold the statement of those thoughts on some 
topics which the perusal of a work so important has suggested. 

We cannot venture to predict for D’ Aubigné’s History of the Refor- 
mation in England an equal measure of success with that already ob- 
tained by his previous volumes. Not that we regard the present vo- 
lume as less deserving of success than its predecessors, but because it 
cannot have to British readers an equal degree of freshness. British 
readers are already in some degree familiar with the History of the 
Reformation in their own country; and although they may be some- 
what curious to know how an educated and intelligent foreigner 
views the subject, they will not expect any actually new information, 
and they will not be disposed to submit their previously settled opi- 
nions to his guidance. Be the reason what it may, it is at any rate 
the fact, that nothing which is not mainly of English growth will 
much or permanently affect the English mind. Before any thing can 
greatly affect England, it must be adopted and made English. For 
this, and various other kindred reasons, we do not expect that D’Au- 
bigné’s new volume will be as popular in Britain as its predecessors 
have been. 

If, however, we had the power to guide the mind of England, we 
would most earnestly urge it to accept this work, to give it the utmost 
possible encouragement, to receive it into every household from palace 
to hut, and to welcome and adopt it as the first and only full and au- 
thentic history of the Reformation in England. There have long 
existed ample materials for such a history; but a rightly qualified his- 
torian was wanting. Nothing could surpass, in its own department, 
the work of Foxe, the martyrologist ; and nowhere could better mate- 
rials for history be found than in its pages, when these are in the 
hands of one who knows how to use them, as D’Aubigné has amply 
proved. Strype, as an annalist, is as accurate, comprehensive, minute 
in detail, and abundant in material, as could possibly be desired ; but 
his writings are not history, till a true historian employs them. Bishop 
Burnet is candid, truthful, frank, well-informed generally, and sufficiently 
copious in some parts, though deficient in others. Little of importance 
has yet been added on any topic of which he has treated ; and in many 
instances, what he has stated as conjectural has been confirmed by sub- 
sequent research ; yet his whole mental tendencies led him rather to 
produce what may be called the gossip of history, than history itself. 
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And of the numerous modern attempts to produce a history of the 
Reformation in England, nothing less can be said than that they have 
all been comparatively failures,—not one has succeeded in becoming a 
standard work. The truth is, that no man can write a successful his- 
tory unless his own mental characteristics be those of a historian. The 
man of true historical genius may be said to live as really in the past 
as in the present. He cannot become cognisant of an important fact 
or event of ancient times without seeing in it a vital principle, and 
tracing it along the continuous life of the community, till he marks its 
reappearance in his own day. He cannot look on any thing that 
bears the aspect of antiquity without retracing it to that period and 
event from which it sprung. ‘ As forme,” says D’Aubigné, in one of 
his works, “I delight in going back into past ages, and, as I contem- 
plate what I meet with in the places I visit, to seek out what happened 
there in times gone by. I inquire into the historical reminiscences. 
I cannot look upon a field of battle without marshalling armies upon it; 
on an ancient house, without bringing back its inhabitants; on a 
church, without placing in the pulpit the illustrious man who has 
preached there, and in the house the audience he was wont to animate 
with his words. I cannot pass through a cemetery without calling up 
its dead.” Such a man was needed to write the History of the Refor- 
mation in England. Let us now briefly glance at the first volume of 
that history which such a man has written. 

It did not surprise us in the least to find that D’Aubigné could not 
begin the History of the Reformation in England with the reign of 
Henry VIII. England had attained a character and history as a 
nation long before that period, both in a political and in a religious 
aspect ; and any intelligent person who should undertake to give an 
account of England in either of these points of view during that reign, 
would find it absolutely necessary to begin with a considerably long 
introduction, This was intuitively evident to D’Aubigné’s historical 
genius, and was confirmed to his judgment by his historical experience. 
“ If we search,” he says, “ for the characteristics of the British Refor- 
mation, we shall find that, beyond any other, they were social, national, 
and truly human. There is no people among whom the Reformation 
has produced to the same degree that morality and order, that liberty, 
public spirit, and activity, which are the very essence of a nation’s 
greatness. Just as the Papacy has degraded the Spanish peninsula, 
has the gospel exalted the British islands. Hence the study upon 
which we are entering possesses an interest peculiar to itself. In order 
that this study may be useful, it should have a character of universality. 
To confine the history of a people within the space of a few years, or 
even of a century, would deprive that history of both truth and life. 
History is a wonderful organization, no part of which can be restricted. 
To understand the present we must know the past.” With this con- 
ception in his mind, it is not surprising to find him stating his de- 
sign thus:—‘“ We shall now proceed to trace the destinies of the 
church in England from the earliest times of Christianity. These 
long and distant preparations are one of the distinctive characteristics 
of its reformation. Before the sixteenth century this church had passed 
through two great phases. The first was that of its formation, the 
second that of its corruption. In its formation it was Oriento-aposto- 
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lical. In its corruption it was successively national-papistical and royal- 
papistical. After these two degrees of decline came the last and great 
phasis of the Reformation.” To what this general view leads, we shall 
have occasion afterwards to advert. 

In order to prove that the church in its formation was Oriento- 
apostolical, the historian has to attempt to pierce the obscurities of the 
second century, in which he has little more than conjecture to guide 
him. This forces him to direct attention to the period of the Culdees, 
on which, however, he has thrown no additional light—if we might 
not almost say, that his statements tend rather to darken than to illu- 
minate that distant period. But when he comes to treat of Succat, after- 
wards known as St Patrick, of Columba, of Oswald, Oswy, and Wilfrid, 
his narrative recovers all its brilliancy and power. The attentive reader 
will perceive that the earliest form of Christianity in England was not 
papal—was not hierarchical—was not even episcopal, as that term is 
now understood ; and that it was overthrown, and the papal system 
erected on its ruins by the intrigues, violence, and cruelty of Augustine 
the monk ; but we are not sure that the full character of the Oriento- 
apostolical period has been adequately displayed, and especially we feel 
that the secret life which continued to linger in the heart of the com- 
munity, after the fraudful substitution of what is termed the national- 
papistical, is not sufficiently traced. The royal-papistical began, 
according to D’Aubigné, when William the Conqueror dared to con- 
front and check the aggressions of Pope Gregory VII. (Hildebrand). 
The same system was followed by his son Rufus; and for a time the 
royal power kept the papal in check in England. King John, indeed, 
surrendered all to the Pope; but the bold and freedom-loving English 
barons defended the liberties of their country, and extorted Magna 
Charta from the king, for which they were excommunicated by the 
Pope. Edward III. enacted the important statutes of Provisors and 
Premunire, interdicting papal appointments to ecclesiastical dignities 
in England by the former, and all appeals to Rome, or introduction of 
papal bulls, excommunications, &c. into England by the latter. Thus 
England maintained a considerable amount of religious liberty in the 
royal-papistical period, and remained so far open to future reformation. 
During the same period Anselm, Grostéte, and Bradwardine, especi- 
ally the latter, boldly proclaimed the doctrines of grace, in opposition 
to the growing corruption of Rome, to the great delight of a large pro- 
portion of the community. 

When it is stated that the preaching of such doctrines by Bradwar- 
dine found great aeceptance in the community, the question naturally 
arises, how it was that the people so readily apprehended and approved 
such doctrines? To such a question, we apprehend, D’Aubigné has 
furnished a sufficient answer, but has scarcely made it sufficiently ap- 
parent. The principles of the early Oriento-apostolical church, as the 
historian terms it, still survived in the heart and mind of the commu- 
nity, and gladly revived at the utterance of kindred truth. This was 
the real Christianity, the true apostolic church of England ; the papal 
system was but the external form superinduced upon it by papal con- 
querors, and wearing different aspects as priestly power, or regal power, 
might chance to prevail, under such men as Thomas a Becket or Ed- 
ward I1I.—while the primitive and true church lived on, unseen and 
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unknown, but ready to revive and reappear at the call of living 
truth. 

Bradwardine is succeeded by Wicklyffe, and the historian displays, 
in the increasing vividness of his style, that he has now obtained for 
his hero a man on whose character he delights to dwell. The whole 
that relates to him who has been so aptly styled “ the morning star of 
the Reformation,” is extremely interesting and instructive. Other 
characters and events begin to appear, hastening on the critical mo- 
ment when Rome and England must enter into a deadly conflict. 
These characters are sketched with great fidelity and much graphic 
power. Lord Cobham, Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, Dean Colet, 
Henry VIII. in his youth, are-all brought vividly before us, till we 
seem to perceive their very lineaments, and to become personally ac- 
quainted with them. Next appear Cardinal Wolsey and Anne Boleyn; 
and their peculiarities of position and character are delineated with 
great skill and ability. From the time when these personages appear, 
we cannot but feel that the conflict which ended in the Reformation 
has begun ; and we trace its progress with increasing interest. That 
interest, however, is somewhat divided, not through any defect of skill 
in the historian, but because the conflict itself was waged on two dis- 
tinct fields of action. It had its comparatively private sphere, where 
the preaching of gospel truth and the translation and diffusion of the 
Scriptures were producing a true religious reformation among the 
people ; and it had its more public sphere of action, arising out of the 
collision between the king and the pope, in the matter of Henry’s pro- 
posed divorce, the intrigues of Wolsey, and the counter-intrigues of the 
pope and his legates and emissaries.* The declining influence of Wol- 
sey is traced; the introduction of Cranmer to Henry, and the new aspect 
thereby given to the prosecution of the divorce, are clearly presented ; 
and the volume closes with the fall and death of Cardinal Wolsey. 

The manifest tendency of D’Aubigné’s work is to present the His- 
tory of the Reformation in England to the public under an aspect and 
from a point of view almost new to the general reader, and of great 
importance. Hitherto it has been very common to regard the English 
Reformation as in a great measure the consequence of the king’s quar- 
rel with the pope,—carried forward as far as the sovereign pleased, and 
arrested when the sovereign thought proper,—made for the people, not 
by them,—not so much an ecclesiastical as a civil reformation, ending 
in the institution of a species of civil popedom. A different view has 
also been taken by those who hold very high notions of church power 
and apostolicity. They regard the Church of England as having 
owed nothing to Henry but its deliverance from absolute subjection to 
the Bishop of Rome, and the consequent liberty of resting upon its own 
apostolical succession, rather cognate and co-ordinate with the Church 
of Rome than derived from it, and entitled to maintain its own inhe- 
rent rights independent of the civil government. It is evident that the 
historian does not entertain either of these theories ; and as in one pas- 
sage he has given a general outline of his views, we shall extract it for 
the benefit of our readers :— 


* D’ Aubigné bas clearly proved that Cardinal Wolsey was the originator of Henry’s 
desire to obtain a divorce from his Queen, in revenge against Charles V. for not as- 
sisting him in his ambitious attempts to obtain the Popedom. 
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“‘ It was within the province of four powers, in the sixteenth century, to 
effect a reformation of the church. These were, the Papacy, the Episco- 
pate, the Monarchy, and Holy Scripture. The Reformation in England was 
essentially the work of Scripture. The only true reformation is that which 
emanates from the Word of God. The Holy Scriptures, by bearing witness 
to the incarnation, death, and resurrection of the Son of God, create in man 
by the Holy Ghost a faith which justifies him ;—that faith which produces 
in him a new life, unites him to Christ, without his requiring a chain of 
bishops or a Roman mediator, who would separate him from the Saviour, 
instead of drawing him nearer. This reformation by the Word restores that 
spiritual Christianity which the outward and hierarchical religion had de- 
stroyed; and from the regeneration of individuals naturally results the 
regeneration of the church. 

“The Reformation of England, perhaps, to a greater extent than that of 
the Continent, was effected by the Word of God. This statement may 
appear paradoxical ; but it is not the less true. Those great individualities 
we meet with in Germany, Switzerland, and France,-—men like Luther, 
Zuingle, and Calvin,—do not appear in England; but Holy Scripture is 
widely circulated. What brought light into the British isles subsequently 
to the year 1517, and, on a more extended scale, after the year 1526, was 
the Word, the invisible power of the invisible God. The religion of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, a race called more than any other to circulate the oracles 
of God throughout the world, is particularly distinguished by its Biblical 
character. 

“The Reformation of England could not be Papal. No reform can be 
hoped from that which ought to be not only reformed but abolished; and, 
besides, no monarch dethrones himself. We may even affirm that the 
Popedom has always felt a peculiar affection for its conquests in Britain, 
and that they would have been the last it would have renounced. A serious 
voice had declared, in the middle of the fifteenth century, ‘A reform is 
neither in the will nor in the power of the Popes.’ 

“The Reformation of England was not episcopal. Roman hierarchism 
will never be abolished by Roman bishops. An episcopal assembly may, 
perhaps, as at Constance, depose three competing Popes; but then it will be 
to save the Papacy. And if the bishops could not abolish the Papacy, still 
less could they reform themselves. The then existing episcopal power being 
at enmity with the Word of God, and the slave of its own abuses, was in- 
capable of renovating the church. On the contrary, it exerted all its influ- 
ence to prevent such a renovation. 

“The Reformation in England was not royal. Samuel, David, and Josiah 
were able to do something for the raising up of the church, when God again 
turned his face towards it; but a king cannot rob his people of their reli- 
gion, and still less can he give them one. It has often been repeated, that 
‘the English Reformation derives its origin from the monarch ;’ but the 
assertion is incorrect. ‘The work of God, here as elsewhere, cannot be put 
in comparison with the work of the king ; and if the latter was infinitely 
surpassed in importance, it was also preceded in time by many years. The 
monarch was still keeping up a vigorous resistance behind his entrench- 
ments, when God had already decided the victory along the whole line of 
Operations...... | 

“ Finally, the episcopate, which had begun by opposing the Reformation, 
was compelled to accept it in despite of its convictions. The majority of the 
bishops were opposed to it; but the better portion were found to incline, 
some to the side of outward reform, of which separation from the Papacy 
was the very essence, and others to the side of internal reform, whose main- 
spring was union with Jesus Christ. Lastly, the episcopate took up its 
ground on its own account, and soon two great parties alone existed in Eng- 
land—the Scriptural party and the clerical party. These two parties have 
survived even to our days, and their colours are still distinguishable in the 
river of the church, like the muddy Arve and the limpid Rhone, after their 
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confluence. The royal supremacy, from which many Christians, preferring 
the paths of independence, have withdrawn since the end of the sixteenth 
century, is recognised by both parties in the establishment, with some few 
exceptions. But whilst the High Church is essentially hierarchical, the Low 
Church is essentially Biblical. In the one, the church is above, and the 
Word below ; in the other, the church is below, and the Word above. These 
two principles, evangelism and hierarchism, are found in the Christianity of 
the first centuries, but with a signal difference. Hierarchism then almost 
entirely effaced evangelism ; in the age of Protestantism, on the contrary, 
evangelism continued to exist by the side of hierarchism, and it has remained 
de jure, if not always de facto, the only legitimate opinion of the church. 
Thus there is in England a complication of influences and contests, which 
render the work more difficult to describe ; but it is on that very account 
more worthy the attention of the philosopher and the Christian.” 


By this somewhat long extract, our readers will be enabled to appre- 
hend, to some extent, the general view of the English Reformation 
taken by Dr Merle D’Aubigné. We have merely traced so much of 
an outline as to show the point of view from whieh he contemplates 
the English Reformation, for the purpose of rendering intelligible the 
theory regarding it which he evidently holds. Our space would not 
allow us to do more; but we could not content ourselves with doing 
less, it being our conviction that duty required us to tell our readers what 
they had to expect. But in perusing the work for themselves, they 
will find much to interest as well as to instruct them. They will find 
characters exquisitely drawn, scenes depicted to the very life, dialogues 
maintained with heart-warm earnestness, and great principles clearly 
stated and nobly defended. And we cannot doubt that the thought 
will frequently occur to intelligent readers, that a magnificent course is 
yet open to the Church of England, if she can, even now, become 
aware of her true history, character, and possible destinies ; if her 
evangelical element can awake and live anew, and put forth its scrip- 
tural powers ; can realise its apostolicity, not from Rome and the pre- 
tended chair of Peter, but from the east, and from the beloved disciple 
John ; its succession, not from a Roman episcopate, but from Culdee 
presbyters ; and its living and conquering energy, not from decrees of 
monarchs and Acts of Parliament, but from the Holy Spirit speaking 
in the Word of God. Such is the lesson that true history teaches 
to the Church of Christ in England. Happy will it be for England 
and the world, if it can be learned and faithfully obeyed ! 





The Pilgrim’s Progress of John Bunyan. For the Use of Children 
in the English Church. Edited by the Rev. J. M. Neate, M.A., 
Warden of Sackville College. Oxford: John Henry Parker, and 
877 Strand, London. 1853. 


Tuis title page is one huge falsehood. It is not John Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress: it is John Neale’s. Said John Neale has not genius 
‘or English grammar enough to make a pilgrim for himself, and he ap- 
propriates the materials which belonged to the illustrious dead, prosti- 
tuting them to the basest purposes. He turns the pilgrim outside in, 
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and makes it teach the very reverse of its own hallowed doctrines. 
The modern Romans pull down portions of the Colosseum, and with 
the fragments build cow-byres and pig-styes within its awful area, and 
leaning against its massive walls. A venial crime theirs compared 
with the deed of this degenerate Englishman. It is only a material 
mass of stone and lime, after all, that the Italians dishonour and defile; 
but the Pilgrim’s Progress of John Bunyan—it is spirit and life, it 
has become the channel of conveying life to many. Out upon the 
sacrilegious hands that dared to mutilate that cherished heritage 
of a nation, and employ its majestic imagery in fostering a brood 
of loathsome superstitions! If we remember aright, the better taste of 
the present day has cleared away the pig-styes, and left the ruins of 
ancient Rome to stand out in their integrity,—objects of awe and admi- 
ration to smaller men. Will the public sentiment, or the imperial laws 
of Britain permit the Puseyite vermin of John Neale to shelter their 
unclean carcasses under the Pilgrim’s Progress, the most exquisite an- 
tique among the treasures of the nation? 

But we must descend into the particulars. It is our duty to give 
our readers some idea of the manner in which old John Bunyan has 
been converted into a Puseyite. Risum teneatis, amici? We are 
sure our readers will laugh heartily at the bare idea of such a trans- 
migration. Perhaps the image that rises at this instant before our 
mind would start spontaneously before the imaginations of our readers. 
—An ape, permitted by the length of his tether to jump from the 
minstrel’s organ to the ground, and from the ground to the organ again, 
has got a lion’s skin and crept into it. You see the creature’s silly, 
helpless countenance glimmering through the vacant eye-holes. You 
observe its teeth grinning and chattering beneath the royal beard of the 
forest king. The lion is dead, and the ape ventures to use great 
liberties. Accustomed to be laughed at by the crowd of curious urchins 
who cluster round the organ grinder, the ape expects now to strike 
them with awe by a shake of the lion’s mane; but so loosely does the 
hide hang on, and so diminutive does the creature appear within its 
ample folds, that the boys laugh louder than before. Would that the 
scorn of the British public were such as to compel John Neale to doff 
the doublet of the mighty dead, and leap up and down; grin and 
tumble in his own proper person, as a mere tethered ape belonging to 
the establishment of the great Italian enchanter! We are aware that 
we are speaking in a strain somewhat different from the ordinary style 
of criticism, but we assure our readers that the subject is unique, and 
must be treated in a manner peculiar to itself. 

The conversion of old John is, after all, accomplished after a very 
clumsy fashion. It-is done partly by foot notes, partly by omissions, 
and partly by additions in the body of the book. 

In the notes to the portions that are Bunyan’s own, John Neale stands 
as a pointsman on a railway, to turn off each train into the siding of 
Puseyism as it comes up. ‘The notes are so many simple lies :—‘ The 
wicket-gate signifies the entrance into the church by baptism.”—(P. 3.) 
“The house Beautiful is a type of confirmation and first communion.” 
—(P. 36.) ‘ By the roll we are to understand a state of grace; that 
state to which we were called in baptism.”—(P. 16.) These parts of 
Bunyan’s allegory do not signify baptism and confirmation. John 
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Neale knows that they do not, and yet he says they do. The notes 
on the pieced-in parts that are the manufacture of John Neale are, we 
suppose, very necessary. Conscious that he is no deacon in the con- 
struction of an allegory, he considerately inserts a note in the margin 
to explain what it means. Like the artist who painted in legible 
characters at the bottom of his canvass, “ This is a horse,” he naively 
acknowledges the necessity of being his own interpreter. We have 
taken the trouble of glancing over the omissions, and observe that there 
is a method in the madness. Puseyism, like Popery, has a keen scent 
for those scriptural truths that strike against itself, and with a true in- 
stinct it keeps these out of the way. For example, the character of 
Worldly Wiseman, and the whole episode about Mr Legality, and 
his method of taking away the burden, disappear entirely in John 
Neale’s Pilgrim. Puseyism does not entertain the same opinion of Mr 
Legality that old Bunyan did. Again, when you read that memorable 
and melting passage in the genuine pilgrim, “ I went but a little farther, 
and I saw one, as I thought in my mind, hang bleeding upon a tree, 
and the very sight of him made my burden fall off my back,” you turn 
to the spurious pilgrim and find this portion has been judiciously left 
out. Instead of it there is a well, which is explained to mean baptism. 
In short, every thing that honours Christ crucified is kept out, and 
priests and ceremonies are introduced instead. Every thing that sug- 
gests an actual change of heart by the work of the Spirit is jealously 
excluded, and the water-baptism by English priests made the all in 
all. An epitome of the difference between the two pilgrims may be 
found in a certain speech of Talkative, a character in which Bunyan 
has painted to the life the union of a sound creed and a hollow heart. 
From Talkative’s excellent enumeration of things to be learned, John 
Neale judiciously omits these three, “ The necessity of the new birth, the 
insufficiency of our works, the need of Christ's righteousness.” ‘These 
are the things that Puseyism does not want to learn for itself, or teach 
to its disciples. With most painstaking earnestness this editor has 
laboured to sift out of Bunyan’s pages every trace of the truth which 
Jesus taught to Nicodemus, that a man must be born again. Even 
from the enumeration of magnates, such as Lord Carnal Delight and 
Lord Luxurious, whom the pilgrims were accused of dishonouring at 
Vanity Fair, the foremost of them all, my Lord Old Man, is excluded. 
The famous passage about the two giants, Pope and Pagan, could not 
be expected to pass. It was an unkind cut. John Neale, A.M., must 
defend his trusty and well-beloved father from this uncalled-for thrust. 
Accordingly, in the new edition, instead of Giant Pope we read Giant 
Mahometan. 

Another character, named Superstition, Mr Neale omits, and doubt- 
less for good and sufficient reasons. On the trial, in the original pilgrim, 
Faithful answers as follows to the charge which Superstition had 
made :—“ I said only this, that in the worship of God there is required 
a divine faith; but there can be no divine faith without a divine revela- 
tion of the will of God. Therefore, whatever is thrust into the wor- 
ship of God that is not agreeable to divine revelation, cannot be done 
but by a human faith, which faith will not be profitable to eternal 
life.” It is by the instinct of self-preservation that Puseyism casts out 
this simple statement. It is the same instinct that impels idolatrous 
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Romanists to purge the second commandment from the decalogue. A 
Great Teacher once said in the hearing of certain Puseyites, “ Ye are 
as graves which appear not, and the men that walk over them are not 
aware of them.” Instantly they recognised their own likeness, and 
interposed, ‘“* Master, thus saying, thou reproachest us also.” By ex- 
punging the simple and exquisite defence made by Faithful against the 
charge of Superstition, the Puseyites of our day have unconsciously sat 
for a sun-picture of themselves: “ Whatever is thrust into the worship 
of God that is not agreeable to divine revelation.”—There old John has 
hit them hard. That one stroke unveils and destroys their whole sys- 
tem. They feel this, and tacitly confess it. Take away the power of 
thrusting into the worship of God what is not agreeable to Scripture, 
and you at once shear the lock of their strength. 

The second part of the pilgrim is done into Puseyism in the same 
fashion. We have room only to notice one example of the process. 
The boy Matthew eats of Beelzebub’s fruit, grows sick, and is ready to 
die. Dr Skill prescribes a pill made of the blood of a goat, &c., and 
finds it too weak, in accordance with the declaration of Scripture that 
these sacrifices could not avail to take away sin. | The doctor then 
“‘ made him one to the purpose.” It was made of the body and blood 
of Christ ; ‘it was made into pills with a promise or two, and a propor- 
tionable quantity of salt. Now, he was to take them three at a time, 
fasting, in half a quarter of a pint of the tears of repentance.” The 
boy was cured. The meaning of Bunyan is obvious enough: Christ 
crucified is the only medicine for a sin-sick soul. So obvious is it, that 
Dr John Neale perceived its power, and knew that it had virtue to 
drive the disease of Puseyism out of one’s constitution. Accordingly 
this presumptuous quack takes it upon him to change entirely the pre- 
scription of good old Dr Skill, and foist ina pill of his own, the ingredi- 
ents whereof are “ hyssop and other bitter herbs, with ashes of contri- 
tion and tears of repentance.” This is, it seems, all the medicine these 
pretenders will give to a diseased soul. Miserable comforters! 

Our readers have now some idea of the performance; but no doubt 
a question rises in the mind, How does John Neale, warden of Sack- 
ville College, excuse or justify such an outrage on truth and decency? 
We shall satisfy their natural curiosity. Mr Neale thinks’ it probable 
that some people will disapprove of his conduct, and undertakes to 
answer the objections, by anticipation, in a preface. This preface is 
the worst part of the book, inasmuch as the deliberate justification of 
falsehood is worse than the falsehood itself. 

The objection is pretty distinctly stated by our author thus:—‘“ The 
moral right of altering an author's works is denied to an editor. He 
wrote and published, it is said, what he believed the truth. To his 
own Master he has stood or has fallen. What you now teach, and teach 
in his name, he would have regarded as falsehood. It is dishonest to use 
his influence, his talents, his popularity, for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing his opinions. Theoretically the objection is plausible.” So it is. 
Most people would say it is rather more than plausible. Mr Neale 
meets that formidable difficulty in two ways—by argument and by 
authority. The argument we shall give in his own words, as we could 
not find a better specimen of Jesuitism from a professed disciple of 
Loyola. Here it is:—“ Perhaps a reasonable detence is found in the 
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following consideration. The author whose works are altered wished, 
it is to be assumed, to teach the truth. In the editor’s judgment the 
alterations have tended to the more complete setting forth that truth— 
that is, to the better accomplishment of the author’s design. If the 
editor’s views of the truth, then, are correct, he is justified in what he 
does; if they are false, he is to be blamed for originally holding them, 
but cannot be called dishonest for making his author speak what he be- 
lieves that, with more knowledge, that author would have said.” Let 
us test the worth of this argument in another case. Take, for example, 
the following proposition :—‘ The doctrine of baptismal regeneration, 
as taught by a majority of the English clergy, is contrary to Scripture, 
and subversive of the gospel.” Suppose we should print that sentence 
in our Journal, and circulate it through the kingdom as an extract 


from the writings of John Neale, A.M., warden of Sackville College. 


This would be “to use his influence, his talents, his popularity, 
for the purpose of overthrowing his opinions.” We most firmly 
believe that if John Neale had more knowledge, he would endorse 
that proposition. And the question is, Would we be justified in 
putting into John Neale’s mouth opinions the contrary of those which 
John Neale himself believes and teaches? The whole argument is 
barefaced Jesuitry. 

However, if the argument fail, Mr Neale pleads authority. He did 
not originate the idea. Others have so treated Bunyan before him. 
And who is the authority whose broad shield is to shelter the head of 
the delinquent, when his argument is found too narrow to cover him? 
The Papists. ‘ At all events,” says Mr Neale, “I am not singular.” 
There is, it seems, an English version of the pilgrim cooked to suit the 
taste of the Roman Catholics.” We shall here give the Puseyites a 
hint for which they ought to Le thankful. In the same quarter they 
may get authority for two or three things besides the mutilation of poor 
John Bunyan. A saint of Rome published an edition of the Psalms, 
in which the name of the woman Mary is substituted throughout for 
that of the eternal God. Might not an edition of Paul’s Epistles be 
brought out purged of some inconvenient passages? and if people com- 
plained, the editor could say, “ At all events, I am not singular in my 
effort to advance religion by mutilating the Bible. The great saints of 
Rome have done it before me!” 

Enough: we must escape from this unwholesome atmosphere. Have 
we not obtained, incidentally, a confutation of the new American doc- 
trine of spirit rappings? We feel sure that if the spirit of honest 
John Bunyan could have made any communication to the senses of 
living men, certain admonitory rappings must, before this time, have 
been heard, not to say felt, on the skull of John Neale, A.M. 

Alas for our country! Are these its authorised teachers—the teachers 
who are favoured in her high places? ‘An honest man’s the noblest 
work of God;” but we fear that this is not the sort of article that 
Sackville College will turn out. By the time that a youth has passed 
through all the filtrating processes of Puseyism, we suspect both these 
elements of greatness—the honesty and the manliness—will be bleached 
out of him. 

The booksellers are a generation of influential, honourable, and 
useful men; could they not crush in the bud this impudent forgery? 
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The Bible, the Missal, and the Breviary; or Ritualism self-illustrated 
in the Liturgical Books of Rome; containing the Text of the entire 
Roman Missal, Rubrics, and Prefaces, Translated from the Latin, 
with Preliminary Dissertations, and Notes from the Breviary, 
Pontifical, §c. By the Rev. Grorae Lewis, Ormiston, 2 vols. 
T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 


Tue object which Mr Lewis proposed to himself, and which he has 
very successfully accomplished in these volumes, was to present Rome 
in her devotional aspects, to let her speak for herself through her own 
best recognised standards, or her substitutes for the Word of God. 
These guides or standards are, first, the Missal, or Directory for the 
Mass ; secondly, the Breviary, or the Daily Manual for all her priests, 
for private study and meditation ; thirdly, her Book of Priest’s Rites ; 
fourthly, her Book of Episcopal Ceremonies, for the guidance of her 
bishops; and fifthly, her Pontifical, or Devotional Directory for the 
Pope. By a complete translation of the first of these—the Missal 
—forming the second volume of the work, and by copious and charac- 
teristic extracts from the rest, Mr Lewis has enabled the English 
reader to study the superstitions of Rome in the light in which she 
rejoices to be viewed, as eminently “ devotional and religious.” The 
Missal is given “‘ unshorn of any of its peculiarities,” and-‘‘ forms the 
text on which is ingrafted, as notes or illustrations, whatever appeared 
most interesting and characteristic in the other liturgical books of 
Rome.” It is thus that we are enabled to see how perfect is the super- 
vision of Popery over the mind of man, and that never for a moment, 
from the cradle to the grave, in layman or ecclesiastic, is it left 
to self-regulation. Even the soul's intercourse with God must be 
directed by rubric and rule, lest it should break loose from the stringent 
control of the power which grasps at the whole man, and maintains 
its ascendency over him with a subtlety or craft equalled only by 
its power. In short, the author or compiler of these volumes en- 
ables us to see what a stupendous system of ritualism is laid down 
above the mind to enfeeble or to clog it. ‘The Council of Trent 
stereotyped the dogmas of Rome. The liturgical books stereotype 
her devotions, and try to stereotype the very soul ; so that after the 
study of these volumes, we can understand better than before how 
colossal must be the energies, and how desperate the throes, which 
shall at last throw off this oppressive and terrible incubus from the 
mind of Christendom. 

It would be wrong, however, to convey the impression that these 
volumes contain only translations. The whole of the first is composed 
of original matter, written often with great vigour, and singularly 
suggestive to the mind that loves to contrast human corruptions 
with the truth of God. That volume consists of fourteen chapters ; 
and the following brief analysis of their contents may enable our 
readers to form an estimate of their value. 

In the first and second chapters, Mr Lewis has considered the 
Missal in its origin, and development. He has, at the same time, 
exhibited, with no little distinctness, the evils of a religion so mu- 
tilated and fragmentary as is there presented. The hymns of the 
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Missal, the amount of Scripture which it contains, the mutilations and 
misrenderings of it, and other peculiarities, are carefully adverted to. 

In the third chapter, Mr Lewis draws attention to the rubrics of 
the Missal, and enables us to understand how perfectly a Romish 
priest is held in leading-strings, or conducted along like a child in a 
go-cart, at every step of his duty. The contradictions which occur, 
the heartlessness of the most solemn service, and, in some instances, 
the disgusting results of the Popish docfrine of the real presence in 
the mass, are described in a way that must have been revolting, had not 
the author tasked himself to furnish a truthful protrait of the system. 
The third chapter of the work should be read with special care. 

The fourth chapter is occupied with the Mass. Its growth, and 
all the rites connected with its celebration, are described. Mr Lewis 
enters into the theory of the mass as given by the Romanists; and 
we need not occupy space in telling that in this portion of the volume, 
we are introduced to some of the most monstrous and incredible of 
all the dogmas ever palmed for truth upon the mind of man. Our 
author has pointed out the absurdities of the service, and though 
we think he has made concessions to the Papacy, which its advocates 
will be prompt to wrest in defence of their system, he also shows 
that all history is opposed to the papal theory of the mass. It seems 
the master corruption of the Papacy; for once admit that the wafer 
over which a priest has mumbled a formula of incantation, has become 
“the soul, body, and divinity of the Saviour,” and no tenet can be 
too monstrous to be adopted, no bondage too galling to be endured. 

In the fifth chapter, Mr Lewis enters on the consideration of the 
Breviary ; and we have here a history of the Breviaries, the use of such a 
book to the priesthood, with references to the portions of Scripture im- 
bedded amid legends so silly, so senseless and ridiculous, that they 
would be tolerated in no decent nursery. They must be repu- 
diated by every mind except those who have so long been enslaved that 
they have forgotten, or perhaps never knew, what it is to be free. We 
are not sure that Mr Lewis has unmasked altogether as he might have 
done the Satanic device of submitting Scripture, mutilated as he shows 
it is, in such a connection as it appears in the Breviary. Before and 
after the fragments culled from the Bible, there are legends which are 
so silly as to be contemptible, so monstrous as to deserve only scorn ; 
and yet they are recorded for belief just as the Scriptures are! Even 
an infidel could suggest no more thorough plan to make the Word 
of God as contemptible, in some men’s eyes, as the monstrous tales of 
the Breviary. 

The sixth chapter draws attention to the “ Patristic Lessons of the 
Breviary and Legends ;” and the information here is full and detailed. 
Mr Lewis shows quite clearly how far the truth is corrupted, and how 
far it is countenanced by these lessons ; and though, regarding the mat- 
ter calmly as a judge, he has perhaps done well to write dispassionately 
as he does, we yet feel that we could enter more cordially into his ex- 
posures of the Papacy were the scriptural doom of the system more 
prominently brought forward. We hold that Popery is not to be re- 
formed ; it is to be destroyed,—root and branch consumed by Him 
whose truth it has tried to bury, and whose glory it is so craftily fitted 
to obscure. 
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The next chapter contains some account of the female saints of the 
Breviary; and such legends as those of Rose of Lima, which are in some 
respects simply disgusting, are detailed with a fulness which may en- 
able all to see how cunningly the Papacy degrades the Word of God 
by placing it side by side with such fanatical tales, 

The eighth chapter—* The Model Men of the Breviary ”—should 
be studied with care, on account of the pure specimens of Popery which 
it contains. Monkery in many of its phases, the more noted hermits, 
revived polytheism under the Papacy, the system of beatification and 
canonization—all contrasted with the simple record of inspiration— 
are here depicted. As a specimen, it may be enough to quote the fol- 
lowing regarding St Lawrence :—“ Such was the tranquillity and peace 
which he enjoyed amidst his torments (he was slowly roasted on a grid- 
iron), that having suffered for a long time, he turned to his judge and 
said, with a cheerful and smiling countenance, ‘ Let my body be now 
turned ; one side is broiled enough.’ When, by the prefect’s orders, 
the executioner had turned him, he said, ‘It is dressed enough, you 
may eat.’” 

The following chapter makes us acquainted with the Missionary 
Monks and Revivalists of Rome. St Francis, St Dominic, Xavier, 
and others, are here described, and some openings are presented into 
the secret of the strength of Rome. 

“ The ascetic and monastic life” is the topic of the tenth chapter, 
and Mr Lewis reasons with much soundness against these parts of the 
system, as outraging both nature and Scripture. We feel, however, 
that utmost caution is needed in conceding that “ the time is not come 
when Rome and her orders can be wanted in the Popish countries of 
Europe.” “ The Bible Christian dwelling in Great Britain,” Mr Lewis 
says, “can easily imagine a better way, and should pray and labour for 
its attainment; yet he need not anxiously desire the death of the old 
until he see some better preparation for the coming in of the reign of 
truth and righteousness.” * The very reason why we think that the 
churches of the truth should sigh and cry for the instant destruction of 
the mother of abominations is that she impedes, and will impede till 
she be destroyed, “ the coming in of the reign of truth and righteous- 
ness.” There is no hope for Christendom but in the speedy destruction 
of the Papacy. 

The eleventh chapter takes up the Rituwale Romanum, or the ritual 
book of the parish priest ; and after giving an account of his multiform 
and mechanical functions in contrast with Scripture, it closes with an 
account of the ritual for bishops. The Pontifical, or Directory for Popes, 
occupies the twelfth chapter, and introduces us to a knowledge of the 
elaborate impostures and the artistic but sensualising ceremonial of the 
system. The thirteenth chapter continues the Pontifical, and de- 
scribes the rite for consecrating a king, with other things tending still 
further to increase the power of the Satanic system which has domi- 
neered so long over the souls and consciences of millions, The con- 
cluding chapter presents to us some views of truth, in contrast with the 
errors which have been reviewed. Martin Booz, the Jansenists, and 
others, who were semi-Protestants even in the Church of Rome, are 
mentioned ; and to wind up his first volume, we suppose, with some- 

"* Vol. i, p. 193. See also pp. 194, 195. 
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thing as unlike the Papacy as possible, Mr Lewis describes ‘ Scottish 
Christianity and its characteristics” in his closing pages. 

This meagre analysis of the first volume may enable our readers to 
know the general tendency of the work. We have indicated that we 
cannot adopt all the remarks of Mr Lewis, and have quoted one or two 
from which we dissent. We do not think that Rome deserves all the 
credit which he assigns to her in regard to the culture of the devotional 
spirit—if by devotion we understand only that holy fear and love of 
God, of his service, and communion with him, which is the work of the 
Holy Spirit inthe soul. But notwithstanding, Mr Lewis has furnished 
a valuable contribution to the Protestant cause, and we trust that the 
fruits of it may be seen many days hence. 

The second and larger volume we cannot analyse with the same 
fulness. It contains the translations, as the first volume is composed 
mainly of original matter; and without difficulty or research, we have 
here laid to our hand all that we need ever wish to know of the worship 
prepared alike for the Eternal and many of his creatures, by Antichrist, 
the Man of Sin, and Son of Perdition. We have ‘* Masses proper to 
each season of the year,” ‘“ The ordinary of the Mass,” “ The Canon of ° 
the Mass,” ‘ Proper Masses of Saints,” “Common of Saints,” and 
“« Masses of the Saints to be celebrated in certain places by Apostolic 
Indulgence.” These occupy about five hundred pages, and lay open the 
Papacy to the core. Would any one, for example, learn the frauds still 
practised by Rome? He may know from these volumes that so lately 
as the year 1830 a lawsuit was pending at Alicante, in Spain, between 
the church and the heirs ofa rich proprietor, who left money to purchase 
12,000 masses for his soul. The church took the money and said only 
twelve ; but the saying of the masses or the refunding of the money, 
was the demand of the heirs. The Pope was appealed to, and he ruled 
that the twelve masses already said for the dead man were as good as 
twelve thousand, and would have the same effect upon his soul,—a de- 
cision which every good Protestant will at once countersign. 

Or, would any one study close at hand what Mr Lewis calls “ the 
fawning, dog-like obedience,” which Popery exacts alike from her 
ae and her people? Then her own rituals render the whole clear as 
the light. 

Or, would any one understand the appalling aggregate of polytheism, 
which constitutes Popery? He may learn from these volumes that the 
calendar of Rome embraces about 30,000 saints, all worshipped, all 
adored by her abject devotees. That was about the number of gods 
in Pagan Greece. Modern Rome in this respect is therefore on a level 
with ancient Athens, and well might Mr Lewis exclaim, in contemplat- 
ing this aggregate of idolatry :—‘ The throne of divine grace is more 
inaccessible far than that of any eastern monarch. The Father, instead 
of being brought ‘nearer’ by Christ, is further removed by each 
New Testament saint, fenced round more like Mount Sinai than 
Mount Zion, lest the people should break through, and gaze, and 
perish.” 

Or, would any one study for himself the process. by which ritualism 


“supersedes a spiritual worship? By countless examples, that is made 


plain in those books of Rome called devotional. The spirit of man is 
supposed to be in the presence of God,—but all is mechanical, a dicta- 
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tion ab extra, not a spontaneous flowing forth of the heart. Rome dare 
not trust man alone in the presence of his God,—she domineers and 
dictates, and makes him a machine, or a tool even there. 

Or, would any one see through what “a wood of ceremonies” Rome 
leads the souls which she has blindfolded? Here also that is made 
plain to the English student, while the light of Popery herself, such as 
it is, guides us through the thicket. 

Or, would any one learn how Popery burlesques and caricatures reli- 
gion, even in connection with her own most solemn rites,—for example, 
the mass? Then he may learn how possible it is for her priests to offer 
“‘sour wine in the mass, instead of the blood of Christ, and call upon 
her people to adore a creature instead of the Creator.” 

Or, would he see how Popery, in pretending to be catholic and in- 
fallible, has laid down laws and appointed observations, against which 
such inexorable things as climate and geography protest? Mr Lewis 
will show that “an intelligent Hindu, in common with an intelligent 
native of Iceland, may take up this rubric, and demonstrate from the 
physical conditions of their opposite climates, that Romanism never 
could be designed by the God that made the world for the plains of 
Bengal or the climate of Iceland.” 

Or, is this not sufficient ? Do some crave even more ample informa- 
tion? Then they may learn from “ The statistics of Directions for one 
Mass,” what a crushing load Popery lays upon the mind. These 
statistics are :— 


Directions for folding and unfolding hands, ° . 65 
Directions for crossing of books, persons, &c. . . 58 
Directions for kneeling, . ° ° ° 44 
Directions for slight bows . ‘ a . 5 37 
Directions for profound bows, ‘ P ° ° 9 
Directions for incensing of persons, &c. . . e 53 
Directions for kissing of book, &c. ° . . 14 
Directions for kissing of the altar, ° ° ° 15 
Directions for right use of the eyes, . ° ° 17 
Directions for washing and dipping hands and fingers, . 6 
Directions for beating of the breast, » . 5 
Directions for ringing of bells, ° ° ° ae 4 
Directions for lighting and extinguishing candles . 3 
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Three hundred and thirty directions for a single mass! Is this— 


“ Heaven’s easy, artless, unincumber’d plan, 
No meretricious graces to beguile, 
No clustering ornaments to clog the pile?” 
or is it a mighty congeries heaped up to bury mind and soul and con- 
science beneath the mass ? 

Or further, would any one learn how Rome may be caught nodding, 
and teaching her priests, for example, to ask the people to pray for 
them, although they ask in an unknown tongue? This also is made 
plain, and from it we learn that there was a time when religion was 
not a mockery or a show, as Rome has made it. 

But we must close. We re-echo the words of our author—“As Rome 
perfects her church system of belief and observances, Christ as a com- 
plete Saviour becomes a strange language.” ‘ The juggler who pre- 
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sents you with a rose, which on reaching out your hand to lay hold of 
it is changed into a dagger, does not more adroitly perform his sleight 
of hand, than Rome her feat of presenting you with the same gospel, 
and yet another.” Full surely has she turned lies into mysteries, and 
degraded truth to the rank of fable. The weakness of man is the 
strength of Popery, his corruption her implement or tool, and by em~ 
ploying it with her own diabolical skill, she has made God’s truth ap- 
pear to be a lie, and man’s lie appear to be the truth in its stead. 


Lorenzo Benoni; or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. Edited by 
a Friend. Edinburgh: Thos. Constable & Co. 


Turis is a tale of the broken hopes of Italy—not, however, of the last 
revolutionary movement, so speedily and effectually suppressed by the 
fraternal bayonets of the French Republic ; but of those earlier aspira- 
tions after political reform which followed the French Revolution of 
1830, and which sent so many young and talented Italians into poli- 
tical exile. It is, in fact, the autobiography of one of those ardent 
spirits, who, crushed with the sense of their country’s degradation under 
the misrule of despotic government, dreamed of reforming Italy by 
means of secret societies, which were to end in a peninsular republic. 
The tale itself is one of singular elegance, and will take high literary 
rank. Undoubtedly it is the produce of an honest heart, warm in its 
domestic affections, and unsullied with the conceited scepticism which 
prevails so largely on the continent, and which, more than all other 
causes, is the mainspring of the anarchy and confusion to which the 
continental kingdoms have been more or less exposed. Lorenzo Benoni 
is the son of a Genoese lawyer, who sends his boys in turn to receive 
their early education at the country residence of an uncle, a worthy 
canon, who cultivates the family olive-yards. From this they proceed 
to the Royal College of Genoa, the great public school of the city (ad- 
mirably described), where the young Lorenzo, under the influence of 
a systematic tyranny exercised by some of the elder scholars, imbibes 
his first notions of republican revolt and republican administration. He 
succeeds, in fact, in establishing a species of democratic rule, the ter- 
mination of which only too surely portrayed the results that have 
hitherto attended such experiments. His democracy ended in a tyranny 
by which the majority of the class or division were ostracised by the 
minority—apparently a school comment on the great Revolution and 
its reign of terror. This part of the story will furnish reflection for 
more than schoolboys. From school Lorenzo proceeds to college, and 
here his experience is a truly valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of Italy. He relates only the facts with which he was personally ac- 
quainted, but these are pregnant with instruction. In 1821 an insur- 
rectionary movement had taken place in Piedmont, and the universities 
had been closed. They were now reopened on a system calculated 
“to keep the students down;” for such was the first and the last 
thought of the government in all the university arrangements. Had 
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the system been devised expressly for the purpose of uprooting all 
manliness and rectitude of character, all independence of inquiry, and 
all true confidence between the instructor and the instructed—for con- 
verting the university authorities into the mere tools of despotism, and 
the students into deceitful plotters, ready at a moment's notice to engage 
in schemes of revengeful sedition; had the system been designed ex- 
pressly for these purposes, it could scarcely have been more successful. 
Such a system, instead of being called a system of instruction, is only 
an organised means of propagating immorality—of teaching the young 
to forsake the straightforward paths of truth and honour, and either to 
succumb into slavish subserviency, or to engage in schemes that must 
certainly end in ruin and disaster. Lorenzo, his brother, and his 
friends, become carbonari; and in addition, they found a secret society 
of their own, which at first meets with considerable success. They 
seduce the military, and enlist in their cause an artillery officer named 
Vittorio, represented as “ the type of a hero,” an honour which we are 
by no means willing to accord him, as he agreed to betray his military 
trust and to admit the conspirators into the arsenal of Genoa. In con- 
trast with such conduct, how respectable was the course pursued by a 
friend of our own, a lieutenant in the Austrian guard, who, when or- 
dered to join the army on its way to Hungary, replied, ‘“ No! these 
men are fighting for their country ; I will never draw my sword against 
them.” As he belonged to a good family, efforts were made to induce 
him to remain in the service. He was tempted with the offer of a 
majority, and with favourable consideration at head-quarters—no small 
inducements to the younger brother of a noble family, who had little 
but his profession to trust to. He quitted the service, and quitted it 
with honour. Had he, however, gone into Hungary, been placed in 
command of a post, and betrayed that post into the hands of the 
Hungarians, he would have lost all claim to the esteem of honest 
men, and, instead of being a patriot, would have been simply a traitor. 
Such, however, was the position of Vittorio. No good ever did or 
ever can come of treachery. If men must fight, as sometimes they must, 
let them out into the open field with a free hand and a free conscience, 
remembering the overruling Providence, which may bless the persever- 
ing efforts of upright men, but which never prospers the secret pro- 
cesses that cannot look the world in the face. Before the time for 
action had arrived, the conspiracy is detected, and most of the parties 
arrested. Some are shot, some imprisoned. Vittoric escapes through 
the connivance of a commanding officer, and Lorenzo finds his way 
into France. The whole ends in failure. Such is a brief outline of 
this melancholy and too true story. Now for its moral. Are such 
men as Lorenzo Benoni and his friends the men who can regenerate 
Italy? It isa grave question, because such men are as yet the only 
men who have appeared. But grave as it is, we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce a decided negative. Clothe it as we will with literary interest, 
secret conspiracy is a low and unmanly pursuit, very different, indeed, 
from the honest warfare which an oppressed people may lawfully wage 
against unrighteous rulers. It may be dramatic in its incidents—at- 
tractive to the young, actuated by an inordinate sense of their own im- 
portance—it may have the charm of black dominoes and death’s heads, 
and midnight oaths, and the other absurdities of secrecy ; but it never 
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can have that powerful element that alone can stand in the hour of trial 
—principle. It was this that gave such resistless force to the words of 
Luther—this that animated Knox and Calvin—this that nerved the 
arm of the English Puritans—this that inspired the heroes of the cove- 
nant. Theirs was no negative reform—no mere reaction under pres- 
sure—no mere hatred of institutions under which they writhed. They 
had first linked themselves to an everlasting cause, and then they went 
into their Master’s field to labour—come fair weather, come foul. 
They looked upwards, and drew their inspiration from on high; and 
when they turned again to earth, they feared not the face of mortal, 
but did their work, heedless who opposed or who approved. Such 
men built on a sure foundation, and were reformers in the true sense 
of the term, because they enlightened the world, and unbendingly 
maintained those principles which have left England, Scotland, and 
Switzerland the peculiar homes of political freedom. Not so Young 
Italy, as the school of Lorenzo Benoni is called. They lack the posi- 
tive element, and confine themselves to the negative, which never has 
wrought a reformation. No doubt they hate Austria, and the Pope, 
and military tyranny, and priestly domination, and a universal system 
of spying and secret denunciation. All this may be true; but some- 
thing vastly more important than hatred is required when the reforma- 
tion of a country is concerned. There must be some definite aim and 
purpose, something that must be contended for as well as something 
contended against. All true reformation is positive. Now, this, as it 
appears to us, is the fatal want of all such reformers as Benoni. Even 
give such men the power—remove every Austrian soldier, nay, every 
soldier, every policeman, every spy, and every priest, and give them 
full liberty to do the best they can—what can they do? Nothing. 
Anarchy and confusion would as surely result in their hands as tyranny 
in the hands of the present rulers. This, in fact, is their own confes- 
sion. Lorenzo and his friends discussed this important question ; yet 
what was their conclusion? In hatred to tyranny they were all agreed. 
On this point they had a clear judgment, and saw their path straight 
before them. But when it came to the other side, ah! there was the 
difficulty. What could they do if they did succeed? What would 
they do? What was their positive when they had settled the negative? 
They had a vague idea of a republic—the very same conclusion that 
was arrived at in Germany, where the Frankfort parliament was in- 
stalled amid the best wishes of the nation. Germany, like Italy, “ had 
a vague idea of a republic.” But, again, there is a special objection to 
this Young Italy, namely, its youth. We never have heard of a refor- 
mation proceeding from the youth of a country. This is a very impor- 
tant fact, and one of very great significance when we turn our attention 
to the continent, where the great majority of the very young men are 
violent republicans, democrats in fact, objectors to all authority. Such 
materials never made reformers either in church or state. Reform 
must be preceded by light, by true doctrine, whether religious or poli- 
tical. This is its essential requisite, without which insurrection, how- 
ever successful, will only end in anarchy and a new tyranny. But 
doctrine being the ethical element, there remains the practical ele- 
ment or means of operation; and we need scarcely hesitate to affirm, 
that no great movement ever took place in any country and did 
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good, unless it was devised, led, and completely sanctioned by the full- 
grown men—nay, there must be grey hairs in every reformation. Turn, 
for instance, to the covenant of 1638, or to the American Declaration 
of Independence. What majesty of true manhood is there! What 
confidence in the rectitude and judgment of those aged men who 
mingle in the crowd of Greyfriars! Men past the enthusiasm of 
youth, and, therefore, only moved by some mighty influence of high- 
born duty,—the very fathers of the nation, calmly, solemnly, and in 
the fear of God, writing there their names in their country’s cause, 
come life, come death ; men of iron wills and vigorous understandings, 
proclaiming the independence of their country, and asserting their law- 
ful rights as citizens ; banding in a sacred brotherhood, not in holes 
and corners, arid in secrecy, but in the open daylight of the world. 
Call such men fanatics! True, they were fanatics, for they believed 
that truth comes from God, and is to be found in his Word; and 
such is the modern meaning of fanaticism. Most surely are we con- 
vinced, that without such fanatics, Italy will never be regenerated. 

It will be said, however, that between the circumstances of Italy 
and Scotland there is no comparison, and that all.open protest in 
favour of freedom would be prevented by the soldiery and police. 
Exactly ; this is the very point we are driving at. There is no com~ 
parison ; there is a point of difference which separates the two coun- 
tries, and accounts for the sane liberties of Scotland and the still ram- 
pant despotism of Italy. The whole history of the development of 
freedom in modern Europe teaches us that a religious reformation 
must take place before a political reformation. The latter is only. pos- 
sible in and through the former. The establishment of political insti- 
tutions, on the principles of what may be termed the natural virtues— 
truth, honour, justice, rectitude—may be attempted, but the attempt 
will always fail; for this simple reason, that man, as man, is impli- 
cated in a higher and more immanent philosophy than the mere natu- 
ral philosophy of virtue. He is implicated, and necessarily implicated, 
in a scheme (a divine scheme) of revealed truth, which, though it does 
not controvert the morals of nature, so far outreaches them in extent, 
and so far outshines them in splendour, that they become, as it were, 
secondary and insufficient; and to ignore this divine scheme is to 
divest ourselves of those very powers and energies which can alone 
produce the regeneration of the world. Hence, we hold that the poli- 
tical construction of a country on the principles of equity is a hopeless 
problem, so long as we commence with the principles of political 
right. We must go higher, farther from the mere abstraction, and 
nearer to the true reality. We must begin with the principles that 
will rectify man ; and from these will flow, both logically in the reason, 
and historically in the outward arrangement, those principles which 
will abolish despotism, establish liberty on a sure and universal basis, 
and reform the institutions of every country in the world. It is true, 
that the main business of the gospel is not to teach the principles of 
politics ; but it is also true that no genuine liberty can be found on the 
face of the earth, except only in those very countries where the gospel 
reformation has been made first, and where the reflected influence of 
the gospel has shone on the worldly business of mankind. Protes- 
tantism is neither the bulwark nor the safeguard of liberty ; it is the 
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fountain of liberty. Open the fountain, and the stream. will flow ; 
close the fountain, and the stream will disappear. Thus, all attempts 
at political regeneration are hopeless, vain, and futile, until the mind 
of a nation has been indoctrinated with the principles of Christianity ; 
and hence all attempts that may be made by the liberal party of Italy, 
Austria, Spain, and Catholic Germany, are nothing but vain beatings 
of the troubled air, which can never produce the serenity of peace. 
The efforts of Young Italy, therefore, may enlist our sympathies, but 
never can animate our hopes. They are picturesque aberrations,—the 
cryings of the wounded spirit of an enslaved nation; but a live coal 
from the altar must descend on that benighted land before the spirit 
of a true reformation can be kindled. Heartily would we extend the 
hand of welcome to every honest man expatriated for what he esteems 
the cause of his country; but we must not, and dare not, hesitate to 
tell him, that that which is of earth perishes, while that which is of 
God endures for ever. Let Italy hear the voice of a Knox, with its 
trumpet-tones of defiance to all error,—and with a depth of meaning 
which baffles the deepest soundings of the worldly statesman,—then 
we should have hope, because Knox knew that a human reformation 
was an idle tale, and that all the real good the world can ever know 
must fpring from the everlasting truth, and flow from the everlasting 
ospel. - 
. Tn taking leave of this volume, we do so with mingled feelings of 
admiration and regret. We admire the truthfulness of the narrative 
and the elegance of the story. In these qualities the author has rarely 
been surpassed. The work appears to have been revised by an English 
hand, and, if so, we do not congratulate the author on his choice. 
There are occasionally familiar expressions which perhaps no foreigner, 
however well acquainted with the language, would have used. They 
disfigure the native grace which ser om over the whole current of the 
original composition. But, after all, the tale is one of deep and genuine 
interest, furnishing perhaps the very best picture of Italian life that 
has been drawn by a modern hand. How great, however, must be the 
regret of all who wish well to Italy to see the almost hopeless degrada- 
tion to which she has been reduced,—to see the young, the brave, the 
talented, cut off from every honourable career, and driven by excess of 
tyranny to midnight conspiracy, to prison, to death, and to exile! Alas, 
poor Italy! dark indeed has been thy fate under the empire of the 
powers of darkness! These have ruled thee, and made thee what thou 
art. There is One alone can help thee; One alone can give thee light. 
Strive as thou wilt, thou shalt never break thy fetters till the immortal _ 
freedom of a new and Christian faith has breathed on the souls of thy 
children,—till the emancipation of the gospel has delivered thee from 
thy slavish service of a lying creed, wa until the divine illumination 
has shown thee the error of thy former ways, and brought thee to the 
feet of Him whom thou hast dethroned by idolatry and superstition. 
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Ueber den Tag des Herrn, von E. W. Hengstenbery. Berlin, 1852. 


The Lord’s Day. By E. W. Henestenserc. Translated by James 
Martin, B.A., of Lymington. 1853. 


WE rather regret, upon the whole, the translation into English of this 
little work of Hengstenberg, as it seems but little calculated to benefit 
the somewhat waning reputation of its author, and has too much in it 
of the element of self-contradiction to tell decisively on either side of 
the Sabbath question, as agitated in this country. The work itself 
consists of three parts, which have all appeared, though at considerably 
distant periods, in the author’s Journal, and have undergone some alter- 
ations. The first part, which occupies nearly one-half of the whole, is 
devoted to an examination of the most important passages in the Bible 
which relate to the Lord’s day. They are taken in chronological order. 
The passages examined are the following :—Gen. ii. 1-3 ; Exod. xvi., 
the verses referring to the double portion of manna on the sixth day, 
and the withholding of any fresh supply on the seventh; Exod. xx. 
8-11; xxxi. 13-17, where the Sabbath is spoken of as a sign between 
God and Israel ; xxxiv. 21, xxxv. 2,3; Lev. xix. 3, 30; xxiii.; xxiv. 
5-9, where the order is given for the perpetual renewal of the show- 
bread on the Sabbath; xxv. 1-7, the law of the Sabbatical year; Numb. 
xv. 32-36, the punishment by stoning of the presumptuous Sabbath- 
breaker ; Hos. ii. 11; Isa. lvi. 1, 2, lviii. 13; Ps. xcii., entitled, “ A 
Song for the Sabbath-day;” Ezek. xx. 12, 13, 20; Matt. xii. 1-8, 
10-12; John vii. 22, 23; Acts xvii. 1-3, xviii. 4; Rom. xiv. 5; Col. 
ii.16; Gal. iv. 9,10; Rev.i.10. Weshall refer, before we close, to some 
of the remarks made on these passages; but at present we simply note 
that, with one exception, the list of passages may be said to be com- 
plete, comprising all the more important passages in Scripture bearing 
on the subject. The exception we refer to is Heb. iv. 3, 4, which we 
shall afterwards notice, as, in our judgment, plainly opposed to our 
author’s views in one not unimportant particular. 

The second part of the treatise is entitled, ‘‘ The Sabbath of the Jews 
and the Sunday of the Christians,” and is divided into two chapters ; 
the first of which gives a sort of historical survey of the opinions which 
have been held by theologians regarding the connection between Sab- 
bath and Sunday, and the second presents the author’s own views of 
the nature of this connection. 

The last part occupies only a few pages, and contains some remarks 
on the movement which began to be made about two years ago in 
Germany, through means of societies and prize essays, to draw atten- 
tion to the Sabbath question, and raise the standard both of theory and 
of practice on the subject. The movement was chiefly the result of 
English influence ; and while the author would give his hearty concur- 
rence and support to all proper efforts made in this direction, yet he 
deprecates the idea of an entire assimilation to the state of matters in 
this country, which he deems in the first place impracticable, and, even 
if practicable, not altogether desirable. 

Such is a brief outline of the production before us. It bears through- 
out the marks of candour and sincerity, though not entirely free from 
bias. One can scarcely avoid being impressed with the conviction, that 
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the distinguished author is honestly endeavouring to ascertain.the truth, 
and that there is also at bottom a sound Christian feeling on the sub- 
ject in his own mind. But he writes as a man of the closet—nicely 
adjusting and balancing, throwing now into the one scale, and now into 
the other; here laying the foundations broad and deep, there taking 
away the very ground on which these foundations rest; so that 
practically the church will be little either the better or the worse for 
his publication. We could conceive the two conflicting parties that so 
often debate the question at public meetings, whether it is lawful and 
proper to run excursion trains, or open crystal palaces, on the Lord’s 
day, each arming themselves from this treatise with pointed and appo- 
site citations, and leaving the matter of dispute in such beautiful un- 
certainty, that no further conclusion could be arrived at by the majority, 
than that much was to be said on both sides. And when such a ques- 
tion is placed as to its practical bearing in that position, it needs no 
prophet to foretell which course will in point of fact carry the day. If, 
where a source of gain is concerned, theology can at best speak doubt- 
fully, the world will not be slow to take the benefit of the doubt, and 
will hold firmly by the side of profit. 

We may give a specimen or two of this see-sawing process, which so 
unhappily pervades the treatise. On the substantial obligation of the 
Sabbath-law, and the importance, the necessity even, of its due observ- 
ance to the spiritual and moral wellbeing of communities, many excel- 
lent statements might be produced from the expository part. Thus, in 
regard to the matter-of-fact sanctification of the Sabbath by God, in 
ordering the supplies of manna with a view to its celebration, it is said: 
‘“* This is a sufficient reply to the chief argument which natural reason 
can bring against the sanctification of the day. The fact, that on the 
sixth day a double portion of manna fell, with none on the seventh, 
conveys to all ages the instruction, that the blessing of God, on which 
all depends, is sure to indemnify those who devote a portion of their 
time to him; and they weary themselves in vain, who will use for their 
own profit the day, which He has set apart for himself.” Again, on 
Exod. xx. 8-11, what is said in explanation of the law of the fourth 
commandment, that it does not require rest merely, as if rest alone 
were the sanctification, but requires such rest for the sake of the proper 
sanctification, is all good and perfectly satisfactory. Our author holds, 
and holds correctly, that if the keeping holy of the Sabbath meant 
mere bodily resting, the divine character of the institution, and indeed 
of the whole Mosaic law, would vanish. And he regards both the 
words of the commandment itself, and the subsequent directions to 
signalise the day by special sacrifices and the calling of religious assem- 
blies, as clearly indicating that the sanctification of the day consisted 
in exercises of a religious nature. Then as to the permanency of the 
obligation, he says: ‘‘ Some have thought that the Sabbath of the Old 
Testament no more affects the church of the New than the other fes- 
tivals. But the express mention of the former in the ten command- 
ments, without the other, indicates a difference between them. The 
Sabbath has less of a temporary, Old Testament character than the 
others.’ The decision, that every seventh day shall be devoted to God, 
is founded on a constant and universal necessity of human nature, on 
the fact that men will surely become ungodly unless there is some ar- 
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rangement for a regular intermission of the labours and cares of this 
earthly life.” Still more strongly and impressively on Exod. xxxi. 
13-17: “The whole essence of true religion comes to view on the 
Sabbath ; the difference between the church and the world is openly 
manifested. In the wilderness of the world’s indifference towards its 
Creator, where there is no recognition of God, there is an oasis—a 
people serving God in spirit and in truth, and entrusted by himself 
with his own beautiful service. And still, in the way and manner that 
the Lord’s day is spent, there is afforded the clearest evidence of the 
relation in which a people stand to the Lord, and he to them. The 
day of the Lord is the gauge of the religious life. It is a grievous error 
for any one to attempt to blur and obliterate the seal which God has 
stamped upon his church, that he might distinguish it from the world, 
and render it capable of being discerned and approached by the world— 
an error that can only have its ultimate root in ungodliness. And it 
is an object worthy of all the efforts that can be put forth by the church 
and by individuals to have this seal made to exhibit its brightest lustre.” 
Once more: “ Diligence in good works ought to pervade the whole 
life ; but it would soon flag if not invigorated by days of rest and meet- 
ing before the Lord. Without the day of the Lord the church can 
never attain its‘end to do justice and righteousness. When the observ- 
ance of this day is neglected, in the same degree will the observance of 
righteousness be neglected too. .... Let him who feels that he makes 
no progress, and must confess that he is a barren tree, first of all con- 
sider, how he observes the Lord’s day.” 

We could scarcely desire more explicit and faithful testimonies re- 
garding the duty of Sabbath observance, and the absolute necessity for 
the interests of religion to maintain its sanctity unimpaired. But un- 
fortunately what is thus so freely and unreservedly given with one 
hand, is in great measure withdrawn with another; so that we have 
hardly had time to congratulate ourselves on our gain, till we find it 
nearly all abstracted from us. Even before we reach the close of the 
remarks on Old Testament Scripture, we find the Sabbath in one place 
classed with the other festivals, as “days of joy, as well as worship, 
and that not exclusively of.a religious character” (on Hos. ii. 11); so 
that the church should set about “ the discovery of attractions and sa- 
cred pleasures, and prove itself as fertile in these as the world has been 
in the invention of worldly amusements;” and instead of laying such 
stress on “ sermons,” and such like “stern and gloomy” exercises, the 
church is recommended to encourage the holding of missionary festi- 
vals, and a renewal of pilgrimages in an evangelical spirit. In common 
with German theologians generally, the author maintains, in the histo- 
rical and argumentative part, that the ten commandments of the Deca- 
logue differ from the rest of the Mosaic precepts, only as being the 
quintessence and representative of the whole; that, consequently, the 
fourth commandment stands essentially on the same footing with all 
the laws regarding sacred times and seasons, and is no more, as law, 
to be held binding on the Christian church than the others. The 
English are represented as clinging with undue fondness to the legal 
view of the Sabbath, partly from their characteristic regard to law, and 
partly from the general diffusion among the people of the Christian fear 
of God; while yet these same English are spoken of as “ holding with 
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a kind of convulsive grasp to their Sunday with good reason ; for it is 
but the impulse to spiritual self-preservation among that restless and 
busy people which dictates this strict observance.” At the same time, 
it is admitted, that “ the Sabbath was intended to continue in substance 
under the New Testament ”—that by the very nature of our Lord’s in- 
structions upon the subject, we are thrown back upon the instruction 
in Old Testament Scripture—that “ the institution is far too important 
and the temptations too strong, to admit of our dispensing with a solid 
scriptural foundation,” that “the real citadel is still the command 
which sounded on Sinai, the force of which has not diminished but in- 
creased.” This, it is added, “is but a necessary consequence of the 
fact, that the redemption effected by Christ is incomparably more glo- 
rious than the deliverance from Egypt, on which the obligation to obey 
them is based. No ingratitude is so black as that which refuses obe- 
dience to God after he has given for us his only-begotten Son.” 

We sincerely regret, that where there is so much excellent matter, 
and at bottom such correct Christian feeling, there should also be on 
the whole such an uncertain sound given forth on the main point at 
issue between the church and the world. It had surely been the part 
of wisdom, if the author, holding the views he does of the inestimable 
importance, and, at least, substantial obligation, of the fourth command- 
ment, and living as he does in a land where the habitual desecration 
of the Lord’s day is the most flagrant scandal of the church and the 
greatest obstruction in the way of practical reformation, had rather 
striven to extenuate the theoretical difference between his views and 
those of the advocates of a proper Sabbath, and had pressed upon mi- 
nisters of the gospel some more excellent way of rousing their country- 
men toa due appreciation of neglected ordinances, than pilgrimage 
processions and missionary festivals. Has the sword of the Spirit, the 
Word of God, which Luther wielded so mightily, really become so feeble 
an instrument, that it can no longer, when wisely and earnestly handled, 
pierce the conscience and interest the minds of men? or, if so handled, 
would the few brief hours that families can spare from the world on a 
weekly Sabbath, be too much to have their souls brought under its 
powerful influence? Our author thinks the German _ have spe- 
cially the commission to explore the depths of God’s Word; let them 
prove their commission by showing how the treasures they find are 
fitted to counteract prevailing evils, and pour new life into a disorgan- 
ised and corrupt society. The breath of a living gospel may do this; 
but unless history is a fable, it will never be accomplished by dint of pom- 
pous ceremonies, childish processions, and joys not exclusively religious, 

We admit that weak arguments are often advanced in support of 
the divine authority of the Lord’s day; and it is a becoming part for a 
theological professor to expose them—in a land where the critical study 
of the Bible is peculiarly attended to. Such proofs as those derived 
from Ps. exviii., “ This is the day God has made,” or from the word 
of Christ to the disciples in respect to the taking of Jerusalem, “ Pray 
ye, that your flight be not on the Sabbath-day,” though not unfrequently 
employed in this country, can satisfy no one who calmly and intelli- 
gently considers the words referred to in their connection. We have 
no objections to Hengstenberg or any other person showing the unten- 
able nature of proofs of that description. But we have to state, that 
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the weak points are not all on the one side, and that our author him- 
. self has exhibited some very obvious ones on the other. The view he 
gives of the very first passage he comments on—that which refers to 
God’s resting on the seventh day, blessing and hallowing it—is of this 
description. His view is, that the Sabbath was not then actually in- 
stituted, but that, with an eye to the prospective institution of it in the 
time of Moses, it was said, God blessed it—“ a view,” says his coun- 
tryman Delitzsch, in his recent work on Genesis, ‘ which scarcely needs 
refutation.” And he does not condescend to give it any, but. simply 
adds, “ God himself, the Creator, holds Sabbath immediately after the 
six days’ work; and because his Sabbatism can be a Sabbatism for his 
creatures, he makes the seventh day by his blessing an inexhaustible 
source of refreshment for them, and by his sanctification invests it with 
an especial glory for them throughout the sequel of their newly com- 
menced history.”—(Die Genesis Ausgelegt, p. 84.) The passage 
omitted by Hengstenberg, Heb. iv. 3, 4, fully corroborates this latter 
opinion, as it plainly refers to the rest of God at creation, as thence- 
forth laid open to mankind for their participation in its benefits. 

We think there is even a weakness, a one-sidedness in the represen- 
tation he gives of the views of the Reformers and of Vitringa. He 
speaks of the Reformers as all discountenancing the idea that the 
Lord’s day was in any proper sense a continuation of the Sabbath of the 
Old Testament. And the statement is true in one sense, but not in 
another ; not true in the sense in which it will be most generally un- 
derstood by readers in the present day. The Reformers erred so far, 
in regard to the fourth commandment, that they thought there was 
something in it—a sort of sanctity in the mere bodily rest it prescribed 
prefigurative of gospel things, which they conceived to belong to the 
Mosaic dispensation, and which, like its other shadows, passed away. 
But they did not hold generally, that as in apportioning a certain 
amount of time to be devoted more peculiarly to religious employments, 
the command had ceased. And without entering more minutely into 
the subject here, we shall simply quote the summary which Gualter 
gave at the beginning of the seventeenth century, of the opinions main- 
tained by the more eminent Reformers on the question :—“ The Sabbath 
properly signifies rest and leisure from servile work, and, at the same 
time, is used to denote the seventh day, which God at the beginning of 
the world consecrated to holy rest, and afterwards in the law confirmed 
by a special precept. [All the leading Reformers, including Luther, 
as well as Calvin, held the primeval appointment of a seventh day for 
the service of God, and its descending obligation to all future times,— 
but this is not once distinctly brought out in our author.] And al- 
though the primitive church abrogated the Sabbath, in so tar as it was 
a legal shadow, lest it should savour of Judaism ; yet it did not abolish 
that sacred rest and repose, but transferred the keeping of it to the 
following day, which was called the Lord’s day. The use of this day, 
therefore, is the same with what the Sabbath formerly was among the 
true worshippers of God.” We see no reason for supposing that 
Vitringa at all differed from this view. Hengstenberg represents him 
as deriving from Spencer the notion that the sanctifying of the 
Sabbath consisted in the mere bodily rest enjoined, and as apparently 
finding in this the whole that was properly required. Vitringa com- 
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monly looked to other quarters than Spencer for his views of divine 
truth, and after carefully reviewing again what he has written on the 
subject of the Sabbath, in his work on the Synagogue (not his “ Obser- 
vationes Sac.” as erroneously given by Hengstenberg, and copied by his 
translator), and his Commentary on Isaiah, we are persuaded there was 
no material difference between his view and that given above as gen- 
erally entertained by the Reformers. He conceived that the bodily 
rest typified the believer's rest in Christ, and that the faith in this, on 
the part of the ancient worshipper, was what rendered his bodily rest a 
sacred thing, and truly sanctified the day. But he held, that besides 
this, there were other grounds on which the Sabbath was appointed, 
and that the obligation it imposed to devote every seventh day to the 
more regular worship of God was binding alike on Jew and Christian. 
In the words of Calvin, in his Commentary on the Fourth Command- 
ment, he seems to have believed, that ‘ while the day had ceased, as 
the figure of a spiritual and important mystery, there are other and 
different ends, for which it was set apart ; and that in respect to the duty 
of resting from all earthly cares and employments, and applying to 
spiritual exercises in public and private, the necessity of a Sabbath is 
common to us with the people of old.” 

We may add, that Hengstenberg shows here, as in his other produc- 
tions, but a very meagre acquaintance with the views and writings of 
English theologians. In this field he iscertainly not at home. But we 
should have expected from him a more careful and thorough investiga- 
tion of the opinions of the Reformers. We refrain from any further 
remarks at present, either on the merits of his treatise, or on the gen- 
eral argument. And for the translation of Mr Martin, the chief fault 
we have to find is in the extent to which he carries his omissions. We 
by no means insist on the propriety of preserving every sentence and 
note of a German work, when brought out in a translation ; for occa- 
sionally some liberty may be taken in this respect with advantage. 
But that liberty seems to us stretched a little too far in the translation 
before us. The remarks on two Old Testament passages, those on Lev. 
xix. 3, 30, and xxiii., are totally omitted ; and several passages in other 
parts of the work, with occasional notes, share the same fate. The 
omissions altogether are not very large, but they sometimes include not 
unimportant matter; and in one case, what is even necessary to the 
sense. In page 8, it is stated, that the name Sabbath is applied only 
to the first day of the passover, and the day of atonement, besides the 
weekly festival. The English reader, looking to Lev. xxiii. 39, would 
at once say, This was a mistake ; as there the first and last days of the 
feast of tabernacles are also called Sabbaths. But in the Hebrew it is 
not Sabbath, but Sabbathon, that is there used, and Hengstenberg 
considers the change in termination to indicate a shade of difference 
in the meaning. But the passage in which he states this is omitted. 
In other respects, the translation may be characterised as a good one, 
as it usually gives the import of the original with correctness, and in 
very readable English. We do not profess to have compared the ori- 
ginal and the translation throughout. But we have done so with a 
considerable portion ; and only a few sentences have met our notice, 
in which the version seemed to need correction. 
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A Church Dictionary. By Watrer Farquaar Hoox, D.D., Vicar 
_ of Leeds. Sixth Edition. London: John Murray. 1852. 


Tae ecclesiastical history of the author of this book is somewhat sin- 
gular, and is pretty well known. His sermon on “ Hear the Church,” 
in which both text and sermon were an obvious perversion of Scripture, 
made a considerable noise at the time, and marked him out as at least 
one of the boldest and most outspoken, if not the most cunning and 
subtle, broachers of the modern heresy which has torn the Church of 
England. His‘subsequent procedure in dividing Leeds into a number 
of parishes, with some loss both of money and dignity to himself, was 
also sufficiently notable to attract general attention. The lamentable 
result, however, of the appointments made in some of these churches, in 
swelling the ranks of the priests of Rome by perverted ministers of the 
Church of England, seems to have taken Dr Hook by surprise, and 
partly to have arrested his Romish tendencies, although they were al- 
ways regarded as the natural results of his “ Church System” by the 
general Protestant community. Dr Hook’s whole theory, carried out 
by younger and more enthusiastic men, could not fail to land them in 
Rome. Where else did the priests of England get that pretended phy- 
sical succession from the apostles of which they had become so proud? 
Where else could they find ritualism, absolute unquestioning obedience, 
and a sensuous worship, exhibited in full development? Where else 
could they find the system which Dr Hook so fondly described as 
catholic or world-wide, beyond the narrow verge of England, whilst 
the priests of Rome ridiculed with the most intense disdain the new 
claims of their English rivals, and more than equalled the Doctor in 
the vigour with which they denounced all Protestant denominations, 
Anglicans included, as schismatics, the links of whose succession were 
hopelessly broken, and for whom there was no hope of salvation? It 
is said that Dr Hook has been greatly annoyed at the results of his 
own theory, and he has lately been rather silent on the subject. In 
this new edition of his Dictionary before us, he says, ‘ The circum- 
stances of the Church of England have changed considerably from 
what they were when the Church Dictionary was first published. At 
that time the Protestantism of the Church of England was universally 
recognised, and the fear was lest her pretensions to catholicity should 
be ignored. But now an affectation of repudiating our Protestantism 
is prevalent.” He must mean by this reference the Protestantism of 
men holding Tractarian principles, which is most justly called in ques- 
tion; for the Church of England, apart from them, contains at this mo- 
ment a large number of the staunchest Protestants in the world. Still, 
it is so far well to find Dr Hook stating, that in this new edition of 
his Dictionary, “ the articles relating to the heresies and peculiarities 
of the Church of Rome have been expanded ;” but this has been done 
without excluding the former offensive and palpably Popish matter, so 
that the new patches have all the incongruous effect of pieces of “ new 
cloth on an old garment.” 

The Dictionary itself is a collection of articles which appeared first in 
the form of monthly tracts. It is a bulky. volume, explanatory of a 
great many points and usages of which often no trace can be found in 
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the Word of God. And it gives one an instructive view of the peculiar 
system of which Dr Hook is the exponent, to find a book as large as, 
and far more intricate than the Bible, occupied chiefly in describing the 
corrupt additions which men have made to the simplicity of divine truth 
and worship. This is at the same time coupled with the most earnest 
denunciations of all who “follow not with him” in the matter of .ex- 
ternal church government, and the most lenient and often laudatory 
references to the observances of the mystic Babylon. Take an example 
or two of the first peculiarity. Under the word “ Mission,” we have this 
definition :—“ A power or commission to preach the gospel,” and after 
a pretty full statement, it is said, “ Mr Palmer, from whom the above 
remarks are taken, shows in his ‘ Origines Liturgicey,’ that the English 
bishops and clergy alone have mission in England.” Under the head 
*‘ Presbyterians,” he says, “ This sect is established by law in Scotland ;” 
and adds emphatically, “ The establishment of a sect cannot of course 
convert that sect into a church ; for instance, if the Socinian sect were 
established in England, it would not be a whit more a church than it 
is at present.” This, of course, although sufficiently indicating the 
animus of the writer, is simply childish, even if we did not know, what 
is brought out again more fully in D’Aubigné’s new “ History of the 
Reformation in England,” that the Christianity of England was largely 
received at first from Scotland by the instrumentality of missionaries 
sent by the presbyters of Iona. The following is in the same strain, but 
implies either gross ignorance or wilful misrepresentation. Under the 
head of “Confession of Faith, Westminster,” it is said, “ This confession, 
which is still maintained by the Scottish establishment, is very awful 
and severe in its anathemas against the Church of England ;” and it is 
a singular sample of consistency to find a man who has himself sub- 
scribed the Thirty-nine Articles, which are to all intents and purposes a 
confession of faith, and which with very little difference maintain the 
very doctrines of grace which are set forth in the Confession of West- 
minster, adding, ‘“‘ To all such Confessions there is the grand objection 
that they infringe Christian liberty, supersede the Scriptures while pro- 
fessing to receive the Bible and the Bible only, exclude such as ought. 
not to be excluded, and admit such as ought not to be admitted; they 
tempt men to hypocrisy and preclude improvement.” By what theory 
all this is pieced into the patchwork system of which Dr Hook pro- 
fesses himself the champion, we leave others to say. 

Whilst Dr Hook, however, is most fierce against every thing that 
differs from the Puseyite party in the Church of England, in the direc- 
tion of simplicity of form and the earnest maintenance of evangelical 
doctrine, he sets forth with perfect gravity many of the worst delusions 
of Rome. For example, he says that an “abbey” is “ the habitation 
of a society devoted to religion!” and he adds, “ Cranmer begged ear- 
nestly of Henry VIII. that he would save some of the abbeys, to be 
reformed and applied to holy and religious uses, but in vain ;” as if abbeys 
ever had been, or could ever be, any thing but “ cages of unclean and 
hateful birds.” In speaking of “absolution” as “ the power of remov- 
ing the guilt and punishment of sin,” he says, “ This power is annexed 
to some acts of religion instituted by God for this purpose, and executed 
only by Christ's ministers * other words, as already explained, only by 
ministers of the Church of England); as, I. Baptism was ordained for 
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the remission of sins,” &c. What is this but the old Popish figment— 
which forms in reality the basis of the whale system—of a human 
priesthood usurping and superseding the priestly office of Him who is 
“exalted a Prince and a Saviour, that he may give repentance and-re- 
- mission of sins unto Israel?” In truth, Dr Hook’s whole theory, so 
far as one can understand it, is just Anglican Popery versus the more 
powerful and consistent Popery of the Vatican. ' 

The time seems to be fully come when this intermediate ground can 
no longer be maintained in fact, any more than in theory. The people 
of England are being roused to see that it is a betrayal of the entire 
Reformation, and they are openly turning their backs upon the traitors ; 
whilst those of the new disciples who are either sincere converts to 
Puseyism, valuing consistency more than pelf, or who never were any 
thing but disguised Papists, are walking over openly to Rome. It 
would have been well had they all gone out or been driven out much 
sooner from a church whose best interests they betray. 


Christianity and Secularism: Report of a Discussion between the Rev. 
Brewin Grant, B.A., Editor of “* The Bible and the People,’ and 
GerorGe Jacos Hotyoake, Esq., Editor of “ The Reasoner.” 

London: Ward & Co. 1853. 


Tue critic who sits down to examine and review a work of this kind 
finds himself in a peculiar position. He must deal with it simply as a 
book ; and, as a reader of the book, he may form a considerably differ- 
ent estimate from that which he might have formed as a hearer of the 
discussion. All effective speeches: lose much of their force in print, 
but especially the speeches at a public discussion, clipped mechanically 
into half-hours and quarter-hours, during which the speakers seldom 
exhaust what they have to say on particular topics, being thus com- 
pelled to return to them again and again, in a way that may not be trouble- 
some to hearers, but is apt to prove very embarrassing to readers. Ex- 
tempore speaking, as compared with well-revised composition, must 
always be characterised by want of precision in language, and want of 
simplicity and clearness of arrangement ; but a vigorous speaker can 
nearly compensate for these defects by his manner and tone, and by the 
skilful use of emphasis and pauses. Nearly all this, of course, is lost 
in a printed report of a discussion, while the compensating advantages 
of print are not enjoyed. In the present report, full and accurate as it 
seems to be, a good deal of confusion is often caused by the want of 
paragraphs,—the speeches being generally (though not always) printed 
continuously, so that the minuter changes of subject are not sufficiently 
indicated to the eye. These may be the reasons why, as a whole, we 
have not been able to form so high an estimate of this debate as many 
persons of undoubted candour and ability, who heard the speeches. 
Our opinion of the book is considerably below their opinion of the 
discussion. 

Mr Holyoake is the leader of a party who used to have no objection 
to the name of atheists, but now deem it better to term themselves 
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non-theists, or, as more clearly indicating the practical bearing of their 
opinions, secularists. For several years, Mr Holyoake was under the 
ministry of Mr Angel James of Birmingham, and enjoyed excellent op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted both with the letter and spirit of 
evangelical religion. Now, however, he is an infidel, and the champion 
of infidels. His infidelity is not of the indiscriminate kind that sneers 
at Christianity and the Bible in totv ; he condescends to admit that 
there is much good in the Bible, and that apostles and prophets may 
have been honest in intention; but along with much good he declares 
there is much evil; and though in this discussion he avoids the gross 
and outrageous language in which infidels have so often indulged, it 
appears that in his newspaper and elsewhere he has again and again 
either written or edited the most horrible blasphemies against our blessed 
Lord and his religion. Those who know him give him credit for sin- 
cerity, and for an amiable and benevolent spirit. Both in “The 
Reasoner,” and in public lectures and meetings, he seems to have made 
it his chief aim to indoctrinate the working classes with his infidel views. 
He has taken a pretty prominent part in various measures of social re- 
form, and is evidently anxious to stand well with the working classes, 
as one who has their interests at heart. Of late, waxing bold in his 
defiance, he has been challenging the clergy to a discussion of his 
views. For our part, we should have been disposed to leave him in 
undisputed possession of the empty vaunt, that no clergyman dared to 
take up the gauntlet, for we cannot regard a public discussion as the best 
way of meeting and counteracting such views as his. We can, however, 
quite well sympathise with the feelings of the Rev. Brewin Grant, a 
Congregationalist minister of Birmingham, who could not bear to hear 
an uncircumcised Philistine thus defying the armies of the living God, 
and who resolved, like Luther in the case of Tetzel, to “ knock a hole 
in this fellow’s drum.” Mr Grant accepted the challenge, and a dis- 
cussion was held between him and Mr Holyoake, in the British Insti- 
tution, Cowper Street, London, on six successive Thursday evenings, 
commencing Jan. 20, and ending Feb. 24, 1853. The question on 
which the discussion turned was,—‘ What advantages would accrue 
to mankind generally, and the working classes in particular, by the re- 
moval of Christianity, and the substitution of secularism in its place ?” 
Mr Holyoake undertook to establish three secular propositions, and 
two secular objections :—‘ 1. The precedence of the duties of this life 
over those pertaining to another world. 2. Science the providence of 
life ; spiritual dependence may lead to material destruction. 3. Morality 
is independent of scriptural religion, and has guarantees in reason and 
utility. 4. The atonement by the death of Christ unsatisfactory as a 
scheme, and immoral as an example. 5. The example of Christ un- 
suitable for imitation ; the principles of the New Testament unsuitable 
for guidance—except on the principle of arbitrary selection.” These 
points were to form the subjects of discussion during the first five 
evenings, while the sixth was to be devoted to a “review of the 
general principles connected with the discussion.” 
* ~ Under the first head, Mr Holyoake argues as if the duties pertaining 
to another life were such as altogether to draw away men’s attention 
from those pertaining to the present ; under the second, he proceeds on 
the assumption that the doctrine of providence and of prayer implies 
NO. V. 
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miraculous interference, and a subversion of the scientific laws by which 
all things are governed ; under the third (where he affirms, by the way, 
that there are very many persons who scarcely-ever sin!) he maintains 
that human nature, and reason, and interest, are the true bulwarks of 
morality ; under the fourth, he argues against the atonement on the 
ground of its ascribing to God a character of relentless severity ; and 
under the fifth, he tries to point out inconsistencies in the character of 
Christ, and in the principles laid down in the New Testament for the 
regulation of the lives of his followers. This brief outline may show 
that there is nothing either very new or very formidable in the leading 
views of Mr Holyoake; but it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that they are ‘not capable of doing great mischief, especially among the 
working classes. His second “secular proposition,” for example, if 
not met and combated, might work unmeasured mischief in these days 
when so many of the working classes are awakening to a knowledge of 
the wonderfully exact and regular laws, and combinations of laws, by 
which all the operations both of mind and matter are guided. But 
besides his leading propositions, Mr Holyoake aims numberless side- 
thrusts at Christianity, often with very great skill and power, which 
are fitted to do great execution in a miscellaneous assemblage of work- 
ing men. He knows how to urge with effect a class of objections which 
a few lines are sufficient to state, but the complete answer to which 
would fill nearly as many pages. There are many plausible objections 
to doctrines of Christianity—for example, to the doctrine of salvation 
by faith,—which can be forcibly put in a couple of lines, thoroughly 
understood, and easily remembered, but the reply to which demands 
an acquaintance with the whole scheme and bearings of revealed truth, 
and some experimental knowledge, moreover, of the sanctifying power 
of the doctrines of free grace. It is on this ground that we entertain 
strong doubts as to the expediency of public and popular discussions of 
such subjects. A miscellaneous assemblage is gathered together; many 
crude and inquiring young men are of the audience ; a seemingly ear- 
nest and candid infidel speaker presents himself; in a few short and 
pithy words he ever and anon states a plausible objection, that if true 
is fatal to all that they have hitherto deemed sacred ; disrespectful lan- 
guage is applied to the Divine Redeemer, and a rude shock given to all 
their long-cherished sentiments of reverence for sacred things. The 
reply is heard ; it, too, bas its effective and telling passages ; it corrects 
many misrepresentations, and deals some deadly thrusts at the infidel ; 
but some of his most pointed and pithy objections are left unanswered, 
or if answered, are answered at so great length, that while the objec- 
tion is remembered the reply is forgotten. The shock given to rever- 
ential feelings is not easily healed, and even the tone of the pious mind 
may be seriously injured. We very much doubt whether the advan- 
tages arising from the discussion will compensate for these almost in- 
evitable evils. We are inclined to think that it would be better to 
leave the champions of infidelity to boast that ministers of the gospel 
will not meet them on the platform, rather than let the claims and evi- 
dences of Christianity be understated, as of necessity they must be at a 
popular discussion. There is often need, in presenting the full weight 
of the Christian evidence, for carefully balanced statement, and a tho- 
roughly arranged and digested order of topics. The Press seems the 
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natural and proper vehicle for such defences of Christianity, while for 
gaining the ear of the working classes, and recommending the truth to 
their acceptance, there exist abundant facilities, if the ee of 
truth would but take an enlarged view of their condition, and of the 
measures that might be employed to secure their confidence and pro- 
mote their wellbeing. 

Mr Grant exhibits in this discussion many admirable qualities of a 
public debater. He is smart and ready; has a great command of lan- 
guage ; a thorough acquaintance with the writings of Holyoake and his 
fraternity; admirable skill in raking up passages from them that throw a 
lurid light upon their views and projects ; considerable powers of satire 
and ridicule ; and withal, a command of temper, which is of eminent 
service to the controversialist. His most telling and effective passages 
are usually those in which he deals with plain and indisputable facts ; 
he can bring down torrents of these “ sturdy chields” on the unhappy 
secularists, and never do they appear in so miserable a plight as after 
one of these disastrous inundations. The following extract from the 
report of the second night’s discussion, on the alleged but hitherto 
fabulous “ benefits of secularism,” will illustrate this characteristic :— 


“ He should give some instances of the successful application of this new, 
undefined, and undescribed method to the enlargement of human knowledge, 
the increase of man’s mastery over nature, and an addition to the commo- 
dities and enjoyments of human life. If we are told none of these thin 
our time is wasted with irrelevant observations on Christianity, instead of a 
simple development of the benefits of Secularism. I do not mean an enume- 
ration of the large promises they make, but a statement of the work they 
have done, and how this work is related to any principles they have and 
which we have not. It is easy to tell you what they have not done. They 
did not invent railways by this method. Surely these are methods of pro- 
gress. They did not invent writing nor printing; they did not introduce 
the post-office system; they did not discover the caloric method, now suc- 
cessfully applied to vessels, and promising to supersede steam before they 
will supersede Christianity. They did not invent the telegraph; they 
did not build and fill the Crystal Palace. At one of their soirées, it is 
recorded as a smart saying that it was said the want of the age is good 
potatoes. Their new way of science has not met and mastered the 
tato blight. Mr Holyoake says science would annihilate the cholera, while 
we pray against it: he has not yet told us how science may do it. We 
look to Secularism in vain for help in any thing. All it can perform is to 
assume to itself all the science others have created, praise material depend- 
ence as the safety affurded by nature, which we had already enjoyed as the 
providence of the Creator. They bring us nothing new, but praise what we 
had before, only under a new name, as something which they have discovered. 
They found the world, the Christian world pre-eminently, advancing at an 
unprecedented rate in all the arts and sciences, to which none have contri- 
buted so much as Christian authors and Christian clergymen, and which 
none possess so largely as Christian nations; and their grand addition is a 
subtraction—as they ask the devout to cease their prayers, and Christians to 
abandon that gospel which has lifted the world from the imbecility of its 
old superstition, and fastened especially upon the English race to cultivate 
them into the grand asylum of freedom, the citadel of true liberty, at which 
tyrants vainly rage, and from which, as out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, 
God will yet shine to emancipate the whole earth. Let them, therefore, 
cease their empty boasts, and change the desert of their barren propositions 
into a fruitful field, that will supersede God’s providence, which before they 
were born caused grass to grow for cattle, and herb for the service of man, 
preserving and blessing both, and which has given to man the capability, 
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and imposed on him the duty, of self-cultivation for his own happiness and 
the welfare of his fellows, as the most emphatic way of glorifying his 
Maker.” 


On the other hand, there are topics where Mr Grant does not 

- thoroughly cope with his opponent,—as, for example, Mr Holyoake’s 
favourite objection to the doctrine of eternal torments and “ coarse dam- 
nation ;’ and there are other topics, such as the connection of faith and 
works, and of justification through the one, and judgment according to 
the other—or the harmony of prayer with the laws of nature—which we 
think Mr Grant has not treated with sufficient discrimination, and 
where he has laid himself somewhat open to the attacks of his opponent. 
We regret exceedingly to be compelled to bring a more serious charge 
against Mr Grant. Some of the concessions which he makes we would 
entirely recall. What could induce him, for example, in settling the 

. basis of discussion, to say that “ the doctrines of election and reproba- 
tion, together with the supposed condemnation of all men for Adam’s 
fall, are founded on metaphysical views,” and should not therefore be in- 
cluded among those which he undertook to defend? The looseness of 
such an expression as that which we have placed in italics is equalled 
only by the inaccuracy of the sentiment. Or what could lead him, 
when he was asked whether he did not think David was a Christian, 
to answer, “ No, I do not; he was a Jew”? We strongly protest 
against thrusting the Old Testament so completely into the background 
as is done in this discussion, or treating it as if it were a mere his- 
torical introduction to Christianity—not an integral part of the revela- 
tion of his will which God has graciously given to the children of men. 
No doubt the Old Testament might furnish Mr Holyoake and his bre- 
thren with still better materials than the New for such popular and 
superficial objections as all infidels delight in ; but though this might 
be an argument against the expediency of such popular discussions, it 
is no justification of the exclusion of the Old Testament as one of the 
great standards of revealed truth. 

In reading this discussion, one thing has struck us forcibly—the re- 
semblance between some of the views and arguments of the secularists 
and those of agitators for railway trains, open museums, lecture-rooms, 
and erystal-palaces on the Lord’s-day. We have not space to furnish 
extracts ; but the fact will be apparent to every reader, and it is not an 
uninstructive one. 

Another conviction that has been deepened in our minds by reading 
this discussion is—that of the immense importance of a comprehensive 
view being taken by ministers of religion of the condition of the work- 
ing classes, and great pains being used to develop the ameliorating and 
elevating tendencies of Christianity. We are fully aware of the dangers 
of the theory that would represent the gospel of Christ as a mere en- 
gine of temporal philanthropy ; but the danger of the opposite extreme is 
not less—dealing with it as a mere system of dogmatic theology. 
We believe that at the present moment the state of the working 
classes in this country has reached a most momentous crisis. On the 
policy of the evangelical churches towards them it will depend, whether 
the next quarter of a century shall find the working classes of Great 
Britain in a. state of infidelity similar to that of France immediately 
before the outbreak of the great Revolution, or, through the blessing of 
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God on the due use of means, in a condition of enlightened adherence to 
the Christian faith, and blessed subjection to its precepts, such as has never 
been exhibited on so vast a scale at any other period of history, or by 
any other nation of the world. There are some cheering and encourag- 
ing symptoms that lead one to hope that the evangelical churches are 
opening their eyes to their responsibility and duty in this matter; but 
they are only symptoms, and mere symptoms cannot leave one without 
anxiety. Let Christian ministers everywhere, and especially in large 
towns, study the condition of the masses; let it be one of the prominent 
subjects of exposition and consideration at Alliances, Unions, Synods, 
and all sorts of ecclesiastical assemblies; then, through God’s mercy, 
the champions of infidelity shall find their occupation gone, and at last 
the world may behold the aspect of a really great and Christian 
nation, 
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I.—-THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN, 


Tue first article (in the January number), by Schwarz of Jena, entitled, 
Melancthon und seine Schiiler als Ethiker, sketches, with a great amount 
of research, and with copious reference to original sources, what Melanc- 
thon and his scholars performed in the department of Ethics. Alluding 
to the sixteenth volume of the ‘“* Corpus Reformatorum,” which has ap- 
peared, Dr Schwarz expresses a hope that the undertaking will be sup- 
ported till the completion of Melancthon’s works ; adding, it will be 
lamentable if Germany does not at once raise this monument to the man 
whom she justly calls her preceptor in many respects. The object of the 
paper is to furnish a characteristic of Melancthon as an ethical teacher, 
and thus supplement what had previously been written by Galle, Matthes, 
and others. In the first decennium of Melancthon’s labours as a re- 
former, no room was found, says the writer, for any particular efforts on 
behalf of ethics. Melancthon had come to Wittenberg with a very free 
scientific tendency, familiar with Aristotle, and filled with admiration 
of him. At the instance of his teacher, Stadianus, he had formed the 
plan of preparing, in company, an improved edition of his works. In 
his inaugural address, on 29th August 1518, he speaks of it, and 
makes particular mention, along with Plato’s republic, of the ethical 
writings of Aristotle. But soon, through Luther’s influence, the young 
professor turns away with a certain aversion from philosophical studies, 
and from Aristotle. It is well known what deep aversion Luther had 
conceived to the “Father of Scholasticism.” The steps which led 
Melancthon to his system are next pointed out by Dr Schwarz with lucid 
order, but at the same time with deep prejudice against predestination, 
the want of which in Germany, as D’Aubigné well shows, is one great 
cause of all her theological woes. At first, adds this writer, Melanc- 
thon was at one with Luther, in maintaining that free-will before con- 
version can do nothing good, and that every good work is accomplished 
only through God’s effectual operation in man. At that time philoso- 
phy appeared so foolish to him, that he dedicated his edition of the 
“Clouds of Aristophanes” to his colleague Amsdorf, because philoso- 
phy was there ridiculed as it deserved. Melancthon now lived and 
moved in the Holy Scriptures, especially in Paul; and towards the end 
of 1521, appeared the fruit of his study in his “ Hypotyposes Theolo- 
gice,” in which we are told he goes the length of absolute predestina- 
tion, and decidedly renounces Aristotle. The writer next traces the 
first indications of that change in Melancthon’s views, which has justly 
been regarded as his error, but which this writer, who asserts that 
ethics presuppose a different view of the will than Melancthon at first 
held, regards as the transition to his ethical distinction. The first cer- 
tain trace of this change is found in the Scholia to the Epistle to the 
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Colossians, published in 1527, where Melancthon wishes to show his 
érieimeit.y, OF fairness, on controverted points, and says with Homer, 
that men grow weary of every thing, but not of strife. This is to be 
understood of free-will. In the Articles of Visitation, which appeared 
in Latin in 1527, and in German in 1528, with Luther’s preface, he 
mentions the same topics more briefly, but almost still more pointedly. 
He, besides, urges the preaching of the law and of repentance. 
Preachers were also to make single virtues the subject of their dis- 
courses, and to combat that carnal security which leans on justifying 
faith, Amsdorf and Agricola took deep offence at this, and the latter, 
who now, for the first time, came forth with his Antinomianism, was 
still kept quiet by Luther. Meanwhile, Melancthon had again turned 
more to the study of philosophy, and to Aristotle. He published 
the Dialectics in 1529; and in the excellent Ratio Discendx Theologia 
of 1530 he expresses a wish, at the conclusion, that theologians would 
not neglect philosophy, which many blame merely because they do 
not know it. Unlike his former self, he now urged the study. He 
confessed that it was only when he became acquainted with the pure 
doctrine of the gospel that he perceived aright the nature and value of 
philosophy, and hoped that many would agree with him. He em- 
ployed the haleyon days which the year 1533 brought along with it to 
expel by every means the lethargy in reference to philosophy. Such 
were the influences, the states of mind, and the efforts, under which 
the preparation of the loci was completed. Collecting, as he says in 
the dedication to Henry VIII. of England, the main parts of Christian 
doctrine which he thought contributed most to the nourishment of 
piety, and were of use for the life and practice of believers, Melanc- 
thon executed his task in a way which of itself must have made his 
name immortal. Erasmus’ definition of free-will was not yet adopted. 
Melancthon first adopted it after Luther’s death. But he approximated 
to Erasmus, and openly avowed a mild synergism, which we are told 
pervades the ethical parts in which the work is so rich. So much 
did Melancthon now urge new obedience, that he held it absolutely 
necessary to everlasting life, though he ascribed no merit to it. In 
short, the whole tendency of Melancthon towards the end of the 
second decennium of his labours, went always more decidedly to ethics. 
He had not been able to prepare his work on physics, nor the separate 
work on the nature of the soul, which he had intended. But he had 
been led to the psychological foundations of ethics, as is shown by the 
work which he issued in 1538, under the title Epitome Philosophia 
Moralis. “When we put all together,” says Dr Schwarz, “it appears 
that he had before his mind a system of philosophy in which ethics with 
politics in a manner formed the summit, physics in connection with 
metaphysics composed the foundation, psychology or anthropology was 
the intermediate member, and dialectics, from which he separated 
rhetoric, passed with him as the science of sciences which ministered 
to every other discipline by the principles of methodology which were 
to be laid down by it.” This construction was in substance borrowed 
* from the ancients, and particularly from Aristotle, but it was peculiarly 
modified in Melancthon, and in many respects may remind us of 
Schleiermacher. ‘If, on the other hand,” says the writer, “ we now 
add the alterations which the loci underwent since the beginning of 
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the fortieth year in the sense of synergism, the modifications to which 
Melancthon agreed on this point in the negotiations upon the interim, 
the growing decision with which he expressed himself on the necessity 
of new obedience and of good works against those who even maintained 
their hurtfulness, the cirecumspection with which he stood aloof as well 
from the Catholic error in justification as from Pelagianism and the 
extreme of Osiander, without altering the connection between justifi- 
cation and regeneration, it is clear that his last decennium furnished 
still more occasions than formerly for a proper theological system of 
ethics. Melancthon, however, did not himself execute it. His scholar 
Chytrius in 1555 made the imperfect attempt. The article then 
sketches the labours of Melancthon’s scholars, of Chytriius, of Hem- 
ming, the most eminent of them, of Strigel and of Pezel, who in repub- 
lishing the Epitome thus speaks of Melancthon: “ Etsi Socrates, Plato, 
Aristoteles de morali philosophia multum copiose et erudite disserunt, 
tamen longe proefero scriptum rev praeceptoris qui doctrina ecclesiz 
adjutus de fine hominis, virtutibus et affectibus ita perspicue, eleganter 
et erudite disputat ut nemo sit in hoc genere qui eum aquare, tantum 
abest ut superare posse videatur.” 

The next article, by Dr Creuzer, entitled, Josephus und seine grie- 
chischen und Hellenistischen Fiihrer, treats of Josephus as a man and 
a writer, and discusses the foreign guides to which he refers particularly 
in his polemics against Apion. It is an article replete with the con- 
summate learning of this great scholar, copious quotations and refer- 
ences in notes opening up further side-glimpses of great interest. He 
says that while the Greek and Roman authors pronounced quite gene- 
ral opinions upon Josephus, it is since the days of J. A. Ernesti that 
men have entered into a deeper estimate of him as a man and a writer, 
and have critically weighed his character as a historian in detail. The 
writer says that he starts from the results of that criticism interspersing 
the fruits of his own study. He shows that Josephus was of priestly 
descent, and hence the key-note of his character was the priestly-aris- 
tocratic. ‘To the circumstance that he belonged to the sect of the 
Pharisees, Niebuhr attaches remarks on his historic fidelity, stating 
that Josephus was a Pharisee, though a better man than the majority 
of them. ‘“ Hence,” adds Niebuhr, “ he is often untrue, and his an- 
tiquities are rich in perversions of historical facts, and in falsifications 
which have their origin in his enormous national pride. In his account 
of the Jewish war, he discovers many of the peculiarities of an oriental 
writer, and wherever he has to do with numbers he shows his oriental 
love of exaggeration.” ‘Cless, too, calls him liberal with numbers. 
Creuzer here shows that the latter statement must be taken with limi- 
tation, and that the numbers in the manuscripts of Josephus are often 
falsified. As to the orientalism, we are here told not to forget that 
Josephus attempted to reconcile the cosmopolitan spirit of Rome with 
the Hebrew particularism, and consequently to soften, as far as pos- 
sible, the offensive element of the marvellous, which the east brought 
along with it. He desired not to write at all for the Jews, to whom, 
as he himself tells us in the conclusion of his Antiquities, the com- 
munication of their holy writings and ordinances, particularly in ele- 
gant Greek language, was an abomination, but for the Greeks, and 
mainly for the Romans, particularly for his patron and friend Epa- 
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phroditus, whose influence had chiefly determined him to compose 
that work. ‘Dr Creuzer shows by instances that in chronology he 
has been guilty of many a mistake, arising in part from his too great 
confidence in the Greek historians and chronographers. The article 
next alludes to the credibility of Josephus, and quotes the remark of 
Niebuhr that the history of the Jewish war, particularly in reference 
to the Roman art of war, is next to Cesar’s Commentaries the most 
instructive work. He is then compared with Philo. The writer next 
adds some remarks on- Josephus’ style, which he, with Ernesti and 
Dindorf, considers free from Hebraisms. Where these occur they are 
suspicious, and are as far as possible to be reduced according to manu- 
scripts to pure Greek. He holds that Josephus imitated Thucydides, 
but has also appropriated the phraseology of Plato, and has much in 
common with Polybius. He gives instances of the descriptive power 
with which he could delineate both nature and life, adducing the de- 
scription of the source of the Jordan (iii. 10, 7), and of the fertile 
fields in the neighbourhood of Jericho (iv. 8, 3). The next half of 
this learned paper glances at Josephus’ autobiography, and at the two 
books against Apion ; in the first of which he has to defend himself 
against his Jewish countryman, Justus of Tiberias, in the latter from 
several learned and celebrated enemies of his people. We have next 
an account of this Justus as he appears on the theatre of public life, as 
a demagogue, as a man of faction, as rising in.arms, even before Jose- 
phus was named Governor of Galilee, as the author of a chronicle of 
the crowned Jewish kings from Moses to Agrippa, as a patriot and 
revolutionist, in a word, all that can be collected regarding the man 
and his historical work. At this point Creuzer adds that he cannot 
omit a remark of Photius in reference to this Justus, especially as it 
stands connected with the celebrated passage of Josephus which has 
reference to Christ. The patriarch says that, as a Jew, Justus had fal- 
len into the universal fault of his co-religionists, in making not the 
slightest mention of Christ’s advent and of his miraculous deeds. At 
this point the writer says he will not discuss Josephus’ testimony to 
Christ, which in recent years has been a hundred times discussed,—the 

more so as he could never comprehend how a reader of any judgment 
could ever hold such a passage as authentic. But he says that as 
Photius, in the article on Josephus, observes an entire silence upon 
that testimony to Christ, he must either not have found it in his copy 
of Josephus (though according to Gibbon’s remark, iii. 16, it had already 
crept into the text between the time of Origen and Eusebius), or he. 
regarded it as not genuine. And here the writer incidentally ques- 
tions that passage in Longinus to which reference has been so often 
made, “ Let there be light and there was light,” and shows in what 
manner it must have been interpolated. He next turns to the two 
books written against Apion, which have been repeatedly noticed, and 
which in France have been made the subject of a proper monography. 
Creuzer here notices Josephus’ judgment of the Greek historians in 
general, and then the testimonies given to the Jewish people by Mane- 





writers to whom Josephus refers, and gathers together from every 
quarter the allusions made to them. After adverting to the disputed 
or doubtful works, the é:¢ MaxxaSasoug Aoyos, and the regs rng rou rav- 
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rog diriag, he concludes his paper with the remark of Niebuhr, “ The 
writings of Josephus deserve to be commended to the study of every 
learned man and THEOLOGIAN.” 

Then follows a short paper, by Vierordt, on the folding of the hands 
in prayer, which he alleges came first into Europe through the Ger- 
mans. Then follows a paper on the Synagoga Magna, by Dr Heiden- 
heim of Worms, who shows great power of research, but does not seem 
to have read Witsius de Sydnedriis Hebrworum. The writer main- 
tains, that the existence of the Synagoga Magna is no fable, nor to be 
dismissed, as is so generally done, as a mere vision of the Talmudist’s 
brain. He thinks that the exclusive office ascribed to it of closing up 
the canon, has led to such a view; and the object of his paper is to 
inquire whether we do not find a historical foundation in the canon 
for this synagogue. The question which he propounds is, Did there 
exist, subsequently to the Babylonish captivity, an institute corres- 
ponding to the accounts of the Talmud, and was it analogous to the 
institutions before the captivity? He answers this question in the 
affirmative. He alludes to the original judicial constitution which is 
mentioned in Numb. xi. 16, and mentions that, according to tradition, 
it existed from Moses to Ezra. The most certain proof for the con- 
tinued existence of this institution during the time of the kings, is 
furnished, he alleges, by the kingdom of Israel; for traces are dis- 
covered that this kingdom was entirely constituted like the sister king- 
dom of Judah.—(1 Kings xxi. 8; 2 Kings vi. 32; x. 1-6.) Whether 
this council of elders was chosen by the people from the elders of single 
congregations, or were appointed by lot, cannot be discovered. If we 
inquire into its sphere of operation, he adds, we may conclude from 
the previous passages that it was of a more general nature, and that 
they stood asa council of, state at the side of the civil ruler. The 
priests do not seem to have been particularly represented in the coun- 
cil of elders. The writer finds this old institution in Succoth (Judges 
viii. 14), in the time of Samuel (1 Sam. iv. 3), in the time of the 
kings, essentially the same (1 Kings viii. 3), and calls attention to the 
fact that the elders, in 2 Sam. xvii. 15, took part with the people and 
their representatives. He maintains, that though this institution is 
not every where mentioned, that does not speak for its extinction. 
He says, that the old constitution, though it underwent many changes, 
was essentially preserved (2 Chron. xix. 8); that Jehoshaphat did not 
banish the elders from the council, but enlarged it by the addition of 
priests and Levites, to prevent the perversion of justice. But they 
must, he thinks, have returned at a later period to the original insti- 
tution. Ezekiel complains, for instance, of the elders, mentions that 
they sat before him (viii. 1), and names the assembly as consisting of 
70 men (ver. 11). Putting all the circumstances together, the writer 
arrives at the result, that this institution continued till the captivity, 
and during that period; and that after the exile it was constituted 
again (Ezra iv. 2, 3), not of 70, but of 120 men, composing, as he 
argues, the collective elders of the immigrant families (Neh. viii. 13; 
Ezra ii. 2-59, and viii. 1-15). In a second paper, he purposes to 
discuss its proper province, the duration of its existence, and its posi- 
tion towards the canon. 

With regard to the other papers of this first Number, we have an 
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able review of Ewald’s “ Antiquities of the Children of Israel.” Then 
follows a very superfluous series of reflections from the pen of Ullmann, 
on the truly Popish attitude recently assumed by Diepenbrok, Prince 
Bishop of Breslau, on the decease of the Grand Duke Leopold of 
Baden. The Archbishop of Freiburg refused the Office for the Dead, 
the Mass, which had been already celebrated at the demise of the last 
three Grand Dukes. A British Protestant, with his execrations of 
these mummeries, would be too much filled with contempt to speak 
the language of complaint. But here we find one of the leading divines 
of Germany deprecating, in an elaborate paper, this refusal of the Mass 
for the hichstseligen(!) Grand Duke. After a course of remark, which 
is any thing but decided, Ullmann says, “ When we look at them, 
(numerous fellow-Christians of the Catholic faith,) with whom we feel 
ourselves fraternally connected, and in whom we perceive a salutary 
counterpoise to the exclusive tendency, we do not abandon the confi- 
dence that the two churches (the Roman Catholic and the Protestant) 
shall in the future assume the position which God has appointed to 
them—the position in which they are mutually to supplement, to sti- 
mulate, and to animate each other, till it please the great Disposer of 
Events, in ways which now we do not yet know, to introduce a higher 
unity.” Who can read these painful words from such a quarter, with- 
out remembering the noble title of Bishop Hall’s treatise, “« No peace 
with Rome?” 

The only other paper in the first Number, is a review, by Professor 
Auberlen of Basle, of the remarkable work, entitled, Schriftbeweis, 
recently published by Professor C. K. Hofmann, several sections of 
which we remember to have seen years ago in his Zeitschrift fiir Pro- 
testantismus und Kirche. This, we are told, is an original work. 
Christianity is defined, the personal communion of God and man 
through the mediation of Jesus Christ. As to the scientific enuncia- 
tion of Christianity, he gives it in the words, “I, the Christian, am to 
me, the theologian, the proper matter of my science.” His starting- 
point is thus in substance the same as Schleiermacher’s, and the same | 
as Rothe’s. It is subjective Christian experience from which all these 
three theologians set out. But every one takes his own way. Hof- 
mann takes only the first step with Schleiermacher. At the second, 
he parts company with him, and steps beyond religious subjectivity 
into historical objectivity. It is not pious states of feeling, but actual 
relations, saving historical facts, which are the essential element of the 
work. This is its characteristic peculiarity. It is out and out histori-- 
cally formed. From the same starting-post these three theologians 
have arrived at wholly different views of Christianity: with Schleier- 
macher, it is religion; with Hofmann, sacred history; with Rothe, an 
ethico-metaphysical process. Hofmann gives a deep view of the de- 
velopment of the kingdom of God, a view rooted in the Old and New 
Testaments, in which the people of Israel play a more important part 
than has ever been done in any dogmatical theology before his day. 
The explication of Christian experience, which fills Schleiermacher’s two 
* volumes, and Rothe’s three volumes, has shrunk into twenty-one brief 

pages in the work of Hofmann. It is pleasant to find that Scripture 
increases while man decreases, and that philosophy has so much fallen 
into the background. He fixes attention on the Israelitic element of 
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Scripture more than has ever been done by any other, and in a way 
which puts the Old Testament into its full and long misunderstood 
rights. He regards Scripture as a finished whole, adding, the Israelitish 
Church has long ago decided for the separation of the Apocrypha, and 
the .Christian Church has decided on the disputed portions of the 
Christian period. It belongs to Hofmann’s peculiar calling to further 
the true progress of evangelical science, and to restore the Sacred Scrip- 
tures to this honour, not in the way of external authority, but of an 
inner living understanding of them. Hofmann thus uses, as a means 
of proof, the canonical books only, them and them all; for if Scrip- 
ture, as a whole, is the Word of God, it has every where, he says, the 
same validity of proof. But he will not have this so understood, that 
single and isolated proof passages should be adduced promiscuously 
from the Old and New Testaments, as was done by the old dogmatics ; 
but here again his rule is to proceed historically. He holds, that it is 
facts which mainly serve for proof, and that these are to be distin- 
guished from the application made of them.- The facts narrated, and 
the disclosures made upon them, compose together the doctrine of 
Scripture. The historical mode of treatment demands, according to 
Hofmann, that every thing in Scripture be taken in its historical place, 
in its historical connection, that we recollect the occasion on which a 
Scripture testimony was made, and the design for which it was made, 
and thus learn why it supplies precisely this import, and why it is 
given precisely in this form. Finally, to proceed historically, every 
single fact communicated to us as a realization of the relation between 
God and man, through the mediation of Christ, must be followed 
through all the steps of Holy Scripture corresponding to it, in order to 
be convinced that it does not stand solitary, foreign to the whole of the 
sacred history—that it is not a single Scripture passage, but has the 
whole of Scripture for it. Here then lies the reformation he has 
effected. The design of his work is not so much to furnish a system, or 
to solve the problem, as to bring it to remembrance. The chief merit 
of the work lies in breaking up new paths: he is far beyond the 
atomism of the dicta probantia: every where he has sought to give a 
connected development of the contents of Scripture. ‘Ihe reviewer 
now adds, that Hofmann may be compared with Beck in the biblicity 
of his theology. The paper then prosecutes a comparison at large be- 
tween Hofmann and Schleiermacher, on the one hand, and between 
Hofmann and Beck, on the other. Hofmann’s merits, in relation to 
the Old Testament, have already in many ways been recognised. He 
has in this respect become, without seeking it, the head of a school ; 
he has gathered round him a circle of such able Old Testament inves- 
tigators, as Delitzsch, Caspari, Mich, Baumgarten, Kurtz; and the 
path taken by these men for the understanding of the Old Testament 
is, of all the tendencies now represented in this respect, beyond doubt 
the truest and most scriptural, though still needing in many ways to 
be further carried out and sifted. The reviewer then considers how 
the author has brought out the several doctrines according to his plan. 
As to the defects of Hofmann’s work, we are told, that as he regards 
Scripture only as history, so whatever is not embraced in history is left 
unappropriated. But God who wrought history, also wrote it, or 
caused it to be written; and it is Hofmann’s defect that he sacrifices 
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the revelation of word to the revelation of fact. He not merely leads 
back doctrine to history,—that is his merit ; but he binds it to history, 
—that is his defect. With him the Bible is merely a historical docu- 
ment; and this has given a onesidedness to several of his views. As 
to other defects, we are told that he too often seeks and finds his 
thoughts in Scripture, instead of listening with the child-like depth of 
a Bengel or a Roos. 

In the second quarterly Number of this Journal, an elaborate article 
of about a hundred pages, by Bleek, entitled, Uber die Stellung der 
‘Apocryphen des Alten Testamentes im Christlichen Kanon, discusses 
with painful laxity and incorrectness of views the whole question of 
the Apocrypha. We have always thought that the ill-considered opi- 
nions on the canon, as well as on some other points, to which Luther 
gave rash expression, have been productive, through successive ages, 
of the most fatal consequences to German divines. This article is full 
of error and of misconception, though, like every thing of Bleek’s, 
fraught with that exhaustive learning, which brings together from every 
source whatever has been written on the subject. As we think it no 
duty to be the means of circulating erroneous views which the Chris- 
tianity of this country has long since surmounted, we shall confine 
ourselves to a few of the facts here recorded. The question is traced 
with great research through the range of patristic literature; and with 
equal fairness, he adduces the language of. an Athanasius and of a 
Jerome, who condemned the Apocryphal books, and the unhappy 
conduct of an Augustin, procuring in three successive African synods 
the approbation of them. The subject is next prosecuted through all 
the various Protestant Confessions. He shows that the declaration of 
Thorn, in 1645, went farther than any of the previous Confessions, 
testifying that the books not found in the Hebrew canon of the Old 
Testament, but only in the Greek text, were Apocryphal, and that 
they were not to be enrolled in the divine canon “ sub anathemate etsi 
utiliter ad edificationem ecclesie legi possunt.” In a still stronger 
manner—that is, without any express recognition of their utility, or of 
any difference between them and other books—the Confession of the 
Westminster Assembly of 1648 expressed itself. Bleek then goes on 
to say, that it is only in recent times, so far as he knows, that it has 
been termed not merely doubtful, but positively dangerous and hurt- 
ful to conjoin the Apocrypha with the canonical books of Scripture 
outwardly in the editions of the Bible in the vernacular languages, 
The Anglo-Scottish Bible Societies, as is well known since the year 
1825, protest most emphatically against the circulation of Bibles 
with the Apocrypha. This Purism, as he is pleased to call it, is gain- 
ing ground more and more in Germany. He mentions, that at the 
Kirchentag at Elberfeld, there were circulated two pamphlets written 
in this spirit by reformed theologians, Schréder and Ebrard. The 
latter work, or testimonies against the Apocrypha, mentions publica- 
tions by Lutheran and united theologians in the same spirit. The 
administrative council of the Inner Mission in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden gave out the subject of a prize essay in the same strict spirit, 
and of the nineteen essays given in, two were crowned; and they were 
circulated by Dr Mariott at the Kirchentag at Bremen. The writer 
tells us, that he has written this elaborate essay in opposition to these 
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views,—views to which every Christian in this land will wish the utmost 
success. The essay, in the sequel, takes the usual course of all such 
polemics, labouring to bring down to a lower level many parts of the 
inspired canon, that they may stand on the same footing, and that we 
may no more reject the one than the other. A determined assault, 
supported by all conceivable learning, is made, for instance, on the 
book of Esther. The doubts of the Jews, the silence of Gregory 
Nazianzen, the subordinate place assigned it by Athanasius, the doubts 
of Junilius in the sixth century, the offence which Luther took against 
it asa book, which, though in the canon, deserved not to be in it, 
(De Servo Arbitrio, opp. Lat. ed. Jen. t. iii. p. 182)—all this is paraded 
and marshalled in a way which, of course, is nothing to the purpose 
of proving the Apocrypha good, but something to the satisfaction 
of the sceptic, who needs arguments to prove the holy oracles similar. 

The next article, on the temptation of Jesus, is a wayward, unsatis- 
factory discussion. That awful subject should be touched with far 
other reverence, and spoken of with circumcised lips. The editors, as 
if feeling this, prefix the notice that it is not their intention to receive 
into the Journal further discussions on this much canvassed subject. 
Then follows a strange phenomenon in a Christian Journal—a Brah- 
man’s apology for heathenism, and polemical treatise against Christi- 
anity. Why this translation is admitted, and that, too, without a word 
of comment, we are at a loss to divine, for surely Germany, within her 
own bounds, has error enough. Then we have an excellent review of 
the valuable monography on Anselm of Canterbury, by Dr Hasse, 
Professor of Theology at Bonn. Then comes another beautiful review 
of Dittmar’s History of the World before and after Christ. Then fol- 
lows an instructive and detailed account of the older Bugenhagen- 
Kirchenordnung, which in much corresponds to the early Scottish books 
of discipline. Last of all, is a programme for 1852 of the Society 
at the Hague for the Defence of the Christian Religion. 


II.—EVANGELISCHE KIRCHENZEITUNG. 


Tne annual preface to this journal, which is always from the pen of 
Hengstenberg, deserves attention as a sort of manifesto of the party 
adhering to this organ. The writer propounds the question, What will 
be the future of this generation? and answers it upon his principle that 
prophecy repeats itself in successive fulfilments, by a striking exposition 
of the sixth chapter of Isaiah, which refers, he thinks, to a similar 
national condition, and describes the judgments impending over it. 
The abyss of ungodliness which had opened in the year ’48, it is said, 
is now closed again, and matters have anew returned to their old 
track. But he calls attention to the moral and religious state of the 
community. He passes in review the condition of Berlin, where, in a 
population amounting to sixteenfold the number, the church-goers are 
only 24,000, then the condition of the schools and of the public prints, 
and the general ignorance of the people in religious things. The 
writer then alludes to certain statements contained in a recent publi- 
cation as to the oath which the king made to the constitution, and 
particularly to the ‘statement that the clergy participated with him in 
the violation of it. The anonymous author had alleged that the mon- 
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arch not only might, but must violate that oath ; and Hengstenberg 
speaks well upon the sanctity of an oath. As to the question whether 
an oath to act against the will of God is to be kept, he answers in the 
negative, with Ambrose, “‘ quod male juratur, pejus prestatur.” He 
adduces David’s rash oath in the case of Nabal, and Herod’s oath, in 
both of which cases it is clear the fulfilment of the oath was against 
the will of God. How delicate the limits are here, however, he adds, 
is shown very plainly by some other cases in sacred history, and par- 
ticular reference is made to the oath which Joshua and the elders made 
to the Gibeonites. The people demanded the breach of the oath, but 
the princes would not comply. The oath was to them a fact of im- 
mense moment. So much, it is added, was the older ecclesiastical 
theology impressed with the sanctity of the oath, that it declared even 
the oath which had been made to a robber inviolable. The most 
eminent theologians, says Jo. Gerhard, are firmly of opinion that such 
an oath must be kept, for respect for the oath must weigh more than 
the loss of the money. The writer then proceeds to say that he was 
no friend to a constitutional state, and rejoiced in what had been done 
to efface it, but would maintain nothing to prejudice the inviolability 


‘of an oath. He adds that history, and particularly that of England, 


shows that a constitution is not in all circumstances destructive. From 
this. the writer passes to more agreeable topics, and alludes to the 
general church-visitation appointed by authority, which began at the 
commencement of last year. A commencement was made in Silesia, 
which had been put into commotion by the Jesuit missions. All 
accounts agree that blessed results followed. ‘ We have seen,” it is 
said in one of these, “ awakenings from the lowest ranks to the highest ; 
we have witnessed whole congregations aroused, glistening with tears 
of penitence, and cast down to the dust by the preaching of repentance 
and faith. We have traced the breathing of the Spirit of God himself 
rushing through the assembly, and leaving scarcely a single heart un- 
affected.” The writer here remarks that this is an excellent result, and 
at first to be particularly aimed at. But he adds that the pattern of 
the visitation in the days of the Reformation, and the thing itself, de- 
mand something different; that in this way there would be no great 
difference between it and the Catholic missions; and that momentary 
excitement would soon abate. He calls attention to the fact that the 
weal and woe of the church depends on the elevation of the clerical 
order; and if the parish minister is not what he ought to be, chief at- 
tention should be turned to him. Again, in every province there is a 
whole number of clergymen who are unworthy of their office; and a 

visitation that has not a keen eye to these wounds, had better be omit- 
ted. But far greater is the number of those clergymen who, for 
the successful prosecution of their office, need the influence of superiors ; 
for the foundation of all discipline is authority. He thinks that if the 
visitors, including itinerant preachers, were carefully to inquire into 
the report borne by every minister, and then to become acquainted 
with him as far as possible by conversation, by the hearing of a sermon, 


.and of catechization, and then to deal with him by counsel and admo- 


nition, a new spirit would come into the ministerial order. A princi- 
pal point of attention for the visitation are the ecclesiastical books, and 
Luther’s catechism should again. be restored to its rights. With the 
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first visitation was connected a distribution of tracts to a large extent ; 
and it might call attention to the proper classics of the evangelical 
church, to such works as are published by the Berlin Evangelical 
Book-Union. Lately a new edition of Scriver’s Soul-Treasure has 
seen the light, which, says the writer, may, along with Arnt’s True 
Christianity, be considered as the noblest efflorescence of the older 
Christian ascetics or practical piety. He then adds that it is hoped 
the visitation may exercise an influence on the multiplication of divine 
services ; that evening services have been appointed with success in 
two of the city churches, one of them being for the poor. The renewal 
of the evening service on week-days would, he thinks, best begin on 
Saturday, as the renewing of the morning service would on the Mon- 
day. The case of children’s services, which hitherto appear to be con- 
fined almost exclusively to the great towns, will be the more necessary, 
as the usual services do not take notice of the little ones, to whom the 
Saviour, in. a particular sense, promises the kingdom of heaven. 
Bible-hours and mission-hours scarcely need furthering, as they are 
pretty generally appointed by all who can conduct them with a bless- 
ing. Then follows in the interminable tract of the union a discussion 
of the cabinet-order of the 6th March, maintaining the independence 
of the two Confessions within the pale of the union. The writer main- 
tains that the Lutheran Confession has the mission assigned it of up- 
holding in the church the deeper view of the sacrament of the altar. 
This mission, he adds, has been nobly verified by the fact that Calvin, 
under Lutheran influence, procured the blessing of a deeper view of 
the mystery to the Reformed Church when it had almost wholly been 
lost. He asserts that Calvin’s view bears too much the character of 
an artificial adjustment to stand alone ; and that in purely reformed 
countries, as he once observed in Holland to his surprise, though Cal- 
vin’s view stands in the Confession of the church, there is little of it to 
be traced in the reality of life. He holds, therefore, that the Lutheran 
Confession has its mission still further to fulfil. Then the writer speaks 
of the increased endowment of the evangelical church, and produces 
statistics. Then he discusses the Jesuit missions, and declares his con- 
viction that a state consisting of a mixed population under an evan- 
gelical government cannot long bear the Jesuits, and that it will be 
compelled to revoke the concessions made to them. He justifies the 
steps taken by the minister of the crown to limit the visits and the 
settlement of foreign Jesuits, as steps taken by the Prussian state from 
motives of self-preservation. Hengstenberg then winds up his article 
by referring to the discussion which took place at the Kirchentag at 
Bremen on the subject of Popery. Those who have read the proceed- 
ings will remember that the venerable Sander of Elberfeld opposed 
the proposal made by Hengstenberg to allow full scope to the Catholic 
missions, and not to forbid the Jesuit missions. Sander spoke warmly 
and with a truly Protestant spirit against Rome, and so carried the 
sympathies of the brethren with him, that when interrupted by the 
president at the expiry of his allotted time, he was unanimously cheered 
to goon. He was followed by Pastor Ledderose, who designated the 
Catholié Church an offspring of hell. Hengstenberg and Stahl repudi- 
ated this designation, maintaining that she was no progeny of hell, 
that where we find: baptism, and the Supper, and the Lord’s prayer, 
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and the creed, and the Trinity, and Thomas a Kempis, there is holy 
ground, and we must cast the shoes from off our feet! In this article 
Hengstenberg returns to the subject, repudiating as erroneous that 
view of the Revelations which represents Rome as the Babylonian 
harlot. He then maintains that the recognition of Catholic baptism 
by the evangelical church could in no way be justified if she were 
the harlot of the Apocalypse. We cannot but be surprised at such 
an argument employed by such a man. The celebrated writer has 
surely heard of the discussions on this point by the great divines of 
the Reformation and of Holland, viz., that sacraments represent not 
human but divine acts, the validity of which is not dependent on the 
administrator or on his church—that the validity of circumcision was 
never challenged by the prophets, even in the apostate ten tribes, and 
that the great apostasy of the Christian Church (2 Thess. ii.) is still 
represented as sitting in the “ temple of God.” ‘The Reformers held 
on the surest ground that Rome was Antichrist, and yet that the ordi- 
nances were valid, not because they were of Rome, but because they 
were of God. The whole article is concluded by a one-sided and 
most unnecessary apology for Rome, in which emphasis is laid on the 
Christian elements found in such individuals as St Theresa. Cana 
man be a true Protestant and be ashamed of his protest against Rome? 
_ What, then, are we to make of this writer’s unprotestant assertion that 
for its advancement the Evangelical Church has still no less need of 
the Catholic Church than the Catholic Church of the Evangelical ? 
Another paper, with the title, Die moderne Verachtung der theologi- 
schen Wissenschaft namentlich im Predigerstande, indicates the rise of 
a new state of things among the ministers of Germany—a contempt 
of theological science. From various quarters we have heard the 
same. The celebrated Hundeshagen of Heidelberg thus expresses 
himself in a published sermon—“ Professors,” says he, “‘ are in our days 
a sect pretty much disliked. They are said to have been guilty of the 
whole. To be called a professor, is ordinarily a reproach. What 
ground exists for this outcry against professors I will not here inquire. 
In general I stand decidedly by my order. On the other hand, I con- 
sider that my order also must repent equally with all the others, and 
I will willingly make the beginning.” ‘This paper tells us that while ~ 
in many quarters there is an unmeasured glorying in German theologi- 
cal science, serious anxieties are felt in other quarters about its nearest 
future. There is a lack of able productivity on the part of the younger 
theologians—a lack which single valuable exceptions are not able to 
cover—and what is still worse, a lack of theological interest and of - 
theological necessities in the ministerial order of the church generally. 
The writer proceeds to notice that prayers should be offered expressly 
every Sabbath for the preservation of sound doctrine, or where it is 
necessary for the healing of theological science. But he says this is 
not to be expected where there is no continued study. And this, it is 
well known, is wanting almost wholly in the most even of those who 
wait in faith upon their office. They have once been students; that 
they should remain studiosi theologiew to the end of their days is de- 
nied by the most, not indeed in thesi, but yet in prawi. Under all 
sorts of pretexts they shun the toil of study and forego its joy and its 
blessing. We know, he adds, not a few, otherwise very dear and worthy 
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brethren, whose whole study consists in daily reading with the inmates 
of the family a chapter of the Bible, in consulting for the preparation 
of their sermons some edifying books of sermons and some hymns from 
the hymn-book, and for their mission services in perusing some mis- 
sionary intelligence in order to cull out there some spiritual flowers. 
Among many we find not even one ecclesiastical journal from which 
they sorrily adjusted themselves to events on the scientific and ecclesi- 
astical department. The writer then refers to the duty of the evan- 
gelical preacher to be mighty in the Scriptures and in the original 
Scriptures. He must help to preserve the original languages of divine 
revelation and the knowledge of them in the church. Then referring to 
the want of Bible reading among the people, he says, believers of all 
ranks—of the educated still more than the uneducated classes—seek 
their spiritual nourishment almost exclusively in booklets and books 
which are useful to be read, but they do not search the Book of Books, 
which alone is necessary to be read. Instead of sitting, says the 
writer, at the table of their rich Lord and taking of his fulness, our 
Christian evangelical people, like the dogs, live on crumbs, as if the 
Bible were again closed and forbidden. With regard to our Protes- 
tant people serving themselves with spiritual food, a Romanism has 
settled among us in prazi, which we lament and bewail, but which we 
must also combat with all our might; for in this way a rightly rooted 
evangelical faith is not possible. 

As to the other papers in this Journal, there is a valuable discourse 
delivered at a pastoral conference at Potsdam, in which the author urges 
on ministers evangelical official simplicity and truth, and sets forth 
the dangers of untruth or of hypocrisy, in the various parts of their 
career,—in the sermon, in the prayer, in the care of souls, and in pri- 
vate life. Then we have besides intelligence from different parts of 
Germany, communications on the east, a description of Jerusalem and 
of its present bishopric, by Pastor Liebetrut. Then comes a paper 
on the care of souls; then an article on Professor Credner at Giessen 
and the tactics of unbelief; then a communication from Rome; then 
signs of the times in various tenets adapted to the times; then Tacitus 
and the Christian education of youth, in which the writer answers the 
important question recently raised by France, What value can classical 
literature have for a Christian education of youth ? 

Another paper of great importance and value on the Passover, 
manifestly from the pen of Hengstenberg, demands particular notice. 
Like his discourse of last year on the sacrifices of the Old Testament, 
it was delivered originally as an address at the instance of the evan- 
gelical union of Berlin. He begins by declaring that the department 
of the Old Testament to which he is directed by calling and inclina- 
tion, would not be abandoned by him,—convinced as he is that one of 
the severest wounds of our time is, that such a cursory glance is turned 
to this noble mirror of the righteousness and love of God. Beginning 
with the essential character of the passover, he remarks it is now uni- 
versally acknowledged that it was a sacrifice. Only a narrow polemics, 
desiring to forestall the conclusions of Catholic divines, could some- 
times mistake this in earlier times. Bihr remarks that it was no sin- 
offering but a thank-offering ; and Hengstenberg maintains, on the 
contrary, that it was-a sin-offering in the fullest and most proper sense, 
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the foundation and the central point of all other sin-offerings, The 
very name leads us to this, passa means deliverance, and then a sacri- 
fice of redemption or of propitiation ; the signification of passing over 
rests on no foundation. Further, in Heb. xi. 28, it is said of Moses, 
“ By faith he kept the passover and the sprinkling of blood.” The 
essence of the passover is here placed in the shedding of blood. Of 
the passover nothing comes to the altar to be burned there, and in the 
sin-offering the blood is the main matter. Then the first effect of the 
passover was, that the destroying angel passes over ; and hence the 
author argues, if the remission of punishment is its first effect, the es- 
sence of the passover must consist only in the propitiation, only in the 
forgiveness of sins resting in it. Finally, that the passover was a sin- 
offering is obvious from the fact that in the New Testament Christ as 
the sacrifice for our sins is designated as the antitype of the passover.— 
(1 Cor. v. 7.) He then proceeds to show that Israel were to be led out 
from the bondage of the world and raised to the dignity of the people 
of God separated from the heathen. Before this was done, the parti- 
tion wall between them and the world must be raised up, the blood of 
propitiation was vouchsafed to them. That was so glorious a benefit 
that a new era was dated from it, that an ecclesiastical year beginnin 

with the month of the passover went alongside of the civil year. ‘And 
the writer remarks that still the greatest division in the life of the in- 
dividual is the moment when he has found the forgiveness of his sins. 
Further, it is said there is no doubt that the passover stands in a cer- 
tain connection with the exodus from Egypt. It will not be difficult 
to determine the significance of the subsequent passover. That it was 
not a mere commemorative solemnity is manifest from this, that the 
lambs were always slain as sin-offerings. Where a sin-offering was 
instituted by God, there a continued propitiation, there a repetition of 
the first benefit must take place, distinguished only by the circumstance 
that it forms the commencement of a great series. The passover con- 
stantly remained the proper fundamental sacrifice of the nation; in it 
is rooted the principal difference between the church having a recon- 
ciled God and the world having the wrath of God abiding it. The 
indispensable condition of the efficacy of the passover was faith.—(Heb. 
xi. 28.) The author then proceeds to show that the passover was not 
merely sacrifice, it was also sacrament. That the mere slaying of the 
sacrifice did not suffice, that the offerer must needs place himself in an 
inner relation to the sacrifice, was adumbrated by the offerer having to 
put his hand on the victim’s head. The eating which was enjoined 
pointed emphatically to the fact that substitution and propitiation still - 
did ‘not suffice, that it must be received into the heart. Hence (Numb. 
ix. 13) he who did not take the holy feast, declared that he despised 
the covenant of grace, the atonement by substitution. As sacrament, the 
passover stands in an essential relation to circumcision, on the despisers 
of which (Gen, xvii. 14) the same judgment is pronounced. Then 
the author diseusses the typical import of the passover. The passover 
feast, he adds, was no sacrifice; the sacrifice was already offered before 
the feast began, the eating was only the subjective appropriation of 
the grace procured by the sacrifice.. The author, after having spoken 
of the essence of the passover, enters at full length into the form, the 
fashion, and mode of its celebration, and then describes at large the 
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seven remarkable passovers which meet us in history. But without 
giving an analysis of all those points which are usually commented 
on, we notice only, out of many points on which the author expatiates, 
that the lamb must always be eaten in company, and in like manner 
we must pray our Father, and that it was not the priests but the fathers 
of the family that slew the lamb, showing that all believers are priests. 


III.—ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PROTESTANTISMUS UND KIRCHE. 


Stnce the commencement of this year the conductors of this journal 
have been diminished. Harless and Héfling having been called to a 
new sphere connected with church government, think it proper to 
withdraw their names from the title-page of a journal which discusses 
those questions which they have to meet in another position. Still, 
under the conduct of Hoffman and Thomasius,—names even more 
celebrated in the field of pure theology,—the journal remains unchanged 
in character and spirit. The first paper, designated, Zur charakterishk 
Rémisch-Katholischer Exegese, exhibits by example what Roman 
Catholic exegesis is in Germany. Dr Mayer, Catholic Professor of 
Theology in Bamberg, Vienna, published in 1851 a commentary on the 
Epistles of John, and this article expresses joy in meeting a Romish op- 
ponent in the field of Scripture exposition,—a pleasure seldom enjoyed. 
Dr Mayer, we are told, acknowledges the Holy Scriptures as the source 
and rule of divine instruction, though he cautiously adds along with 
them a rural devotedness to Mother Church. He calls attention to 
the effects of not putting the Bible into the hands of all, and shows 
that 1 John ii. 27 implies a complete instruction for the whole people, 
that the Lord when he walked among us in person did not baptise but 
teach, and that the apostles regarded nothing as their calling but prayer 
and teaching. As to persecution, he declares that falsehood has never 
and in no place been overcome by physical force, but only by teaching. 
But these concessions, from whatever motive made, we soon find 
lead to nothing. With regard to the historical and critical ele- 
ments, the author, we are told, treads substantially in the footsteps of 
Hug, and has farther wrought out Hug’s hypothesis, recently adopted 
also by Wucherer, that the first Epistle of John was an epistle dedi- 
catory accompanying the gospel. He who cannot fall in with the 
conclusion of referring ?ygé)a (1 John ii. 14), along with the ygagu 
of the foregoing verse, to the Gospel, will not, it is said, be able to deny 
the inward connection of the Epistle with the Gospel, which the author 
has pointed out. We are next referred to the convincing proof that the 
** elect Lady,” xugia, to whom the second Epistle is written, is a congre- 
gation,—a view adopted also by Amens Alexander and by Calov,—and 
it is added that Delitzsch has recently, and with justice, uttered his sur- 
prise that the latest Protestant commentator, Sander, has not thought 
this view of the ancient church worthy of once being mentioned. This 
explanation, it is argued, is supported by v. 9; and the Gaius, to whom 
the third Epistle is addressed, is not to be sought in the same church, 
but in a neighbouring church, and stands as a counterpart to Diotre- 
phes. Bengel’s remark on the second Epistle, “ea epistola non extat,” is 
held to be altogether misleading. The writer of the article then pro- 
ceeds to show that Mayer is the Papist even as the commentator, and 
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that the Vulgate is only three or four times put behind the Greek 
manuscripts. As to 1 John vy. 7, which, since the days of Porson, has 
here been so generally given up, we are told that Mayer and Sander, 
independently of one another, maintain its genuineness. So long as it 
is certain—and Griesbach has by no means refuted it—that Cyprian (258) 
read the passage in an older manuscript than the oldest we possess ; so lon 

as the connection must extort the confession from every unprejudice 

expositor that, in case a foreign hand wrote the words in question as a 
gloss upon the margin, they might have been written from the very 
heart of John ; so long the hope of the venerable Bengel will not be 
called absurd, that still from the secret treasures of divine providence 
manuscripts may be brought to light with those original words. We 
are then told that the whole work is defective in that surrender to the 
apostolic word, in that Mary-attitude of listening, which so well becomes 
the expositor. As to the specifically Romish physiognomy of the whole 
work, the author’s main task has been to represent John as the vindi- 
cator of the decrees of the Council of Trent. The writer then shows 
that Mayer does not know what to do with the antipelagian view of sin 
which the apostle gives from the 6th to the 10th verse of the first chap- 
ter. Three sayings are here reproved as lying sayings :—1. The saying 
of the bold lovers of sin, who walk in darkness and yet pretend to fel- 
lowshiip with God ; 2. The saying of the proud finished saints, who have 
left sin absolutely behind them, and maintain that they are no more sin- 
ners ; 3. The saying of the Pharisaic and self-righteous, who find no sin 
even in the past of their life. The author, we are told, can make abso- 
lutely nothing of this text, and changes its pregnant trichotomy into an 
extreme tautology; the cleansing blood of Christ, which not merely 
CLEANSED but CLEANSES from all sin, is removed from the present into 
the past. He holds that it is not as often as we believe with the heart, 
that it is not as often as we confess our sin by daily repentance (Luther's 
first Thesis against Rome), that we have daily and richly life and salva- 
tion with forgiveness of sin—this highest consolation of poor sinners is 
rejected as an abominable and fatal error ; but that the righteousness of 
Christ is once. infused into us, and Christians have no more sin! He 
of course denies, with the Romanists, that concupiscence is sin, and 
escapes as quickly as possible from the fact that John includes himself 
in the number of those who need the Intercessor. The writer of the 
article adds, that it is a just judgment on this doctrine of sanctification 
in the Romish Church, that she must forbid men ever to be sure of 
their salvation. M@éhler cannot even refrain from saying that some- 
thing diabolical insinuates itself with the doctrine of assurance! 
Mayer says, on 3 John 2, “ Even in the clause, ‘as thy soul prospereth,’ 
the character of the poor-sinner-religion is repudiated, which, as has 
been said, wishes to be impressed on Christianity from two very oppo- 
site sides. True Christians know well that they were all sinners, 
and that the danger of sin always threatens ; but they know, too, that 
they ARE NO MORE SINNERS, that they are reconciled and holy, that they 
should and that they may keep themselves free from mortal sins (V. 
B.—Venial sins do not make one to be a sinner), and that daily errors 
of infirmity do not destroy the life of the children of God in his kind- 
ness and grace, but are again DAILY EXPIATED BY EVERY THOUGHT and 
every deed of believing love.”. The writer thanks God that our poor- 
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sinner-joy has firmer ground. Mayer, with the usual virulence of a 
Papist, views rationalism and pantheism as the genuine children of the re- 
formation, and regardsitas the calling of the Romish Church—a favourite 
thought also of Méhler—to conduct men between the Scylla of old 
Protestant scholasticism, and the Charybdis of new Protestant gnosti- 
cism. The writer replies with power, but, in common with all Ger- 
mans, treats Rome with an excess of gentleness which makes one ask, 
Where has the spirit of Luther gone ? 

Another paper, continued through several Numbers, on Roman 
architecture, is written with great artistic skill and knowledge of the 
subject. As it is not one of a theological nature, however, we shall 
not very minutely analyse it. The writer shows that though Roman 
architecture cannot, in comparison with Greek art, be called original, 
yet no state understood like Rome how to melt all together, and how 
to impress her powerful spirit of domination on the medley. The 
writer describes the Cyclopian walls common to Italy and Greece, traces 
of which were found by Gell and Dodwell in the solitude of the Appe- 
nine valleys among thorns and bushes. A new age dawned when the 
confederate tribes of the Pelasgi came into Italy from Greece, mitigat- 
ing manners, ennobling the arts of Italy, and bringing the Greek lan- 
guage. Their architecture is then described, and their tongue, as the 
mother of the Latin language. In their room came the- Etruscans, 
whose origin is sought by Niebuhr among the Rheetians in Tyrol, but 
whose manners, whose worship, and whose architecture, were oriental 
or Lydian. Their style of architecture is next described as consisting 
particularly in two points: 1. In thearch; and 2. In the application of 
conical pyramidal forms. Then follows an interesting historical de- 
scription of Roman architecture, of the influence of Tarquinius Priscus 
and of his magnificent conceptions. The influence of Greece on 
Roman architecture is then pointed out; the Greek column was 
united to the Etruscan arch, and the two styles put in an inward re- 
lation to one another. After a full delineation of Roman architecture, 
the writer advances to the decline of Roman art at the beginning of 
the third century after Christ ; and one is surprised to find, after such 
a scientific sketch of classical art, a tendency to lose himself in that 
misty symbolism of Christian architecture which would have found 
any thing but a response from the puritan. He then makes a transi- 
tion to Hebrew architecture, and expatiates in a singular manner on 
the symbolism of numbers. He shows that all depended on theocratic 
references, and not upon form in detail. Hence, we are told, that no 
drawing of the temple has hitherto met with general recognition ; 
hence the single pictures of it differ so essentially from one another ; 
hence on single points absolutely nothing definite can be decided. 
The author then takes particular notice of the work in which the 
Irvingites give forth their interpretation of the Mosaic tabernacle, of 
its arrangements, and of its worship, as a pattern to the Christian 
church. He runs riot in a very fantastic way on what he calls the 
symbolik of numbers, which he speaks of as one of the most impor- 
tant points which Christian architecture has borrowed from the sym- 
bolik of the Old Testament. Very beautifully does he describe, in con- 
clusion, that what essentially distinguishes the worship of Israel from 
all heathen worship is the strictly ethical principle of holiness which 
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is imprinted on all, and to which all is subservient. While the heathen 
only symbolised the course of nature in its manifestations and decays, 
while the moral aim fell entirely into the back ground, while sin no- 
where appears in its terrors, while the divine nowhere appears in its 
sanctifying power, while no admonition is issued to the people to 
enter into an inner repentance,—here all imitation of the world’s rela- 
tions is strictly removed, here the super-mundane God rules in his 
righteousness, as applied to man, the fallen lord of the world; the 
creation is fallen through him, and its service cannot redeem him. 
Hence the holy God enters with his love and compassion, and permits 
mankind to hallow his name in order that they may at the same time 
receive in his holy place an impulse to inner holiness. How strictly 
is the sanctuary, the place of God, separated from the stage of a fallen 
world, intimating that man has no more free access to his heavenly 
Father ; and even after the great atonement, the curtains of the sanc- 
tuary and of the holy of holies do not open,—thus teaching us that 
man is so deeply sunk, that far other deeds were still to be expected, 
saving deeds, holy deeds of God, before it came to this, If an Israelite 
approached his Lord in sacrifice, he did it in the consciousness of his 
guilt as against a personal holy God, who visits the sins of the fathers 
upon the children to the third and fourth generation, and in holy re- 
verence before the God whom his eyes could not see and could not 
reach in any earthly image. The article concludes by a more specific 
allusion to the tabernacle, in which the writer seeks to unite in one the 
very different views adopted by Hengstenberg, by Bahr, and by others. 

In another short paper, bearing the title, Zur Geschichte des 
Sectenwesens unsrer Zeit, we find a graphic description of the 
sect called Creglingians, from the place where they have their chief 
seat. Their adherents go about bare-headed, from a false view of 
1 Cor. xi. 4, 7; they observe the Sabbath on Saturday; they keep 
aloof from church, and from the Lord’s Supper, and have introduced 
a sort of communism among them for mutual support in their neces- 
sities. They are properly connected, it is said, with those antichurch 
sects which have for a long time existed in Wiirtemberg, and which 
have found, in the political excitement of recent times, new support 
for efforts directed to the downfall of the Established Church. They 
appeal to the writings of Tennhardt, which they declare divine. Tenn- 
hardt lived at the end of the 17th and at the beginning of the 18th 
century in Niirnberg, and was a perruque maker. He began by writ- 
ing a history of his life and of his conversion, which consists chiefly of 
visions and voices. By observing the decay of living Christianity, and 
the dead orthodoxy of the preachers, he was confirmed in the imagina- 
tion that he was a chosen instrument of God to reform the church. 
It cannot be denied that he had great earnestness, and a real speech 
for the lower classes. Yet his calls to repentance were always more 
directed to the outward than to the inward of man; hence he failed 
to see how he himself always fell deeper into spiritual pride. What 
makes his writings particularly dangerous is the prominence given to 
the inner word before the written Word. He seems in another point 
to shave diverged from the path, by laying emphasis on Christ being 
born in the man, and entertaining confused ideas of his justifying 
righteousness. He is opposed to infant baptism. The writer con- 
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cludes by saying, that the number of this sect is but small, yet the 
antichurch tendency of the times and their zeal cause apprehension as 
to their spread among the people. 

There is another short paper on PasstoN-sERMONS, which, we are 
told, are now again, according to Lutheran use and wont, generally 
delivered, and for some years have been delivered, on every Fri- 
day during the Passion season. This old custom has been very much 
neglected from the end of last century ; and the writer, who confesses 
that he once preached any thing but the gospel, offers directions as to 
the nature of these sermons; adding a curious fact, which we suppose 
partly explains why German preachers so seldom preach on the Epistles, 
that to the people sermons on the Gospel of the day are far more ac- 
ceptable than upon the Epistle of the day. 

Another paper, entitled, Studien iiber die Apostelyeschichte, contains a 
very interesting summary of studies on the Acts of the Apostles. The 
writer commences with this striking remark of Tholuck in his refuta- 
tion of Strauss: ‘¢ The credibility of the gospel history may be proved, 
too, from the Acts of the Apostles and from the New Testament Epistles, 
for the two form, with the former, a continued series of the miracu- 
lous ; in vain does one expect from this time forward a history in the 
form of the naked unadorned course of nature. Christ’s advent is not 
like the sun of tropical lands, which rises without a dawn and sets 
without a twilight; but as prophecy precedes him for thousands of 
years, so miracles follow him; and the powers which he first awoke are 
stillactive in a greater or less measure for a period of time. Consequently 
if criticism will push the sun from the world, it has then also to do 
with the dawn and twilight. How it intends to set these aside, has 
not hitherto been disclosed.” Thus wrote Tholuck seventeen years ago. 
The attempt has since that day been made. Strauss found admirers 
and imitators who were eager to secure a share in the eclat connected 
with so bold a step. After mentioning the tone and aim of negative 
criticism, the writer says it is worth while to answer the question, 
Whether the Acts of the Apostles, which occupies such an important 
place in the New Testament canon, that we may justly consider its 
root as lying in the history of the Lord, and its summit, as having 
reached its full development and maturity in the apostolic epistles— 
whether it does not conceal within itself a very important apostolic 
proot of the credibility of the gospel history, and thus of its own credi- 
bility and that of the Epistles? And we have to answer this question 
first from the inward indissoluble connection of this piece in the New 
Testament canon with the previous gospel Se~éAsov, and with the fol- 
lowing apostolical superstructure, the advancing 6:x0d0u% of the church 
by apostolic writings as documents of the missionary, that is to say, 
church-founding and church-sustaining, activity. After mentioning 
that the integrity of Scripture relates to the question that no book is 
wanting in the canon which originally belonged to it, and that the 
authenticity of Scripture takes a view of the question whether no book 
has been interpolated, he lays down the position that the writings of 
the men whom the Lord immediately chose to preach nis word and 
to continue HIs work were worthy, because called, to give contributions 
to the matter of the New Testament canon. These the Christian church 
has particularly accepted, but she has also accepted writings which 
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proceed from scholars of the apostles. The writer adds, “ If the Acts 
of the Apostles give a proof that the grain of wheat which fell to the 
earth has not abode alone but brought forth much fruit, that to the 
head a body has been formed, and a habitation of God through the 
Spirit has been built upon the foundation laid, it seems so indissolubly 
inserted into the noble organism of the New Testament, that the at- 
tempt to separate it must needs do violence to the whole ; and it must 
appear quite inexplicable how the gospel history on the one side ends 
without result in reference to the work of the Redeemer just mentioned 
as a prophecy without fulfilment, and on the other side how the noble 
apostolical epistles hang in the air without historical foundation, and as 
the manifestoes, as the documents of a conflict, the course of which in 
detail we should in vain long to behold without this historical testimony.” 
Strikingly, therefore, does Heidegger remark, in his “ Enchiredion Bibli- 
cum” upon the Acts of the Apostles: ‘Historia hujus libri guedamevan- 
gelit pars eaque non minima est. Illic describitur granum frumenti solo 
conditum, hic describitur enatum ac suas paulatim aperiens ac proferens 
opes. .Quodsi per Lucam non cognovissemus, quibus modis Christus 
reliquerit terras ubi, quo loco, quibus modis advenerit promissus Spiritus 
Sanctus, quibus initiis coeperit ecclesia, quibus modis polluerit, quibus 
rationibus creverit, certe bonam evangelii partem ignoraremus.” The 
writer then inquires how the book can bear its title when it dogs not relate 
the acts of-the whole twelve. As no written documents are preserved 
to us relating to the majority of the twelve, we are to regard the silence 
as similar to the silence about Melchizedek and other personalities of 
history. He shows how the catalogue of the apostles given in Matthew, 
Luke, and Acts, is divided into six groups of two and two. He then 
shows that the whole subsequent activity of the apostles is put into the 
same organically indissoluble connection with the manifestation of the 
Lord, as the latter is in other places with the foregoing preparatory 
facts and testimonies of the Old Testament. With much beauty it is 
pointed out that the love of the disciples was not to utter itself in an 
idle ¢uCaAérew eg riv dugavév, not in a mere mystic contemplation of 
this event, but te lead to an activity which had nothing else for its 
object but the glorification of the Lord in the hearts of believers, his 
glorification on earth by the coming of his kingdom to men; for nothing 
else than this can be the sense of the admonition of Actsi. 11. Hence- 
forth the whole life of the apostles was a loud testimony of their faith 
and of their fellowship with their exalted Master, an explicit attesta- 
tion of that which was spoken by one of those witnesses, and which 
may be regarded as the motto of them all, (Phil. iii. 20) yuav yag 
Torireuua ev bugavorg imdeye. He refers with approbation to the 
remark of CEcumenius that the Acts of the Apostles delineate the deeds 
of the Holy Ghost, which he executed through the apostles in the first 
times of the Christian church. He adduces also the beautiful idea 
expressed by Chrysostom, and many times by the ancient church, that 
the Acts of the Apostles is dvacrdcews dorédesEs¢ ; because the ascension 
is not a mere departure, but a resumption of his glory that he might fill 
all things, a comine with those gifts of the Spirit who proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son, and who works in believers to the end of the 
world. Then the writer directs our attention to the prominent per- 
sonalities in the Acts, together with their career. 
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In the March Number of this journal, we find a very elaborate church 
article, entitled, Stimmen aus der Union, occasioned by the publication 
of Nitzsch’s Urkundenbuch. It discusses the whole subject of the 
Prussian union at great length. The bands which had connected the 
Reformed and Lutheran Confession in one communion, we are told, are 
beginning to dissolve, and in the same proportion thousands whose 
consciences were oppressed again breathe more freely. As this is an 
ever recurring topic, on which the discussions are interminable, though 
fraught with deepest interest and instruction, it will be necessary to 
compress within the smallest compass this reply to Nitzsch’s unremit- 
ting advocacy of the union. There are, we are here told, three diffe- 
rent standing-points in all, which again have their peculiar modifica- 
tions. There is first the Oberkirchenrath, which has given up the union 
of consensus, and on the other hand maintains the unity of church 
government, within the sphere of which full right shall be conceded 
to the separate Confessions. The second is the church party, whose 
organ is the Evrangelische Kirchen Zeitung, demanding the restoration 
of a Lutheran church with its own peculiar organism terminated in 
itself, its separate church government, and its independent communion 
in the Supper. The third tendency, represented by the Deutsche Zeit- 
schrift in favour of the union, is pleased with the unity of government, 
but only in so far as it presupposes consent in doctrine, and has this for 
its foundation. The writer asks if the separation into two Confessions, 
and further into two churches, takes place, where then remains a place 
of abode for the once so proud queen, where a space to which she can 
retire? These questions at present move the representatives of consent. 
It is the life-question for the union, the question of existence or non- 
existence. Its adherents feel, through the organization of the evangeli- 
cal Oberkirchenrath, the ground endangered under their feet, and hence 
look about them for protection and defence. ‘ Tertium datur,” ex- 
claims Nitzsch, in No. 28 of the Zeitschrift. ‘‘ The protestations,” says 
the writer, “from Halle, from Greifswalde, from the Rhine provinces, 
partly demand the maintenance of the principle of union in general, 
partly the representation of the churches adhering to it, along with that 
of the Confessions mentioned in particular ; and this right—for as such 
we must acknowledge it, as against the whole previous conduct of 
the royal authorities in Prussia—this right will be granted ; we hear it 
is on the point of being conceded. But with this concession, the WHOLE 
STATE of things has been altered. While the union at an earlier period 
stood above the two Confessions and sought to absorb the two in itself, 
it now comes to stand alongside of them as a third, and is now put to 
the alternative either of breaking up again into the other two, or of 
forming itself into a separate Confession, and further into a third church 
communion.” The writer goes on to say that men will ask about its 
Conression ; for without an expressed Confession, no church can be 
formed, or dare be formed. Where, then, is its Confession? It an- 
swers: It is the Confession to the consensus, to that which the two Con- 
fessions have in common, and stands above the dissensus dividing 
them. However, she has not succeeded in putting this consensus into 
words. The attempt made to this effect at the general synod not only 
altogether failed, but has also very much disturbed the prospect of 
better success. A new Confession !—who does not feel what that means 
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and what that demands, especially in the present time, which in point 
of Christian knowledge stands so much below the height of the old 
time,—in this time of subjectivity, and particularly in this transition 
time, iz. which all and even the good that wishes to give form to itself 
is only #a course of development, only in process of becoming—a new 
Confession ! But now steps forward the most celebrated representative 
of _ union, the man highly to be respected equally in science 
and church government—now steps forward Nitzsch and says, There 
need be no question about a new Confession. He says, it is to be 
found partly in the older Confessions of Protestantism, in the articles ot 
the Marburg conference, in the Augustana, and in the Wittenberg Con- 
cord, partly in the Brandenburg-Prussian Confessions, the Confessio 
Marchica, the Colloquium Lipsiacum, the declaration of Thorn ; and as 
proof of this, Nitzsch has published these, accompanied with comments, 
as the Urkendenbach of the evangelical union. The writer then ex- 
presses his surprise at this solution of the problem ; and before proceed- 
ing at great length to canvass the whole subject, he exhibits how Nitzsch 
proceeds. Nitzsch first communicates the Marburg conference, and 
shows that in the articles of Schwabach, which were the foundation of 
the Augsburg Confession, Luther's doctrine found a definite expression 
in opposition to Zwingle. He then subjoins the twenty-one articles 
of the Augsburg Confession of 1530, as a testimony for the German posi- 
tive evangelical union, and accompanies them with harmonic comments. 
By passages appended, chiefly from the Heidelberg Catechism and from 
the great Helvetic Confession, he shows how the German Reformation 
is in full harmony with the Swiss one, that in the Augsburg Confession 
an actual difference exists only in reference to the Supper; and Nitzsch 
calls it a well-founded one, so far as it gives testimony against Zwingle’s 
doctrine. Nitzsch adds that by the later change of Melancthon,—“ 

cent quod cum pane et vino exhibeatur corpus et sanguis vescentibus in 
coena Domini,”—no injury was done to Luther's doctrine, that the union 
between the sign and the body is not denied, and that though we have 
no authentic accounts of the motives of that change, it is certain (1.) 
That this altered edition of the text was accepted and subscribed as 
the public German Evangelical Confession as in 1561 at the Naumburg 
convention ; (2.) That the German Reformed Church regarded the change 
in question as an improvement, and as making it perfect; (3.) That con- 
sequently, on the occasion of the Leipzig conference of 1632 and else- 
where, no objection was taken to confess to the altered text. Further 
important differences Nitzsch does not find, and the result with him 
is, that the Confessions of the two Reformations in substance entirely 
harmonise. He holds that positive union actually lies before us in the 
Augsburg Confession, and that it is older than the dissensus. He then 
shows that this Augsburg Confession, as a common starting-point, de- 
velops itself in three different tendencies,—the proper Lutheran, the 
Melancthonian, and the German Reformed, each of which is described. 
Nitzsch’s view is that the two or three evangelical tendencies at present 
found alongside of each other in Germany, are properly only different 
symbolical developments of the faith testified in the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, that they belong to one church-fellowship and mutually seek each 
other, that the union was from the beginning and before the dissensus, 
and that they only mutually supplement each other. The writer of this 
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__ article remarks what a favourable light this view throws upon the union, 
but he says that, notwithstanding the veneration he has for its author, 
he must designate it historically incorrect. He then follows out the 
subject under the three branches named, and discusses the subject in rela- 
tion,—(1.) To the Lutheran Church ; (2.) To the Melancthonian ten- 
dency; (3.) To the German Reformed,—with great copiousness of his- 
torical reference. Nitzsch remarks that the entire German Reformed 
Confessions are partly silent on and partly reject the doctrine of predesti- 
nation! But this inexorable Lutheran writer only remarks that this, 
however delightful (!), does not remove the dissensus, and that the points 
of difference have a real practical interest. He adheres to Lutheran 
Christology, and is not disposed to admit that the view of justification, 
or that the personal relation of the redeemed to Christ, is unaffected by 
the views of the Reformed. 

The next paper, called Kirchliche Wiinsche, expresses a wish about 
the opening of the church, not only on Sundays, but on all days. 
He dwells on the text, “‘ My house shall be called a house of prayer ;” 
and sees something more than the romantic and sentimental in the 
priest kneeling in the Catholic chapel, on the height, or on the field. 
The objection, he says, might be made, Should not every Christian’s 
house be a place of prayer? Is domestic worship to be set aside, and 
wholly transferred to the churches? He, unlike the Puseyite in this, 
answers, No. It is one of the most beautiful pearls in the crown of 
the Evangelical Church, that domestic worship first came to its rights 
in her—that her houses resound with beautiful hymns composed in 
her, as a testimony that the grace of God has been richly manifested 
to her. He shows that domestic worship must go hand-in-hand with 
the worship in the church, and that it is the hallowing of family life. 
The place where the toil and labour of the day is performed, where 
the punitive Word of the Lord is fulfilled—In the sweat of thy 
brow thou shalt eat bread”—must also be consecrated to be a place 
of grace. The abode, in which the cares of daily bread and of daily 
life grow up, as thorns and thistles which ensnare our feet and encum- 
ber us, wherein all the temptations to strife and discontentment are 
spread out like dangerous nets, must be hallowed by God’s Word, that 
man may impress on himself, Here is the house of God, here the gate 
of heaven. But however beautiful these remarks are on domestic wor- 
ship, the whole paper partakes too much of the Puseyite tone. 

The last paper, in the March Number of this Journal, called Die 
Kirchlichen Fiirbitten, notices the subject of intercessory prayer. These 
prayers are divided into general and particular. The writer shows 
that they furnish a pretty sure thermometer for the spiritual character 
of a congregation. He holds, that if one seldom hears in a congrega- 
tion the prayers for the sick, for the convalescent, for children, for 
those who travel, for the oppressed in spirit and tempted, and for all 
the other states of life, it may be held that they do not pray for them- 
selves, and that no churchly common feeling prevails, no true faith, 
no brotherly love in common. Steps should be taken, it is added, to 
restore the ancient custom, by instructing old and young, and particu- 
lar allusion should be made to the instances of intercessory prayer 
found in Scripture, a copious list of which is added. 
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